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CHAPTER LXIX 
OUTLOOK FOR 1918 


Tue federated nations were now facing their fifth 
campaign. They were all exhausted and all disillu- 
sioned. The war fever had burnt itself 
Spreading out long ago in all the warring countries. 
war-weariness Enthusiasms had cooled down. There 
were no more patriotic demonstrations 
in the streets. Ours was the only country where 
anti-War organisations were allowed to pursue their 
activities and to organise public meetings. Even 
amongst the supporters of the War there was a deep 
and silent prayer that it would come to an end soon. 
But nowhere except in Russia was there any indication 
that the belligerent peoples were ready to give in. 
The struggle was kept going by that stubborn deter- 
mination not to turn tail which keeps brave animals 
fighting as long as they can stand. 
A superficial review of the appearance of the vast 
battlefield as a whole would lead to the conclusion 
that the Central Powers were winning. 
Military Serbia and Belgium were almost entirely 
situation in their hands. The greater part of 
Roumania was occupied by their troops. 
The Russian armies had ceased to exist as a fighting 
force and were rapidly disintegrating into a mutinous 
VOL. V 2441 A 
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rabble. The heroic if unintelligent and ill co- 
ordinated efforts put forth in 1917 by the armies of 
France and Britain to drive the Germans out of 
Belgium and the occupied territories of France had 
been sanguinary failures. So shattering had been 
the French repulse that it had temporarily destroyed 
the morale and undermined the discipline of their 
fine army, and, since the defeat of April, 1917, French 
troops could not be relied upon for any operation 
that involved sustained attack on a great scale. It 
was not certain that after a year’s rest and recupera- 
tion French soldiers could be depended upon for a 
campaign which would involve the only kind of effort 
which could hope to break through the German 
defence. General Pétain was for concentrating on 
defence in 1918 and postponing the final offensive 
until 1919. He reckoned that by 1919 the Americans 
would be ready with an army that would give the 
Allies that overwhelming strength which would 
enable them to overcome the resistance of an enemy 
‘worn out by five campaigns. As to the British Army, 
it kept on fighting doggedly right into the December 
mists, but it was tired and without confidence in the 
wisdom of the leadership which was responsible for 
the stupid and squalid strategy of the last two 
months of Passchendaele, and for the egregious 
muddle which threw away the great opportunities of 
Cambrai. 

The unsuccessful and costly offensives of 1915- 
1916-1917 had impaired the Allied strength and 

efficiency in two directions :— 
Cost of 
Allied 


offensives 1. They wasted the best man-power 
of the Allied Nations without either 
attaining any strategic advantage or inflicting 
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corresponding, let alone greater, losses on the 
enemy. In these battles, as a whole, the Allies lost 
three men for every two who fell on the German 
side. Every one of these futile offensives thus 
reduced substantially the superiority in effective 
man-power which the Allies possessed .at the 
commencement of the War. The irreparable losses 
amongst experienced officers and N.C.O.’s were 
much heavier in the French and British Armies 
than on the side of the enemy. ‘This increased 
the weight of the adverse balance of casualties. 
2. The British Army, which in June was the 
most formidable force on the Allied side, had 
fought incessantly from March up to 
British Army the first week in December a series of 
exhausted terrible battles without achieving any 
strategic results. These sanguinary 
attacks had succeeded, with excessive losses, 
in creating two fresh salients which were 
admitted by G.H.Q. to be untenable. That is, the 
ghastly sacrifices of our fine Army had increased 
the strategic advantages of the enemy. The Expe- 
ditionary Force was weary in body and spirit. To 
quote the words of the French Official History 
of the War :— 


“It was manifest now at the beginning of 
winter that the English Army was passing 
through a phase of weariness, a consequence of 
the substantial and sustained efforts put up 
throughout the summer ; it was at length begin- 
ning to experience the gravest difficulty in 
reconstituting its forces; in mid-December, its 
infantry showed a deficit of 116,000 men.”* 


© Les armées frangaises dans la grande guerre,” Vol. VI. 
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Haig talked about ‘“ the fatigue of his forces” ; 
he alluded to them as his “weary and depleted 
units,” pleaded that “ having been engaged on the 
offensive since the spring ” his army had been unable 
to devote either adequate men or time to the organisa- 
tion of the British Front for the defensive. 

Both the fatigue and the depletion due to these 
ceaseless offensives played a great part in the British 
unpreparedness for meeting the enemy assault in 
the spring. The pervading weariness prejudicially 
affected the physique, the training and the tone of 
the whole Army, from the High Command to the 
infantry in the trenches and the labour battalions 
who had been working incessantly behind the lines, 
Nervous and mental lassitude can alone explain the 
extraordinary indecision and inactivity of our G.H.Q. 
which characterised the three months that followed 
the end of the 1917 campaign. It permeated mind 
as well as muscle. 

The effect on our reserves of the slaughter that 
never for one hour stopped either day or night for four 

. months was inevitable. When the Cabi- 
Casualties net Committee were considering in June, 
Cee : 1917, the Commander-in-Chief’s proposals 

for an advance in Flanders, Sir William 
Robertson calculated, on the basis of estimates 
furnished by G.H.Q., that 130,000 men would cover 
the losses sustained on the whole British Front during 
the period of the offensive. We actually sent to 
France during the progress of the battle a much 
larger number to make up losses. As Sir William 
Robertson told Field-Marshal Haig in his letter 
of grd November, 1917, the Government had done 
better in the matter of infantry drafts to France 
during 1917 than they had promised. Haig had 
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been informed that the numbers which would be 
sent to France between March 1st and October 31st 
would amount to 356,000. The drafts actually 
sent totalled 376,000 men. The ghastly massacres 
of the Flanders campaign completely falsified the 
estimates of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff ; 
the total casualties on the whole British Front during 
the progress of the battle mounted up to the appalling 
figure of 399,000 men—three times the official 
military estimate. The infantry bore the brunt of 
these casualties. Had the original forecast been 
justified, there would have been an increase in the 
actual numbers of our combatant strength on the 
Western Front of 160,000 instead of a deficit of 
100,000 men. For the massacre of brave men that 
won just four miles of indefensible mud the Govern- 
ment were not prepared by any warning or prediction 
given us by the military leaders. When we dis- 
covered what the actual deficit was, no conceivable 
measures taken by us then could have closed that 
bleeding gash before the end of March. 

What about the German fatigue and losses in this 
campaign? They also were kept fighting until the first 

week in December, but their casualties 
State of were far less than ours. Their total 
German Army losses on the British Front between 

July rst and December gist, 1917, 
amounted to 270,000. Had the casualties we 
inflicted on them been equal to those we sustained, 
the Germans could not have claimed any superiority 
in numbers for the spring offensive. 

What about the tiredness of the German troops 
who had been engaged in these conflicts? Most of 
our soldiers had been flung into the battle of the 
morass between July and December ; just over 
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half of the German forces on the Western Front 
had fought in the Flanders campaign, and there was 
no exceptional strain placed upon the divisions which 
held the rest of the line. Moreover, the continuous 
stream of divisions that was brought over from Russia 
between December and March had already enjoyed 
a period of prolonged rest on that front. For months 
the fighting in Russia had been quite negligible. 
Their task was tedious but not tiring. These con- 
trasts constituted the most serious disadvantage in 
which we were placed by the events of the last few 
months. There is some controversy as to whether 
we had more combatants on the Western Front than 
the Germans possessed on the 21st March, 1918, or 
whether there was a small percentage in their favour. 
Even if the latter estimate were correct, a slight 
superiority, which would not appear till March, in 
the numbers of the German infantry would not have 
put in jeopardy an army defending prepared positions 
against an attack by troops who had all passed through 
the same exhausting experiences as themselves. The 
Germans had held the Western Front for two years 
against a combination which was 50 per cent. stronger 
than their own as far as numbers were concerned. 
The Allies, in spite of German reinforcements from 
the Eastern Front, had a considerable superiority 
in the West in the matter of guns, aeroplanes, tanks 
and machine-guns, 
What was the position on the Austro-Italian Front? 
The Italian Army had been beaten and broken in one 
of the most disastrous defeats sustained 
halian Fi by the Allied Powers since the early days 
lahan From Of the War. It was being reformed and 
reconstituted, but that process would take 
time. Nothing much in the way of a serious offensive 
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could be expected from the Italians during the 
campaign of 1918. 

There were two areas in the vast battle where the 

Allies had done well. On the ocean the British Fleet 

were beating off the submarine attack, 
Sueverses at and in the East the British Armies had 
ir. driven two Turkish Armies before them 

in headlong rout, captured some of the 
most famous cities in history, and reduced the Turkish 
Empire to such a state of exhaustion that one more 
resolute push would make it crumble to bits. The 
Turkish Army was utterly demoralised ; its establish- 
ments were reduced by desertion to a half: so that 
in every regiment there was one deserter from the 
colours for every man that remained. 

Nevertheless, taking East and West as a whole, 
on balance the /and campaign had gone unmistakably 
Military in favour of the Central Powers. The less 
balance in | spectacular, but more decisive, fact of 
favour of —_ Britain’s renewed command at sea was at 
Central Powers the time not recorded and was ignored 
by the military advisers of the Allies. All they 
knew was that supplies of ammunition and food 
reached them regularly and in increasing quantities. 
The way to ultimate triumph was sought by great 
Generals on land. The life and death struggle on 
the great waters was never alluded to by the military 
chiefs of the Alliance, except in so far as it was used 
as an argument for withholding reinforcements of 
troops and munitions to remote battle areas. There 
is not a hint in any military appreciation by the 
British or French Staff of the events of 1917 or of the 
prospects for 1918, that the issue of the struggle 
with the submarines would ultimately decide the 
fate of the War. 
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The military situation at the end of the 1917 
campaign thus gave a misleading impression of the 
relative position of the contending 
German nations and of the actual progress of the 
outlook War and of its prospects. The German 
leaders—both military and civilian— 
realised better the actual state of affairs. Documents 
revealed since the War display the great anxiety felt 
by both the German High Command and the political 
chiefs on two questions ; food, and the weakening of 
Germany’s allies. In these two respects the situation 
was becoming so critical that the German High 
Command agreed that a final decision must be forced 
early in 1918, as it was considered unlikely that the 
Central Powers could feed their populations or that 
the tottering allies of the Fatherland could or would 
stagger through into 1919. These allies were fast 
becoming liabilities, not assets. To use Herr Hitler’s 
striking phrase, the fate of Germany was entangled 
in a “coalition of cripples.” The military ardour 
of Germany’s allies was evaporating for many causes. 
The Turkish and Bulgarian peasants realised that 
they were being sacrificed in a quarrel which was not 
their own. The Turkish officers were sulky with 
resentment at the imperious Germans who bullied 
and shouted about inefficiencies and ineptitudes 
which were part of the tradition of the Turkish Army. 
The Turk was made to feel more and more that this 
was a German War, and that his interests were made 
subservient to those of the arrogant Goth. He saw 
that he was not fighting for Islam, Two groups of 
infidel nations were struggling for mastery. Which 
of them won was no concern of his, The Anatolian 
peasant therefore deserted the army not only by the 
thousand, but by the hundred thousand. 
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These facts must have been known to the Intelligence 
Department of our War Office, or at least, they 
ought to have been known. They were 
Our lost however withheld from the War Cabinet. 
Fic For the War Cabinet was predisposed to 
strike a blow there, to disintegrate the 
Turks still more, to eliminate them completely ; so 
a bandage had to be kept on its eyes, lest the realities 
of the situation should unduly encourage it to take 
exceptional measures to exploit Turkish disintegra- 
tion in order to eliminate that Empire from the War. 
One-fifth of the men uselessly sacrificed at Pas- 
schendaele could have achieved that end, and 
put the Turks out of business by the end of 1917. 
The large British forces engaged on the two Turkish 
Fronts would have been available partly to 
reinforce our Army in France, partly to strengthen 
our troops on the Vardar. Bulgaria, with her 
Turkish flank uncovered, could not have resisted 
an attack. Roumania would then have revived 
her effort and Austria would thus have been out- 
flanked, and the effect on Russia would have 
been incalculable. Nothing but substantial help 
given by Germany in troops and equipment 
could have saved a break-up of the Central 
Alliance. 
The first intimation given to us of the actual 
military situation in Turkey was in the famous paper 
prepared by the military advisers at 
Advice of Versailles which is known as Note 12.* 
ne But the Germans were fully aware of the 
deplorable state of the Turkish forces, 
and it was one of the circumstances that drove them 
to the inevitable conclusion that their Far Eastern 


© The text of Note 12 is given on page 2744. 
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ally might not be able to see them through 1918— 
certainly not beyond that year. As to Bulgaria, 
her peasant soldiers were heartily tired of the War. 
Their traditional enemies, the Turks, were now their 
allies. Their Serbian foes were a broken and a 
fugitive remnant in a strange land. The Bulgarian 
people were never united on the wisdom of joining 
the Central Alliance, and now Bulgarian fields were 
neglected, the harvests were disappointing, the culti- 
vators lived in trenches on the bleak slopes of the 
Balkans, far from their beloved plains. What for? 
The peasant is a slow thinker, but although his mind 
travels slowly, he plods unerringly to the end of his 
journey, and he ultimately realised that all his 
privations and perils were endured, not for the 
honour, the security or the enlargement of Bulgaria, 
which could have been better assured by a timely 
understanding with the Western Powers, but in order 
to achieve the domination of the Teuton in Eastern 
Europe. This growing conviction weakened the fine 
fighting mettle of the Bulgarian soldiers. They 
became less and less eager to incur the risks and 
discomforts of this endless, and for them purpose- 
less, war. 
The General Staffs of the Western Powers do not 
seem to have understood what was going on, for they 
anticipated a strong enemy offensive in 
Bulgarian the Balkans as part of the troubles for’ 
wee which they had to provide in 1918. It 
appeared to them probable that the 
Germans and Austrians might divert to the Balkans 
some of the divisions released from Russia and this 
contingency caused them much apprehension. Only 
towards the autumn of the year 1918 did they 
discover how completely the fighting spirit of the 
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Bulgarian Army had evaporated. But the Germans 
knew it well by the end of 1917. This aggravated 
their worry about the issue of the War if it were 
prolonged into the autumn of 1918. 
But there is something still worse. The War 
Cabinet was left in ignorance not only of the Balkan, 
but also of the Austrian situation. Facts 
Austrian food that have come to our knowledge since 
shortage the War demonstrated clearly that by 
the end of 1917 and the beginning of 
1918 Austria was almost at the point of collapse, 
owing to the food situation in that country, and 
General von Arz made urgent representations from 
Vienna to the German G.H.Q., in December, 1917, 
that “ a number of armies had not even a single day’s 
ration of flour in their possession.”* The Army 
rations had to be severely cut down early in January, 
and it was reported officially that “ the conditions 
were in fact of such a kind that only the endurance 
of the severest deprivations made it possible for them 
[Austria] to hold out.”* The plenipotentiary of the 
Imperial War Food Ministry in Vienna, Baron von 
Raberau, reported on 20th January, 1918 :— 


“* Whether Austria will be in a position to last 
out through February is questionable. . . . 

Without any kind of reserves people will be 
living day by day from hand to mouth.”’* 


He implies that help from Germany is essential 
even to postpone the collapse until February, 
and he adds :-— 


“ How far Germany still has an interest in support- 
ing Austria will have to be regarded, no longer 
© Report of the Reichstag Commission, Vol. 111. 
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merely from the standpoint of German food supply, 
but as a question of high policy.”* 


Seidler, President of the Austrian Ministry, and 
Landwehr, Austrian General of Supplies, reported :— 


“ The situation is as follows : Without help from 
outside, masses of the people will be dying in a 
few weeks. Germany and Hungary will contri- 
bute no more.”* 


The Germans were in no position to contribute. 
Their own population was already suffering from the 
food shortage. The vitality of the people at home 
was being lowered. Even the men in the trenches 
had to be rationed severely, in some important 
ingredients of food. But Herr Seidler’s reference to 
Hungary has a meaning. It shows that both the 
Germans and the Austrians were convinced that 
Hungary had a surplus of corn and meat but that she 
selfishly appropriated it for her own needs. That 
conviction was ominous ; it was another sign of the 
approaching disruption in the ramshackle Empire. 
The Allied Governments were not fully apprised of 
the real condition of things in Austria-Hungary. It 
was vital to decision on the plans for 1918 that these 
facts should be known. But if the Army Intelligence 
Departments were in possession of the truth they did 
not pass it on to their respective Governments. 
Ludendorff and his Staff, however, knew it, and so 
did the Kaiser and his Ministers, and they came to 
the conclusion that Germany must anticipate that 
the structure of her alliances would crumble away 
before the end of 1918. Her own food situation was 
becoming more and more precarious. Even a good 

© Report of the Reichstag Commission, Vol. III. 
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harvest would leave her with a shortage of 300,000 
tons of corn, and her meat and milk supplies were 
quite inadequate to meet the minimum requirements 
of her Army and her population, There was a 

crippling shortage of fodder for the horses 
_ at the front. This, coupled with the lack 
publ of sufficient rubber, lubricants and petrol, 

reduced seriously the mobility of the 
German Army. Not merely was there an inadequate 
supply of draught-horses, but the deficiency of grain 
to keep up their strength considerably impaired their 
value. These conditions, whether they were known 
or not to the Allied Staffs, never seemed to be taken 
into account in their comparisons of the relative 
capacity of the two armies for waging such a cam- 
paign as was anticipated in 1918. Rapidity of 
Movement was essential on both sides for conducting 
an offensive on a great scale, now on one part and 
then on another part of the front. It is computed 
by competent military authorities that, owing to these 
shortages in the essentials of transport, no more than 
a third of the German Army could be regarded as 
mobile, the remaining two-thirds not being equipped 
with the necessary means of removal from one sector 
to another. 

When we come to the story of the campaign of 
1918, this paramount consideration will account 
for the long intervals which supervened between one 
great German attack and another, even when the 
time left to them was short and fast running out. 
During these anxious weeks, when every day we 
anticipated a renewal of the attack before we were 
able to reorganise a new front, I was at a loss to 
understand why Ludendorff gave us so much time 
to reinforce and reform our broken divisions, and 
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to dig and wire formidable new positions. On the 
other hand, when the fateful moment came for Foch 
to launch his offensive he gave the German Army no 
time for restoration or reformation. The difference 
in the temperament of these two great soldiers is not 
altogether responsible for the contrast in their 
methods. It was largely a question of the mobility 
of the rival armies. The Allies were abundantly 
supplied with the means of transport to and from 
railheads. I was given a striking illustration of the 
extent to which deficiencies of transport hampered 
the movement of the German Army at a critical 
juncture by the late Hugo Stinnes. In the course 
of a conversation I had with him after the War, I 
asked him to explain why the victorious German 
Army did not capture Amiens in March, 1918. I 
informed him that they had already got through all 
our defences, and that we had no organised forces 
between the German advance guard and that city. 
He said it was entirely due to the breakdown in 
their transport, owing to the lack of rubber. There 
was a sharp snowstorm, the rubberless wheel rims 
became clogged, and it was impossible to bring up the 
necessary ammunition for the troops and for the guns. 
The soldiers could not even be fed. 
The shortage of food in Central Europe indirectly 
diminished the number of German and Austrian 
troops that could be released for operations 
Supplies from in the west owing to the Russian peace. 
Russia The only hope which the Central Powers 
had of obtaining supplies of food and 
certain essential raw materials was in the exploitation 
of Russia. This could not be done without employing 
considerable forces in the occupation of the Russian 
cornfields and in pushing forward into the regions 
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where oil was obtainable. These garrison and far- 
distant raiding columns absorbed a number of both 
German and Austrian divisions. Most of them, but 
not all, were of secondary quality, but even these, if 
brought to the west, could have occupied quiet 
sectors and could have released fighting divisions for 
the battle front. They would also have been helpful 
as labour battalions. 

All these considerations drove the German General 
Staff to the conclusion that a decision must be forced 
at the earliest possible moment. 

That is why the German High Command did not 
attach overwhelming importance to the American 
German Army. They did not anticipate that its 
estimate of | intervention would count for a great 
American deal until late in the campaign of 1918. 
erence They were confident of destroying one or 
other or both of the Allied Armies in France before 
the Americans were in a position to render effective 
aid. Their information as to the progress of American 
recruitment, training and equipment was on the 
whole accurate. They knew that a vast number 
of men had been called to the colours in the United 
States of America, but they also knew that their 
training was very deficient and their equipment 
utterly inadequate. They were also fully persuaded 
that “‘ the preoccupation of tonnage with the supply- 
ing of the Entente excluded any extensive transport 
of troops, especially so long as the U-boat warfare 
was being maintained.” Their conclusion on this 
point was ‘‘ We need not therefore bother about the 
question as to the extent to which the Entente is in a 
position to bring strong American forces to Europe.”* 


* Reichstag Committee: General Von Kuhi’s Report on the American 
troops. 
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It is true that by the beginning of 1918 the check 
received by the submarine owing to the establishment 
of the convoy system forced the German Intelligence 
Department to revise their estimates. But even then 
they did not foresee what British shipping was capable 
of achieving under the pressure of a great emergency. 
They also underrated the fighting qualities of the 
American divisions that were brought over. They 
did not doubt the excellence of the material, but they 
did not think it possible to train it in time for use 
except in quiet sectors of the Western Front. The 
Germans calculated that only a comparatively small 
proportion of the American Army could be put into 
the fighting line during the critical months of 1918. 
Tn this respect both the French and British military 
authorities were of the same opinion. Pétain thought 
the American Army would not count until 1919 ; our 
G.H.Q. were just as contemptuous of the arrival of 
American reinforcements and even more of their 
utility when they landed. 
A perusal of the documents written during the War, 
whether on the side of the Germans or the Allies, 
reveals that both were in the dark. The 
Mutual mis fog of war was everywhere : we can see 
calculations how apt adversaries in any conflict are 
to miscalculate each other’s strength and 
weaknesses, each other’s opportunities and resources, 
Some difficulties are exaggerated, others are under- 
estimated or altogether ignored. The strength of 
opponents is in some respects under-assessed and in 
others over-stated. These errors are by no means 
confined to military problems. They occur in politics, 
in law and in business. It is difficult to judge at any 
given moment whether these misconceptions constitute 
the basis of a given policy, or whether the policy has 
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not inspired the miscalculation. Is an erroneous esti- 
mate of the facts responsible for the strategy, or is the 
strategy already determined upon responsible for 
the false manipulation of facts? As far as the Great 
War is concerned, time and reflection will ultimately 
provide the answer. As the years go by, and the 
realities stand out more clearly, and as personal 
prejudices fade or are eliminated, and more impartial 
conclusions can be derived from a calm survey of 
indisputable facts, it will be easier to reach a decision 
on these questions. 

The Allied Staffs had not a monopoly in the realm 
of illusions. General Ludendorff was convinced 
British that the pacifist movement in Britain 
pacifists was formidable and was growing in power 
encourage day by day. He was of opinion that a 
Lads reeling blow struck at the British Army 
would precipitate a political crisis in England, throw 
out of office what he conceived to be a bellicose and 
implacable War Ministry, and substitute for it a 
more pacific and amenable combination headed by 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Lansdowne. His Staff papers 
published by him since the War show what a part 
this estimate of the political possibilities in Britain 
played in his strategical schemes. 

Did the necessity for finding arguments in favour 
of a great offensive tempt him to exaggerate the 
reports he received, or was the information which 
came to him the reason which prompted him to 
decide in favour of an offensive? On the other side 
Marshal Haig was persuaded that the German Army 
had exhausted its reserves early in October, that the 
terrible blows he was inflicting upon it at Passchen- 
daele were destroying its morale, that 135 divisions 
were already pulverised and that the Germans 
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were therefore not in a condition to resist an offensive 
on the Passchendaele Front continued up till Novem- 
ber and then resumed in the spring. Did his ardour 
for the offensive he had planned and prosecuted 
colour his information, or did his information deter- 
mine his strategy? Events which it will now be my 
duty to set forth show clearly how both Ludendortf 
and Haig were misled as to the fundamental facts 
which ought to have shaped their strategic plans ; 
partly by informants upon whom they relied, partly 
by their own predispositions ; and in each case their 
war plans were necessarily faulty. In the case 
of the German Army it led to irretrievable disaster. 
Ultimately in the case of the British Army the pro- 
jected renewal of the Flanders offensive in the spring, 
when the Germans were at their strongest and the 
Allies at the greatest disadvantage, was overruled 
and irreparable catastrophe was averted. 


CHAPTER Lxx 


THE BELLIGERENTS STATE THEIR 
PEACE TERMS 


Were no efforts made to stop all this horrible 
slaughter of brave men in many lands? There were 

tentative approaches and soundings. 
Wer- Towards the end of 1917 informal com- 
of Austria munications were received by us through 

Switzerland which indicated that Austria 
and Turkey were anxious to bring the War to an end 
by negotiation. They were both in a bad way. 
In spite of the overthrow of Russia and the signal 
defeat inflicted on Italy, the internal situation in 
Austria was extremely serious. Food supplies were 
so short that parts of the Empire were on the verge 
of starvation, and even in the Army it was difficult 
to feed the troops. The Slavonic populations were 
never enthusiastic about the War, and economic 
conditions produced discontent even in the Germanic 
areas of the Empire. The Emperor and his advisers 
were apprehensive of uprisings which might end in 
Revolution. The Cabinet, whilst naturally anxious 
to avoid futile pourparlers like those initiated by 
Prince Sixte’s letters, which excited so much suspicion 
in the breasts of Italian statesmen, were alive to the 
importance of detaching Austria from the Central 
Alliance. They were convinced that the time had 
not come for entering into general peace negotiations. 
Germany was in no mood for conceding any terms 
which would be acceptable to the Allies or to America. 
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She had humbled Russia to the dust. She had des- 
troyed the Roumanian Army and was consuming 
Roumanian corn and drawing oil supplies from 
Roumanian wells. She had beaten off our attack 
on Flanders and had helped Austria to put the Italian 
Army to flight. She was far from being convinced 
that her submarine campaign had failed. She was 
still sinking our ships, and with her accession of fresh 
strength which came from the release of divisions 
from the Russian Front she was preparing a crashing 
attack on the exhausted French and British Armies 
in the West. A Peace Conference with such a 
Germany would give us none of our objectives and 
was only attainable on terms which would have left 
German militarism triumphant over all its foes. The 
point for the Cabinet to consider in all their Swiss 
feelers was whether there was any chance of effecting 
a separate peace with either Austria or Turkey, or 
with both. 
When it was intimated to us that the Austrian 
Prime Minister, Count Czernin, was willing to send 
Count Mensdorff to Switzerland to meet 
Smuts and a representative of the British Cabinet 
to discuss Peace, we felt that the dispatch 
of such a messenger constituted the best 
proof that the Austrian Government was in earnest 
in seeking a peaceable accommodation of the bloody 
quarrel. For us, Mensdorff was a highly acceptable 
emissary. Before the War he was one of the best 
liked and most trusted of the foreign Ambassadors 
in this country. We decided therefore to send 
General Smuts to meet him in Switzerland. General 
Smuts was to be accompanied by Mr. Philip Kerr 
(now Lord Lothian), who was on my staff. Their 
instructions were to confine themselves to the dis- 
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cussion of a separate peace with Austria and not to 
be drawn into any conversation as to the terms of a 
general peace. They were also to ascertain through 
our Minister there what value there was in the 
approaches which had been made to him ostensibly 
from Turkish sources, : 

1 give General Smuts’s account of the conversations 
that took place. His report is an historical document 
Smuts's of the first importance. It is a remark- 
account of able contemporary record of a frank 
thei interchange of views which took place at a 
critical stage of the War between one of 
the most experienced, as well as one of the ablest 
and sanest diplomatists of the time on the one hand, 
and on the other, one of the most enlightened states- 
men of the day. Apart from the fact that it puts 
clearly before us the opinion thus formed by men 
of high intelligence as to the problems of peace, it 
has also a special value as representing very fairly 
the conclusions formed by men of calm judgment on 
either side, not only as to the attitude but also as to 
the military position of the belligerents at the end 
of 1917. 


discussion 


“December 18-19, 1917. 

I reached Geneva on the morning of 18th 
December and had a short interview with Count 
Mensdorff in a quiet suburb in the outskirts of 
Geneva. I had another long conversation with 
him in.the afternoon, and a third conversation in 
the evening of the same day. I proceed to sum- 
marise the principal points of interest which 
emerged from these conversations. 

Before leaving London I discussed separately 
with the Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour the line 
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I should take in these conversations, and I con- 
ceived that the objects of my mission were twofold : 
first, to instil into the minds of the Austrians that 
in case they freed themselves from German domina- 
tion and made a fresh start in sympathy with the 
British Empire they would have our full sympathy 
and support ; and secondly, to gather as much 
information as possible while declining to enter 
into a general discussion of peace terms so far as 
the Germans were concerned, 
As will appear from the sequel the conversations 
have been fruitful in both these respects. A 
third object which I had in mind was, 
No peter e if possible, to induce the Austrians 
ete ese to conclude a separate peace ; but the 
subject was from many points of view 
a risky one to open, as I was anxious to avoid 
laying ourselves open to the charge in future 
of having intrigued with the Austrians for a separate 
peace. Before I reached this point in our dis- 
cussions, however, Mensdorff saved me from the 
difficulties of my task by taking the initiative himself 
in declaring that a separate peace was for Austria 
entirely out of the question, that it would be mad- 
ness on her part even to entertain the idea, that 
her circumstances rendered it impossible for her 
to carry it out, and that bad as her plight was it 
‘was not so desperate that she would do anything so 
treacherous and dishonourable. He said that she 
was not going to follow the example of Italy, and 
at the close of the conversations he returned to the 
subject and pointed out once more in the strongest 
language that a separate peace was not to be 
thought of. Austria was prepared to do anything 
to secure an honourable peace short of deserting 
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her ally during the War. I gathered the impression 
that Mensdorff thought that the principal object of 
my mission was to discuss a separate peace, and Iam 
therefore glad that I did not raise the point, but left 
it to be raised by him, which he did in the strongest 
language possible, and with evident sincerity. 

I opened the conversations by saying that I had 
come in response to the numerous unofficial 
overtures from Austria which had reached us both 
through Holland and Switzerland in recent months. 
We thought it only courteous that some definite 
response should be made to these overtures and that 
an opportunity should be given to hear what 
Austria had to say. I pointed out to him that the 
friendly feeling towards Austria which had existed 
among the British people before the War had by 
no means disappeared, that a great deal of sym- 
pathy continued to be felt for Austria, especially 
as she was looked upon not so much as a principal 
antagonist, but valued as having been used by 
Germany both in the policy which led to the War, 
as well as during the course of the War. The 
downfall of Russia had created fresh anxiety for 
the political future of Europe, and it was feared 
in many influential quarters that unless some 
counterweight was established on the Continent 
to Germany in the place of Russia, the future 
peace of Europe might continue to be precarious. 
From this point of view it was a matter of grave 
concern that Austria should no longer continue 
her réle of subordination to Germany, that she 
should be emancipated from German domination, 
and should, with the assistance of the Entente, and 
especially of the British Empire, make a fresh start 
of complete independence vis-d-vis the German 
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Empire. If Austria was prepared to play that 
réle and break with Germany she would have not 
only our sympathy but our active support, and 
we would do everything in our power to uphold 
and strengthen her and to assist her economic 

reconstruction. 
To this Mensdorff replied that he was most 
gratified to hear this, and all the more so because 
the last word which we had spoken 


Austria officially in regard to this matter was 
Se ion in the Allied reply to President Wilson’s 


Note at the beginning of 1917, in which 
the practical break-up and partition of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was foreshadowed as one of our 
principal war aims. I assured him that that 
note never had had such an intention, and that its 
object, and still more our object now, was to 
assist Austria to give the greatest freedom and 
autonomy to her subject nationalities. The best 
way to strengthen the bonds of sympathy between 
the British and Austro-Hungarian people was to 
liberalise as much as possible the local institutions 
of Austria-Hungary. We had no intention of 
interfering in her internal affairs, but we recog- 
nised that if Austria could become a really liberal 
Empire in which her subject peoples would, as far 
as possible, be satisfied and content, she would 
become for Central Europe very mich what the 
British Empire had become for the rest of the world. 
Smuts She would become a League of Free 
urges a Nations, very largely free from the 
liberal taint of militarism, and she would have 
autonomy a mission in the future even greater 
than her mission in the past. Looking to the 
future of Europe, and the new orientation which it 
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was necessary to give to the published policy of 
Europe, it seemed to thoughtful people in England 
that the above réle was not only the nobler one 
for Austria~Hungary, but was also necessary in 
order to secure the full sympathy and co-operation 
of the Entente, and especially of the British.Empire 
and America, and was still more necessary to 
prevent any future military dictatorship in Europe 
with its promise of fresh troubles for the world. 
For all this it seemed to me absolutely necessary 
that Austria should become entirely dissociated 
from the German Empire and should establish 
the friendliest relations with those Entente Powers 
that were actuated by fundamental pacific tenden- 
cies. I continued to labour this point with him 
and to point out what a success the British Empire 
had made of the government of divers races and 
peoples, and that Austria, by following the same 
liberal policy—a policy directed to the peaceful 
self-development of its peoples through the widest 
local autonomy—could probably achieve a no 
less striking success in Central Europe, and that 
peoples not now directly within her orbit might 
be drawn to her in future by the attractions of her 
new policy. For her, peace and liberty were as 
essential as for the British Empire, and now that 
Russia had disappeared as the principal military 
danger upon her flank there was no reason why she 
should not adopt this policy and lean more and 
more towards the British Empire and dissociate 
herself from German militarism. 

Mensdorff replied that these views would find the 
heartiest response in the most influential quarters 
in Austria-Hungary. Austrian statesmen were 
determined to make a fresh start after the War, but 
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he emphasised once more that nothing could be done 
to break away from Germany or to begin the new 
policy while the War lasted. The views which I 
had expressed with regard to the political future 
of Austria-Hungary would appeal very deeply to 
its rulers. He knew that both the Emperor and 
Count Czernin were actuated very much by senti- 
ments similar to those which I had expressed. 
Czernin, he said, was not a diplomat of the old 
school, but a young statesman descended from the 
ancient Royal House of Bohemia, full of lofty 
political idealism, and determined to see an end 
to all this military régime which has been the 
undoing of Europe. The views which he had so 
strongly and repeatedly expressed in favour of 
general disarmament and a League of Nations to 
safeguard the public order of Europe after this war, 
represented his deepest political convictions, and 
had incurred the wrath of influential sections of the 
German people. Mensdorff regretted that no 
word of sympathy had come from England for the 
policy stated by Czernin. Instead they in Austria 
had met only either with cold disdainful silence 
or the sneers of the Press. He hoped that it 
would still be possible for British statesmen publicly 
to extend their sympathy to Czernin’s views, and 
in that way to create a better atmosphere for 
solving the problems of the future. 

I pointed out in reply to this that the views of 
the British Government were perfectly well known 
Essential to be favourable to a League of Nations, 
conditions for 20d that our leading statesmen had 
a League repeatedly expressed their agreement 
of Nations with President Wilson in that regard. 
But we felt very strongly that the mere machinery 
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of a League of Nations would not only be 
useless, but would be positively dangerous unless it 
was established on the basis of a satisfactory peace, a 
peace which would not leave Germany in military 
predominance on the Continent, and which, in 
its territorial aspects, would as far as possible satisfy 
the principle of nationality. The German Empire 
had developed unsuspected military strength and 
predominance during this war, and the British 
people felt that whether Germany was inside 
or outside a League of Nations, it would, through 
the military power which it had developed, be able, 
at any time, to wreck the good work of the League. 
The danger and fear which have overhung Europe 
and led to this war would continue to exist, and 
anxiety among the other nations for their future 
would continue to stimulate them to fresh military 
preparations. It was therefore essential for a 
League of Nations that the German military 
domination should be broken in this war, and that 
the political dispositions of Central Europe after 
the War should afford some safeguard against its 
re-establishment. 

He said in reply to this that we were evidently 
underrating the new developments in Germany 
which were making for a new order. The Parlia- 
mentarisation of Germany had already proceeded 
much further than was commonly appreciated, and 
the effect of the repeated Chancellor crises was 
that it had now become impossible to have a 
government in Germany without a majority in the 
Reichstag. That was the real inwardness of all 
the obscure crises which had recently taken place. 
If we expected more at present and looked forward 
to a revolution in Germany during the War we 
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were much mistaken. The German working- 
classes were highly educated, and had developed 
great political capacity (Regierungsfahigheit), and 
even before the War the Socialist Party in Germany 
was the most powerful in Europe. But they cer- 
tainly were not going to follow the example of the 
Russians, nor would they betray their country 
while it was in danger; and it was generally 
anticipated that as soon as the War was over and 
the armies returned from the fronts, and the Ger- 
man people settled down again there would be 
the most far-reaching political changes. To my 
observation that the German civil government 
seems rather to have lost ground in comparison 
with the General Staff, whose efficiency had more 
and more established its predominance in Germany 
during the War, he replied with a contemptuous 
gesture that the whole military régime would be 
blown away as soon as the War was over and the 
German people could speak. 

He then tried to get on to general peace terms 
and said that in his opinion the time had come to 
open informal discussions between Great Britain 
and Germany, and if Austria as a friendly party 
could be used as an intermediary she would be 
highly gratified. I thanked him, but said that the 
time for discussing peace terms with the Germans 
had certainly not come, that neither the British 
public nor the British Government were in a 
temper to discuss peace with the German Govern- 
ment, and that our conversations should be 
confined entirely to questions affecting Austria-Hun- 
gary. To this he agreed, but with evident regret, 
and several times thereafter he made attempts 
to open a general discussion of German terms 
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of peace, but was constantly met by a blank 
refusal by me to enter into a discussion of this 
topic. 
The conversation then drifted on to territorial 
questions in connection with the peace, which 
might affect Austria-Hungary. Mens- 
Problem dorff himself raised the question of 
of Poland —_ Poland, which, he said, from its superior 
culture had rather a Western than an 
Eastern orientation. I said it was essential from 
the point of view which we had been discussing 
that the future Polish Kingdom should not have a 
German orientation. He replied that there was 
little fear of that ; that owing to the liberal policy 
that Austria had followed the future Polish State 
was much more likely to co-operate with Austria 
than with Germany. I said that we were pledged 
to an independent Kingdom or State of Poland, 
but that if Austria really broke away from Germany 
and realised the mission sketched out above, the 
possibility of some link of a personal or a loose 
nature between Austria and Poland was not 
excluded, and that the addition of Galicia to 
Poland might be a desirable move from that 
point of view. He said that a solution of the 
Polish question on those lines would commend 
itself to Austria-Hungary and might even appeal 
to the Poles themselves. There were constitu- 
tional difficulties, but he thought that it 
was possible to bring the future larger Poland 
within the orbit of the Austrian Empire of the 
future. 
I asked him next if some such solution was found 
of the Polish question and Austrian influence was 
thereby greatly increased that means should be 
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found to satisfy the reasonable claims of those States 
to whom we were pledged by various promises made 
during the War, such as Serbia, 
Roumania, and Italy. He said that he 
thought the case of Serbia did not 
present much difficulty so far as Austria 
was concerned. Austria disliked the Karageorge- 
vitch dynasty which was founded on assassina- 
tion, and would welcome guarantees which would 
prevent Serbia from becoming once more a centre 
of anti-Austrian intrigue. He also thought that 
Bulgaria would hold on to the Bulgarian parts 
of Serbia and that it would be a wise policy to 
acquiesce in her doing so. I replied that Serbia 
might in that case legitimately claim compensation, 
and that it was worthy of consideration whether 
the best policy even from the Austrian point of 
view was not to follow the principle of nationality 
and add Bosnia-Herzegovina to Serbia and bring 
Serbia into the Dalmatian coast, and to bring 
the greater Serbia thus constituted into a more 
friendly relation with Austria-Hungary. He asked 
what relation I meant, whether it was a loose 
political union or some economic union. I replied 
that I could not say, and that it was a question 
in which Serbia would have to be consulted, 
but that it seemed to me essential if the foundations 
of a future peaceful Europe were to be laid that 
rearrangements on a national basis should as far 
as possible be effected, and that a far-sighted policy 
followed by Austria now might conciliate the 
Southern Slav peoples and assist her to realise 
the great mission and position which might be in 
store for her. I pointed out that Russia would no 
longer be there to foment anti-Austrian feeling 
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among the Southern Slavs and that was the best 
guarantee which Austria could have for the future. 
The rest must be left to wise statesmanship, 
and sound territorial arrangement. Mensdorff 
appeared to me to be not unfavourable to this 
point of view which I was urging, although he did 
not openly commit himself. When, however, I 
came to Roumania he became somewhat excited 
and said that Roumania was finished and that they 
would do nothing for that treacherous State, and 
Hungary would refuse to surrender an inch of 
territory to Roumania, and that his brother-in-law, 
Count Apponyi, who was really a pacifist, had 
assured him only a few days ago that Hungary 
would fight to the last ditch rather than surrender 
any territory to Roumania. Mensdorff added that 
it was only a fringe of Transylvania which was 
inhabited by Roumanians. I pointed out in 
reply that considerable parts of Bukovina and 
Bessarabia had a predominantly Roumanian popu- 
lation, and that as Bulgaria was also claiming the 
Bulgarian part of Dobrudja, the question of 
bringing together the Roumanian people into one 
State was one well worthy of consideration and that 
it was in the interest of Austria-Hungary to have a 
friendly and satisfied Roumania on her flank. 
He said that Bukovina was on a different footing 
from Transylvania, and that he hoped that no 
proposals would be made which meant any parti- 
tion of Hungarian territory as this would be most 
fiercely resisted by the Hungarians. Bessarabia 
was, of course, a question in which Austria was not 
concerned, and I did not gather that he was 
opposed to my suggestion so far as Bukovina was 
concerned. 
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This brought us on to Italy. Mensdorff asked 
how we could defend the national principle in 
connection with the promises which 
we had made to Italy in the Balkans, 
where we had promised to Italy terri- 
tories which contained few Italians 
and a predominantly Slav or Slovene population. 
He also asked how it was possible if we were 
favourably disposed towards the future Austria- 
Hungary that we could think of practically cutting 
her off from outlets to the sea and planting the 
Italians on both shores of the Adriatic. Apart 
from Dalmatia, Trieste had never belonged to 
Italy, had voluntarily decided centuries ago to 
come under Austria and had been under Austria 
ever since. Austria would never agree to Trieste 
being wrenched from her or to be deprived of 
proper access to the Adriatic. Italy had no right 
to be at Valona either. 

I did not want to discuss these questions with him 
as I was not fully conversant with them but it 
seemed to me indisputable from every point of 
view that the Trentino should be ceded to Italy. 
The strategic frontier of Italy in the north was 
impossible, and Trentino was an almost entirely 
Italian population. To his observation that after 
the treachery of Italy there was no disposition 
to make any concessions to her, I replied that 
Italy would never have been induced to desert 
Austria if the latter did not sit on territory which 
Italy could legitimately claim to be hers, and that 
from the point of view of future peace and security 
it seemed to me desirable in the highest interests of 
Austria to suppress all feelings of resentment towards 
Italy, to deal with her on high statesmanlike lines, 
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and by the surrender to her of the Trentino to 
secure a friend and aily in Italy. To this he made 
no further objection, and I did not press him any 
further on the point. My own feeling was that 
Austria would be prepared for a deal, although 
he did not expressly say so. 

In all this discussion of territorial questions I 
purposely abstained from going too deeply into 
details at this stage, as I intended merely to have 
a preliminary canter over the ground in order to 
satisfy myself in my capacity as a scout of the 
general attitude of the Austrians on the question 
of territorial concessions. The impression I formed 
was that the Austrian mind was in an accommodating 
mood, and that moderate and reasonable proposals 
from us would meet with serious and favourable 
consideration. Further I did not think it wise to 
go at this stage, as not only are we not in possession 
of the revised views of our Allies, but I am also 
doubtful whether the War Cabinet has come to even 
provisional conclusions on the difficult matters 
touched upon in these conversations. 

This finished the conversation in the afternoon. 

In the evening we had another conversation, in 
which Mensdorff made repeated efforts to induce 
The eveni me to discuss general peace terms. I, 
conentatiog; ~bowever, firmly declined to do so, but 
no discussion allowed him to make several statements 
of general _— of great interest which I shall mention 
Peace terms Yater. He seemed to have been under 
the impression that I was merely manceuvring in 
refusing to discuss general peace terms, and when 
finally he realised that he was wrong he seemed 
deeply disappointed. He exclaimed that in that case 
there was no peace in sight and that this horrible 
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War must go on. Europe, he said, was dying at 
the centre, America was becoming the financial 
and economic centre of the world, while Japan at 
the other end was gathering to herself immense 
power and resources and the whole trade of Asia. 
Why were we going on fighting? The British 
Prime Minister had said that we must have victory, 
Asquith had said that Prussian militarism must be 
crushed, If another year of this destruction had 
to pass the position of Europe and civilisation, 
already so pitiable, would indeed be beyond repair. 
What was the sort of victory we had in view? 
How would we know it and when would we 
consider it to be achieved? Did we want the 
Hohenzollerns to go? Surely, that was not likely 
to happen during the War, and would in any case 
not justify the practical destruction of European 
civilisation. Any political revolution in Germany 
would follow, not precede, the peace. Or did we 
intend the break-up of the German Army, or the 
occupation of Belgium? Surely that was no 
reasonable expectation either. 

I explained to him how deeply impressed the 
British people were with the dangers to the future 
Britain political system of Europe, if Germany 
must break‘ Survived as a sort of military dictator, 
German and that we meant to continue the War 
militarism until either victory had been achieved 
or the dark forces of revolution had done their work 
in Germany as they had already done in Russia. 
We were in a good position to go on. America was 
coming in with resources far greater and more real 
than any we had lost through the defection of 
Russia. France had suffered but little this year, 
and her Army had a very high morale and quite 
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sufficient reserves for next year; while our full 
resources in mechanical and man-power were only 
now being mobilised for the decisive phases of the 
War. I explained to him how the submarine and 
shipping situation had altered since last spring, and 
that we were now in a position, if necessary, to go 
on indefinitely as we had done during the 
Napoleonic Wars. The menace of Germany was 
no less grave than the menace of Napoleon, and 
was meeting with an even more determined temper 
on the part of the British people. 

He replied that that would indeed be the end of 
Europe. Was it really worth while? He again 
Mensdorff asked what this vague victory was for 
pleads for which all these immeasurable sacrifices 
compromise had to be made. What was the 
beace terms definition of it, or what was the measure 
of proof of it? Surely the German Army was not 
going to put up the white flag and openly abase 
itself and acknowledge defeat. It would continue 
the defence as brave men knew how to do. To his 
mind it was necessary to define clearly what we 
meant by victory. He would see only one test of 
our victory, and that was that we should define 
our aims closely, and place our terms before the 
enemy, and that the enemy should either accept 
or reject them. Otherwise the War would continue 
in misunderstanding, in darkness and fog, so to say. 
If the enemy accepted our terms we would have 
won; if not, we could go on until he was forced 
to accept them. He pleaded for reasonable terms, 
He urged that the way should be prepared for 
their acceptance by Germany by means of pre- 
liminary conversations with Austria, in which the 
Germans were or were not to take part, according 
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as we wished. He did not anticipate that the 
German attitude would be unreasonable. Belgium, 
he thought, would be evacuated, provided German 
economic and industrial interests, which before the 
War were very great in Belgium, were not injured 
or hampered. He did not believe there was any 
intention to annex any of the occupied parts of 
Russia. He could not say this for certain, but 
would be most surprised if the Germans made any 
such claim. About Alsace-Lorraine he knew that 
there were great difficulties, but incidentally he 
here asked the significant question, whether France 
wanted the whole of Alsace-Lorraine back. He 
continued that the Germans were very keen to get 
their colonies or some of them back, and he thought 
they would claim heavy compensation if we 
declined to return them. Above all, they would 
resist to the utmost a post-War economic war, as 
that would mean their practical boycott from the 
markets of the world. Such an economic war 
would be inconsistent with the new international 
system which we wished to promote after the War, 
and Austria, no less than Germany, would resist it 
to the utmost. He hoped that the objects which 
we had in view would be fair, reasonable and 
moderate ; if they were, the time had come for 
their achievement, and for that purpose it would 
be highly desirable to clear up the situation by 
further discussions of an informal character, in 
which the Germans need not necessarily take a 
part to begin with. 

I did not enter into a discussion of these general 
questions, and the Count went on to say with 
obvious sincerity that the two greatest peoples on 
earth, the two greatest peoples that had ever 
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existed, were the British and the Germans, that the 
future of the world depended on both of them and 
5 on their co-operation, that it was not in 
British the interests of the world that either of 
co-operation them should be utterly defeated, even if 
vital for that were possible, and that such a 
orld peace defeat would become the source of 
fresh calamities for the future of mankind. He 
hoped most earnestly that reason would prevail. 
I replied that it was only because of our solicitude 
for the future that we did not wish to leave the 
root of the evil to survive and to grow afresh in 
the future. It was not from any warlike spirit 
but because of our horror of war that we were 
prepared to endure its evils longer for the present in 
order to end them for the future—to which he 
retorted, in lighter vein, that the Entente did 
certainly seem more warlike at present than the 
Central Powers. 
This brought our conversations to an end, and 
we said good-bye to cach other. 
The following morning, 19th December, the 
Count, who had ascertained that I was stopping 
another day in Geneva, sent a message 
A farther to ask whether he could have another 
interview interview with me. I therefore saw 
him again in the afternoon of thé same 
day, and he said to me that he was anxious that 
both of us should be clear on certain points. In 
the first place, Austria would be prepared to go 
any length with us in pressing on Germany a 
policy of disarmament, including the submarine 
and similar developments, and the policy of 
conferences and arbitration against war in future. 
In the second place he was profoundly thankful 
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for the sympathy which I had expressed for the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and when in future 
they took a line of their own independent of 
Germany they would count on our support. In 
the third place he trusted that at the peace we 
would use our influence with our friends to moderate 
their demands, and in that case Austria would do 
her best to meet us fairly. 

In reply I repeated some of the views already 
expressed in the preceding conversations. I added 
that Austria had now a great opportunity to show 
the highest statesmanship and thereby to help the 
world towards an early, satisfactory and lasting 
settlement. She would have to free herself from 
German influence and make a fresh independent 
start of her own. She would also have to give up 
some small things in order to realise the greater 
destiny that might be in store for her. He replied 
that it was very hard to give away after the 
shocking behaviour especially of Roumania and 
Italy, but Austria would be prepared to meet us 
reasonably if we stood by her anid made no unfair 
claims. 

T soon saw, however, that something else was 
really on his mind. He then came out with it. 
He said that the War must be ended, 


Austria 7 yy 

anxious to and that it was the fervent ambition of 
mediate Austria to be the instrument for bring- 
peace ing this about. A separate peace would 


be impossible, but Austria, whose sympathies were 
really with Great Britain, wished in future to work 
with her. Austria could stand between the great 
enemies and help towards peace if use was made of 
her, She was ready and anxious to do anything. 
Especially must we not separate now that conversa- 
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tions had started. He hoped we would meet again 
to pursue our discussions, if possible into greater 
details. Next time, or the time after next, he felt 
sure that Count Czernin would come to the 
discussion if we wanted one who could speak with 
more authority. He hoped it would be possible in 
such a case to fix a meeting-place nearer the 
Austrian frontier. If we did not wish to speak to 
the Germans the discussions might again be confined 
to the Austrian aspect of peace. Ifagain we wished 
to have a more general discussion but still not with 
the Germans, we could make use of Czernin, who 
was in sympathy with British ideals and could 
usefully smooth away preliminary difficulties with 
the Germans. 

He hoped that the agencies which we had used 
to get into touch on this occasion would be used 
again for the same purpose, and that we would 
meet again soon. He returned once more to the 
subject 6f victory and said it was misleading to talk of 
victory, for while the Germans had been successful in Central 
Europe, the British Empire had gained far more lasting and 
far-reaching victories over the whole world, and was now in 
complete control of everything outside Central Europe. The 
victory was already ours in a very important sense, 
and it was useless to continue to shed the blood 
of tens and hundreds of thousands of the youth 
of Europe for a greater measure of military 
success, which might or might not be achieved in 
future. 

I repeated to him what I had previously said, 
that I did not think we were prepared to talk to 
Germany, but we appreciated his suggestion to 
keep the present conversations on foot, and would 
bear in mind what he had said about Czernin. If, 
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on their part, the Austrians wished to speak to us 
again, the same channels would avail unless 
secrecy demanded resort to other channels. 

We then parted. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I have not the 
least doubt that the line we have taken with 
Austria on this occasion will prove most useful 
and fruitful. It evidently made a deep impression 
on Count Mensdorff. From the very depths of her 
abasement and despair, Austria has been made to 
see daylight, and I expect that she will strain every 
nerve to induce Germany to accept moderate 
terms, and that she will thereafter strive, with 
our assistance, to recover and assert her 
political independence of Germany. Whether the 
vision of a truly liberal Austria will really 
appeal to her statesmen, the future alone will 
show. 

In all these conversations I deliberately refrained 
from a word of reference to Turkey.” 


It will be observed that at that date we did not 

contemplate a complete break-up of the Austrian 

Empire, but rather that within its bounds 

Inferences there should be set up a number of free 

aepett autonomous and practically independent 

States on the model of the British Empire. 

There are a few outstanding inferences to be drawn 
from this remarkable document :— 


1. At that date the negotiation of a separate 
peace with Austria was out of the question. 
Mensdorff, representing as he did the Austrian 
Prime Minister’s views, would regard such a peace 
as dishonouring to the Empire. That was in itself 
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conclusive as to the impracticability of further 
negotiation. Even had we agreed to a general 
Conference, France would treat it as an 
abandonment and a betrayal. 

2. No concessions were to be made to Italy and 
Roumania. Their entry into the War on the side 
of the Allies was regarded as an act of unutterable 
treachery. In fact, Mensdorff said that if Austria 
were to make a separate peace with the Allies she 
would be “as base as Italy.” There was the 
additional objection to conceding any territory to 
either Italy or Roumania, that at that moment 
they were both in the position of beaten foes. We 
could not take that view without betraying Italy, 
who was still fighting on our side. 

3. Germany was, in the estimation of Mensdorff, 
militarily triumphant. He evidently believed she 
could not be beaten. The worst that could befall 
her would be a stalemate. She could not, therefore, 
contemplate a peace based on the assumption that 
she was already defeated or was likely to be beaten 
in the end. 


The Cabinet considered this report a complete 
justification of their view that the time had not yet 
arrived for a general Peace Conference in which 
Germany would be included. 

On the other hand, Mensdorff made a fruitful 
suggestion which we felt might be acted upon without 

delay. He urged us to state our peace 
Ned ‘fg terms in a way which would be so clear 
peace aims and definite that our enemies could not 
fail to understand what were our aims. 
If they felt they were reasonable they would be 
accepted. On the other hand, if they did not 
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form a basis for discussion they would be rejected. 
We would all then know exactly where we 
stood. 

A similar suggestion came from Dr. Parodi, an agent 
of the opposition party in Turkey, who had come to 

Switzerland with the intention of estab- 
Turkish lishing contact with the Allies, and 
approaches was interviewed there by Mr. Kerr. He 

admitted that for the time being the 
Germanophile section of the Committee of Union 
and Progress which governed Turkey was upper- 
most, but he thought that the proclamation of 
moderate terms might reverse the proportions. Enver 
Pasha, the strongest man in the Government, was a 
pure militarist Germanophile, and was still confident 
that Germany would win the War. His principal 
colleague, Talaat Pasha, thought Germany would be 
neither victorious nor beaten and that there would 
be a paix blanche more or less on the basis of the 
status quo. Philip Kerr’s informant thought that if we 
made it clear that one of our objects was to establish 
Arab autonomy it would hearten the Arabs and 
further the antagonism which existed between the 
Arab and Turkish officers. 

Mr. Kerr’s interview with Dr. Parodi was 
not satisfactory. Parodi did not profess to represent 
the Turkish Government and it was clear from this 
conversation that the governing party in the Turkish 
Empire was not yet ready to enter into any negotia- 
tions with the Allies on any terms which we could 
entertain—or even discover. Mr. Kerr’s Report is 
given in full in Appendix I to this Chapter. 

The net result of this visit to Switzerland was to 
leave the impression that a separate peace with 
Austria and Turkey was not attainable just yet, 
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but that the time had arrived when it was desirable 
that the Government should re-state the terms upon 
which it was prepared to make peace. 

There was another reason why a re-statement of 
our war aims was necessary at this juncture. We 
‘An answer Were coming to the last, and in so many 
necessary tg Ways the most critical stage of the War. 
pacifist There was a great deal of pacifist propa- 
propagenda ganda at home which, operating on a 
natural weariness, might develop into a dangerous 
anti-war sentiment that would undermine the morale 
of the nation at a time when the event depended 
on the staying power of the nations. All the belli- 
gerent nations were confronted with this situation. 
In Germany, Austria and Russia the Peace sentiment 
was fostered amongst the population by hardship and 
privation and even actual hunger. It was one of the 
reasons why I attached so much importance to 
the question of maintaining our food supplies. The 
desire for peace was spreading amongst men and 
women who, although they were convinced of the 
righteousness of the War, felt that the time had come 
for putting an end to its horrors in the name of 
humanity, if it could be done on any terms that were 
honourable and safe. Lord Lansdowne constituted 
himself the spokesman of this sentiment. He repre- 
sented a powerful and growing section of the people 
not only in social, but also in industrial circles. 
The suffering was not confined to one class. All 
classes alike shared the tortures of sorrow for the 
fallen, and the anxietics of incessant apprehension for 
those who were in the zone of death. Amongst the 
workmen there was an unrest that was disturbing 
and might at any moment become dangerous. The 
efforts we were making to comb out more men for 
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the Army were meeting with resistance amongst the 
Trade Unions, whose loyalty and patriotism had 
throughout been above reproach. I attached great 
importance to retaining their continued support in the 
prosecution of the War. Had they been driven into 
hostility, a dangerous rift in the home front would 
have been inevitable. Germany was to find out how 
fatal to success was the alienation of organised 
labour. The influence of the MacDonald section 
of the Labour movement was becoming greater, and 
their agitation was intensifying and gaining fresh 
adherents. One of their number informed me that 
he never attended more packed and enthusiastic 
meetings than those which he addressed on 
peace during the last year or two of the War. 
It was essential to convince the nation that we 
were not continuing the War merely to gain a 
vindictive or looting triumph, but that we had 
definite peace aims and that these were both just and 
attainable. 
The difficulties with our man-power had almost 
produced a deadlock with the Trade Unions. 
Without their goodwill and co-operation, 
Trade Union we could not have secured further recruits 
problems from amongst the exempted—certainly not 
without a resistance which might have 
alienated organised labour throughout the land. 
It therefore became necessary to open negotiations 
with them. I decided, first of all, to invite the 
Trade Unions to a Conference on the subject of our 
war aims. In order to ensure their co-operation it 
was necessary to place before them with complete 
frankness the purpose with which we were prosecuting 
the War. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress and of the Labour Party 
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had already formulated their peace proposals on 
16th December. They did not differ in any material 
respect from those which we were putting forward. 
That rendered my task very much easier, for there 
had been mischievous statements circulated in the 
Press and at meetings and in private that our aims 
were of an “ imperialistic ” and predatory character, 
and that we were only continuing the cruelties and 
sufferings of war in order to secure these nefarious 
objects. 

I therefore had a detailed and a careful statement 
prepared of our peace objectives. They were con- 
I prepore sidered in the greatest detail by the 
anagred Cabinet and approved by them. As I 
statement of had been informed by an eminent Ameri- 
Peace aims can, who was in touch with the Asquith 
section of the Liberals, that they thought “ opinion 
in favour of continuing the War was weakening in 
this country,” I thought it desirable to secure their 
assent to the peace proposals we intended to put 
forward, so that the peace terms we proclaimed 
should be national in the true sense of the word. I 
arranged a private meeting with Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey to discuss our peace declaration. 

We met at breakfast at Mr. Asquith’s house. I 
read to them the document which I had prepared. 

I had already obtained the Cabinet 
Asi assent to its terms. With some slight 
approve alterations, entirely in the wording, they 

approved its terms. The suggested 
amendments were duly incorporated. The Cabinet 
took the necessary steps to inform the Dominions 
of the nature of the statement I proposed to make. 
Their approval was secured before we committed 
ourselves, 
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The Conference with the Trade Unions took place 
at the Caxton Hall on the 5th January. It was a 
crowded gathering of delegates and 
Caxton Halt thoroughly representative. I gave to them 
Conference in full the declaration of our war aims. 
Although no resolution was passed, at the 
end of the meeting there was every indication of a 
general acceptance by the delegates of the proposals 
submitted to them. Inasmuch as the terms of 
peace outlined on this occasion represented not merely 
the views of Ministers and their supporters, but of 
Labour, the Independent Liberals and the Dominions, 
and were subsequently embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles, the statement I made to the Trade Unions 
is an essential part of my narrative of the War. I 
accordingly include the full text of my speech in 
Appendix II to this Chapter. As will be seen by a 
reference to it, J made it clear that our one object in 
the War was to defend the violated public law of 
Europe, to vindicate Treaty obligations and to secure 
the restoration of Belgium. We intended to stand 
by French democracy in its demand for 
My statement the restitution of its lost provinces and 
of war aims to secure national freedom for those parts 
of the Austrian Empire which were at 
present held in unwilling bondage to an alien race. 
As to the ultimate peace settlement, I concluded my 
speech by saying :— 


‘|. . whatever settlement is made will be suitable 
only to the circumstances under which it is made, 
and, as those circumstances change, changes in the 
settlement will be called for. 

So long as the possibility of dispute between 
nations continues, that is to say, so jong as men and 
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women are dominated by passioned ambition, and 
war is the only means of settling a dispute, all 
nations must live under the burden not only of 
having from time to time to engage in it, but of 
being compelled to prepare for its possible out- 
break. The crushing weight of modern armaments, 
the increasing evil of compulsory military service, 
the vast waste of wealth and effort involved in war- 
like preparation, these are blots on our civilisation 
of which every thinking individual must be 
ashamed. 

For these and other similar reasons, we are 
confident that a great attempt must be made to 
establish by some international organisation an 
alternative to war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes. After all, war is a relic of 
barbarism, and just as law has succeeded violence 
as the means of settling disputes between indivi- 
duals, so we believe that it is destined ultimately 
to take the place of war in the settlement of con- 
troversies between nations. 

If, then, we are asked what are we fighting for, 
we reply, as we have often replied—-we are fighting 
for a just and lasting peace—and we believe that 
before permanent peace can be hoped for three 
conditions must be fulfilled. 

First, the sanctity of treaties must be re-estab- 
lished ; secondly, a territorial settlement must 
be secured based on the right of self-determination 
or the consent of the governed ; and, lastly, we 
must seck by the creation of some international 
organisation to limit the burden of armaments and 
diminish the probability of war. 

On those conditions the British Empire would 
welcome peace; to secure those conditions its 
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peoples are prepared to make even greater sacri- 
fices than those they have yet endured.” 


Prince Max of Baden in referring to my speech in 
his Memoirs says :— 


British “Immediately after this speech, the 
oer rift in the British home front closed.” 


Henceforth, those who were seeking disunion 
for political or personal motives were forced into 
another tack in which Labour had no interest. 

Shortly after the meeting I received the following 
letter from Mr. Clynes, who was Minister of Food 
at that time :— 


“ Dear Prime Minister, 

I have had the opportunity within the past 

few days while on work for the above Ministry of 

meeting representative men in Con- 

Clynes's ferences and in other ways, and I 

letter would like to send you this line to say 

what a splendid effect your speech to 

the Labour Delegates has had on the minds of men 

who were getting rather unsettled because of the 

length of the War and the effects of a form of propa- 
ganda which has been freely continued. 

Most of what was said of course was not new, 
but the occasion and the form of the speech have 
been of the greatest value. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. R. Crynes.” 


A few days Jater, President Wilson gave utterance 
to his famous Fourteen Points. This declaration, 
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which subsequently played such an important part 
at the Armistice and the Peace Conference, was 
Wilson not regarded by any of the Allies as 
announceshis being at variance on vital matters, except 
“Fourteen in respect of Freedom of the Seas, .with 
Points their own declarations —although we 
never formally accepted them, and they constituted 
no part of the official policy of the Alliance. 

In an allusion to my speech President Wilson 
said :— 


“ Within the last week Mr. Lloyd George has 
spoken with admirable candour and in admirable 
spirit for the people and government of Great 
Britain.” 


M. Pichon also made a declaration on behalf of 
France which corresponded with that of the British 
Government. 

Meanwhile, the Germans felt that it was essential 
that some response should be made by them to the peace 

declarations of Allied statesmen. They 

knew that not only the world but their 
plans @ rebly own people were waiting for their answer. 

The prolongation of the War or its end 
depended not on the voice of Austria, but of her 
powerful ally, Germany. Long communications on 
the subject passed between the Kaiser, Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff and the German Chancellor. These 
messages or their purport were not of course known to 
the Allies at that time, but they have since seen the 
light, and as an indication of the German attitude 
towards peace at the beginning of 1918, the letter 
written by Hindenburg to the Kaiser on the 7th 
January is significant. The underlining of passages 
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was made by the Kaiser at the time and indicates 
his attitude. 


“ General Headquarters, 
7th January, 1918. 

Your Majesty, 
has been pleased to command that General Luden- 
Hinden- dorff and I should takea responsible part 
burg’s in the peace negotiations, Your 
letter to Majesty, in doing so, made it our right 
the Kaiser and duty to see to it that the result of the 
peace corresponds to the sacrifices and achieve- 
ments of the German people and army, and 
the peace strengthens us materially and bring 
such strong frontiers, that our opponents 
be so ready to venture to let loose a fresh war. 

In all discussions under the presidency of Your 
Majesty and with the Chancellor we have pointed 
to the importance of protected frontiers as a vital 
question for Germany. It is doubtful whether 
such frontiers will be obtained, and this troubles 
me considerably.” 
































Then follow lengthy complaints of the way the Army 
Staff’s views regarding Austria, Lithuania and Poland 
had been overlooked. He was especially angry 
about the cession of Poland to Austria. He points 
to the criticism of the Army outside and adds the 
ominous sentence which is underlined by the Kaiser : 
“1 cannot suppress the fear that the manner in which 
the negotiations were conducted and the result in 
Brest will unfavourably influence the temper of 
the Army.” 
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But the most significant paragraph of all is the 
following :~- 


“ The latter is now being put to a great test. In 
order to secure for ourselves the political 
N and economic world position, which 
pid rip we need, we must beat the Western 
German Powers. For this reason Your Majesty 
aed ordered the attack in the West. 
This involves by far the greatest effort we have 
made during the whole war ; the greatest sacrifices 
will be asked for. After the incidents at Brest I 
doubt whether at the conclusion of peace we shall 
obtain the rewards which our predominance 
demands and which are worthy of our sacrifices. The 
unavoidable effect would be a terrible disappointment for 
the home-coming army and for the nation which 
would have to bear prohibitive taxes. . . . 

T am definitely convinced that the policy advo- 
cated by us leads to a strengthening of the monarchy 
and an extended predominance of Germany, whilst 
the opposite policy can only bring Germany down 
from the height to which Your Majesty and the 
ancestors of Your All-Highest led her.” 











On the publication of the speeches of President 
Wilson and myself, Count Hertling, the German 
Imperial Chancellor, and Count Czernin were charged 
with the enemy replies. On 24th January, Count 
Hertling spoke in the Reichstag and, after referring 
to the Brest-Litovsk negotiations proceeded :— 


“ Two announcements have, as we all know, been 
made in the meantime by enemy statesmen—the 
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speech by the English Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, 
of 5th January, and the message of President Wilson 

of the day after. I freely admit that 
Hertling’s = Mr. Lloyd George has changed his 
speech tone. He no longer uses abuse, and 

thus appears to wish to establish again 
his claim to negotiating abilities, of which I had 
previously despaired. All the same I cannot go 
so far as the many opinions from neutral countries 
which claim to read in the speech of Mr. Lloyd 
George a sincere desire for peace, and even a 
friendly spirit. It is true that he declares that he 
does not wish to destroy Germany, and that he has 
never wanted to destroy her. He even finds 
expressions of respect for our economic, political 
and cultural position, but amongst them there is no 
lack of other utterances, and between the lines 
there is always present that it is his duty to sit 
in judgment on guilty Germany for all sorts of 
crimes. 

This is the spirit, gentlemen, with which naturally 
we can have nothing to do, and in which as yet we 
can observe no trace of a sincere desire for peace. 
We are supposed to be culprits over whom the 
Entente is now sitting in judgment.” 


He then entered into an elaborate defence of 
Germany’s action in waging war and holding on to 
Alsace-Lorraine. His announcement that Germany 
would not part with it was received in the Reichstag 
with “Loud Cheers.” He then made a very 
significant and sinister allusion to German designs 
on the invaded provinces of France. 


“ The occupied parts of France are a valuable 
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pawn in our hands. Here also forcible annexation 
forms no part of the official German policy. 
No The conditions and mode of the evacuation, 
surrender which must take into consideration 
of Alsace- the ‘vital interests of Germany, must 
Lorraine be agreed between Germany and 
France. I can only once again expressly emphas- 
ise that there can never be any question of the 
separation of the Imperial Provinces. We will 
never permit ourselves to be robbed of Alsace- 
Lorraine by our enemies under the pretext of any 
fine phrases—of Alsace-Lorraine, which in the 
meantime, has become more and more closely 
allied internally with German life, which is deve- 
loping more and more economically in a highly 
satisfactory manner, and where more than 87 
per cent. of the people speak the German mother 
tongue. (Loud cheers.)” 


Not much hope there. Even the provinces of 
France occupied in this war were only to be returned 
“on conditions.” 

As to Russia and Poland, we were brusquely told 
to mind our own business :— 


“The Entente States having refused to join in 
the negotiations within the period agreed upon by 
Russia and the four Allied Powers, I 
Germany's must decline, in the name of the latter, 
ferjand any subsequent interference. The 
question here involved is one which 

alone concerns Russia and the four Allied Powers. 
It was not the Entente—who found nothing 
but meaningless words for Poland and before the 
War never mediated on her behalf with Russia— 
but the German Empire and Austria-Hungary 
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who freed Poland from the Tsaristic régime which 
was oppressing her national individuality. There- 
fore, it must be left to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary and Poland to come to an agreement 
about the future organisation of that country. We 
are, as has been proved by the negotiations and 
declarations of the last year, well under way with 
the task.” 


But his treatment of Belgium was a final blow to any 
hope of peace :— 


“As far as the Belgian question is con- 
cerned it has been declared repeatedly by my 
predecessors in office that at no time 
= oe during the War has the forcible annexa- 
Belgium tion of Belgium by the German Empire 
formed a point in the programme of 
German politics. The Belgian question belongs 
to a complicity of questions, the details of which 
will have to be regulated during the peace negotia- 
tions. As long as our enemies unreservedly adopt 
the attitude that the integrity of the territory of 
the Allies offers the only possible foundation for 
peace negotiations, I must adhere to the stand- 
point which, up to the present, has always been 
taken, and must decline any discussion of the 
Belgian question until the general discussion takes 
place.” 


Italian claims he treated as a question entirely for 
Austria, We shall see later on what Austria had to 
say about them. The fate of Arabs in Mesopotamia 
and Arabs and Jews in Palestine was a matter entirely 
for the Turks. The Turks said nothing on the 
subject. 
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It is evident both from Hindenburg’s letter and 

Hertling’s speech that the Germans were in no mind 

_ to discuss any tolerable peace. They 

Comey a were full of the assurance of victory. 

partes yee Hertling’s real attitude is revealed to- 
wards the end of his speech :— 


‘* May they believe me when I state that our 
military situation was never so favourable as it is 
now. Our highly gifted Army Leaders face the 
future with undiminished confidence in victory. 
Throughout the whole army, in the officers, and 
in the men, lives the unbroken joy of battle.” 


The Supreme War Council held at Versailles on 

the and February reviewed the whole of these Peace 

Declarations. As a result of the discussion 

Declaration it was decided to issue a joint declaration 

¥ ar Coit embodying the results of the session of 

the Council. This was published in the 

Press of the Allied countries on 4th February and 
included the following paragraph :— 


“The Supreme War Council gave the most 
careful consideration to the recent utterances of 
the German Chancellor and of the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, but was 
unable to find in them any real approximation to 
the moderate conditions laid down by all the 
Allied Governments. This conviction was only 
deepened by the impression made by the contrast 
between the professed idealistic aims with which 
the Central Powers entered upon the present 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, and the now openly 
disclosed plans of conquest and spoliation. Under 
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the circumstances, the Supreme War Council 
decided that the only immediate task before them 
lay in the prosecution with the utmost vigour, and 
in the closest and most effective co-operation, of 
the military efforts of the Allies, until such time as 
the pressure of that effort shall have brought about 
in the enemy Governments and peoples a change 
of temper which would justify the hope of the 
conclusion of peace on terms which would not 
involve the abandonment, in face of an aggressive 
and unrepentant militarism, of all the principles of 
freedom, justice and the respect for the Law of 
Nations which the Allies are resolved to vindicate.” 


But if the statement of our peace aims set out in 
my speech of 5th January had brought forth no 
favourable public response from the Central Powers, 
one of their most important Ministers—Count Czernin, 
the Austrian Foreign Minister—secretly harboured 
and expressed more kindly thoughts of our proposals. 
Very soon after the delivery of my speech there 
was a renewal of the approaches to us from Austria. 

Our Minister at Berne received a message that 
Count Czernin wished to meet me in Switzerland. 

The Minister had indirectly received a 
Fresh approach Communication from a_highly-placed 
by Ausiria Austrian who had paid a visit to Switzer- 

land in order to convey the message to 
Sir Horace Rumbold. This Austrian official’s 
diagnosis of the position has an interest of its 
own. It was set out in a telegram from Sir Horace 
Rumbold, dated 11th January, 1918, of which the 
following is a paraphrase :— 


“* M. de Skrzynski yesterday visited Geneva for 
an interview with Dr. Parodi. According to his 
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statement, there were in the addresses recently 
delivered by Mr. Lioyd George and by President 
Wilson a number of points about which there was 
agreement between the Government of His Majesty 
and that of Austria-Hungary. There were various 
other matters in addition referred to, apart from 
these points, where it seemed that further discussion 
might well lead to a satisfactory understanding. 
The comments of a section of the Vienna Press 
upon the views of Mr. Lloyd George must not be 
taken by H.M. Government as representative of 
the views of Count Czernin or of the mass of the 
people. A part of the Press of Austria-Hungary, 
and nearly all the Press of Germany is controlled 
by munitions manufacturers, and these raise an 
outcry the moment they observe a glint of peace 
beginning to dawn. Count Czernin, so M. de 
Skrzynski proceeded to say, has been compelled to 
maintain a titanic struggle at Berlin in order to 
secure the adoption of his “no annexations” 
formula. Count Hertling, on the day when a 
declaration to this effect was made by Kuhlmann, 
had hardly dared to leave his dwelling, fearing 
that the mob in the Berlin streets would 
hiss him. 

A section of the German public is utterly fanatical 
in supporting militaristic projects of annexation, but 
there is also a powerful body of Pacifist opinion, 
which is bound to exert considerable influence. 

As a price for securing the adherence of Germany 
to his formula, Count Czernin was compelled to 
agree to dispatch certain Austro-Hungarian regi- 
ments to the Western Front in order to display the 
solidarity of Austria with Germany. The military 
aid thus promised was two or three regiments, and 
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these are already in Belgium or about to proceed 
thither. It is suggested as desirable by M. de 
Skrzynski that in commenting upon this the 
Entente Press should not attach much importance 
to the military assistance thus rendered, since 
Germany is really getting it as a sort of blackmail. 
As regards Turkey, the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment thinks that a formula might be devised which 
would assure a considerable degree of autonomy 
to Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine without 
ostensibly depriving Turkey of any territory. In 
any event M. de Skrzynski stated that if Mr. Lloyd 
George was willing to have an interview with 
Count Czernin, the latter would come to 
Switzerland to meet him.” 


The Cabinet was doubtful as to the wisdom of my 
accepting the invitation. A mecting of two Prime 
Ministers from the opposing Powers to 

Views of discuss Peace was necessarily a more 
War Cabinet formal occasion and would attract much 
more attention than private conversations 

between a Minister and an ex-Ambassador. Besides, 
Czernin had not answered the question put to 
Mensdorff as to whether Austria was prepared to 
negotiate a separate peace. Personally I was strongly 
in favour of keeping up these communications with 
Austria. If they came to anything we should have 
one foe the less to fight. If they did not, even then 
it would have the effect of making the Austrians less 
inclined to antagonise the Western Powers by sending 
troops to fight them in France. So I urged the 
Cabinet that we should take advantage of every 
overture which might lead to a separate peace with 
Austria, and might reduce the Austrian Army to the 
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same state of impotent inactivity as the Russian Army 
had been in during 1917. 

It was decided that the opportunity for any serious 

request for peace pourparlers ought not to be ignored, 

and it was resolved to send a member of 
Interchange the War Cabinet to meet Count Czernin. 
of messages. Messages passed to and fro for weeks, but 

no meeting could be arranged until late 
in February. The negotiations made no headway. 
Czernin was tricky, and our Foreign Office very 
sticky. The reluctance of the latter to press matters 
to a conclusion was due to their suspicions of the 
genuineness of Czernin. They thought he was 
playing a deep game for Germany. It was clear 
that he was deceiving one side or the other. If his 
messages to us were sincere then he was deceiving 
Germany. If his speeches represented his real inten- 
tions then he was playing with us. The truth of the 
matter probably was that the Austrian Government 
were pulled in both directions and that they were 
thoroughly distracted. On the one hand, there was 
the dread of approaching doom from which they 
wanted to escape ; on the other hand, was the fear 
of a powerful Germany which enchained them with 
infrangible steel. It was finally agreed that General 
Smuts should once more go on his errand of peace 
and proceed to Switzerland to ascertain the exact 
meaning and scope of these overtures, whether Count 
Czernin was actually behind them and, if so, the 
general line of his proposals. 

General Smuts again took with him Mr. Philip 
Kerr, and they reached Berne on gth March. At 
first it appeared as if there had been a complete 
change in the Austrian attitude and that at last they 
were prepared to confine the discussions strictly to the 
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problems of an Austro-Hungarian peace. It seemed 
as if this time the Austrians meant to get out of 

the War with or without their allies. 
Seas oad They were convinced that the War was 
Streynski being prolonged owing to Prussian 

annexationist ambitions, and they were 
prepared, once they had negotiated 2 separate peace, 
to leave the orbit of Prussian influence, and remodel 
their institutions on federal lines. Mr. Kerr, being 
of a naturally hopeful disposition, and being also 
young and therefore with his belief in human nature 
not yet vitiated by experience, at first took a sanguine 
view of the proposals and in a telegram to me from 
Berne on the situation, said :-— 


“,,.I think that, subject to what Skrzynski 
may say, very great results might follow from a 
conversation between Czernin and a_ British 
negotiator as to a possible settlement between 
Austria-Hungary and the Entente, provided that 
it were absolutely clear that we were not prepared 
to discuss terms with Germany at all. It is possible 
that it might end in the three Southern Allies of 
Germany coming out together. Nor do I see any 
real danger can follow unless discussion leads to 
discord with our own Allies, or unless it fails because 
an agreement cannot be reached because our 
terms are unreasonable. In latter event Czernin 
would go back and re-unite his people on the ground 
that Entente were impossibly greedy. It therefore 
seems to me essential that if the Czernin meeting 
is to take place we should discuss basis of a separate 
Austro-Hungarian peace with our Allies including 
Serbia as soon as possible because if anything is to 
come of a meeting with Czernin he ought to be in 
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a position to reach a preliminary understanding 
on the spot if he himself is reasonable. . . .” 


General Smuts was instructed that he could go 
ahead on these lines. He had a long conversation 
with M. de Skrzynski in the course of 
Seal sialer which the Austrian emissary expressed the 
‘titude fear on Czernin’s part that the Entente 
were simply endeavouring to detach 
Austria-Hungary in order to isolate and defeat 
Germany. General Smuts assured him that what the 
Entente were after was a settlement on terms which 
would bring about a just and lasting peace everywhere, 
with a prospect of general disarmament. He added 
that unfortunately the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and 
with Roumania were not, in the eyes of the Entente, 
in keeping with these principles. 

The position at which the exchange of views was 
teft on 14th March, 1918, was that if any conversation 
was to take place it would be for the purpose of 
arriving at a settlement of all questions outstanding 
between Austria-Hungary and the Allies, the principle 
of settlement being not the bargaining of territory against 
territory but that justice must be done to all peoples. Onno 
other basis was it possible to construct a lasting peace. 
It was understood that the meetings would proceed 
to discuss the practical application of this agreed 
principle to the matters in dispute between Italy, 
Serbia, Roumania and Austria-Hungary, and that 
inasmuch as certain internal racial questions vitally 
affected international relations and therefore the 
possibility of lasting peace, these questions could not 
be excluded from discussion. It was also clearly under- 
stood that the Allied Governments would refuse to be 
drawn into a discussion of peace terms with Germany. 
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General Smuts, however, drew one other inference 

from his meeting with Skrzynski, that between the 

time when the meeting was first suggested 

Austrians and his actual arrival in Switzerland, a 

cooling of | change had once more taken place in the 

attitude of Count Czernin, and that his 

eagerness for pourparlers with the Entente had 

diminished in that space of time. This is explained 

in the conclusions which were set out after the 
interview in a memorandum by Mr. Kerr :— 


“|. . In the first place it may be due to the 
effect of the collapse of Russia before the German 
advance, coupled with the improved military 
situation of Germany in the West. Count Czernin 
may have decided that his best policy was to 
abandon separate negotiations and sce what terms 
military necessity or a new peace offensive against 
the civilian populations of the Allies might force us 
to give him. In the second place the change of 
attitude may be explained by the opening of the 
negotiations with America. Czernin may have 
made up his mind that it would be easier to do 
business via America because the U.S.A. was not 
tied to Italy by Treaty, and would therefore be 
more likely to stand out for moderate terms, and 
also because the U.S.A. was the Power from which 
Austria-Hungary could probably get most financial 
assistance. In the third place, Count Czernin may 
have begun to realise that once he entered into a 
conversation with a British plenipotentiary he 
would be unable to draw back owing to the pressure 
in favour of peace from popular opinion inside the 
monarchy, and that once begun the negotiations 
would inevitably lead on either to a separate peace 
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or to the break-up of the monarchy owing to internal 
divisions in regard to peace. If so, especially in 
view of the extreme obscurity of the political 
situation of the moment, and possibility of a growing 
realisation of the difficulties which confronted him 
as he got near the brink of negotiation, Count 
Czernin may have been merely concerned to gain 
time, and to avoid committing himself to a meeting 
which was bound to have fateful consequences. 
On this hypothesis which is consistent with M. de 
Skrzynski’s explanation of the change in Count 
Czernin’s attitude, my arrival must have put him 

" jn great difficulties. He had indeed no alternative 
but to temporise.” 


The proximity of the March offensive, and no doubt 
the confidence expressed by the German Staff in its 
success had damped the Austrian ardour 

Hopes of for peace. In this temper no business 
bs Fusing was possible, and when in a few days the 
great attack was made and prospered, ali 

question of the continuation of peace conversations 
was ruled out. All that came of these pourparlers was 
the hesitancy of Austria to throw her army into the 
deadly struggle in the west. It may be of some 
interest, not untinged with regret, to conjecture what 
might have been the effect on the settlement of 
Europe if peace had been concluded with Austria in 
the spring of 1918. The Austrian Empire would 
have remained ; instead of breaking up into a number 
of independent States, not always friendly to the 
Central authority, there would have been perhaps 
half a dozen autonomous dominions all owing 
allegiance to the Austrian Crown and working 
harmoniously together for their common interests, 
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As for Germany, we received no direct or indirect 
intimation of her desire for peace except on terms 
that were not even debatable. The Germans meant 
to fight it out unless they got terms that would leave 

them better off territorially and eco- 
No peace nomically at the end of the War than they 
Son from were at the beginning. The militarists 

dare not march back to Berlin after 
signing a peace which was an admission that they were 
beaten. It was their war and they meant to end it 
with banners flying. They meant to try one big 
gamble for such a victory as would enable them to 
ensure their own terms. Ludendorff urged the 
politicians at home to support the offensive of his 
army by an elaborate peace offensive that would 
undermine the morale of the English nation and make 
it less eager to put all its strength into the fight. He 
complained that these politicians were not helping 
him as they ought to do by a peace propaganda that 
would weaken and divide the enemy peoples. That 
was his sole motive for our peace talk. 
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APPENDIX I 


REPORT OF MR. PHILIP KERR’S INTERVIEW 
WITH DR. PARODI, HEAD OF THE MISSION 
SCOLAIRE EGYPTIENNE, ON DECEMBER 18TH, 


1917 
(a) PREFATORY NOTE BY GENERAL SMUTS 


Tue Prime Minister asked me before leaving 
London to look into the Turkish position so far as 
material was available in Switzerland. Dr. Parodi 
of Geneva had had several conversations with mem- 
bers of the Turkish Red Cross Mission now in Switzer- 
land and had gathered very interesting information 
in regard to divergent views in the Committee of 
Union and Progress. He had also had numerous con- 
versations with many other Turks recently. As I was 
very busy with the Mensdorff conversations I asked 
Mr. Philip Kerr, who accompanied me from London, 
to go into the whole matter with Dr. Parodi, and Mr. 
Kerr has prepared a note summarising Dr. Parodi’s 
information and views hereto annexed (2) which 
discloses the line of cleavage in the C.U.P. and 
suggests a line of diplomatic action for us in order to 
get Turkey out of the War. 

T also sent Mr. Kerr to Berne to discuss the whole 
matter with Sir Horace Rumbold, as I could not 
myself go there without grave risk of my presence in 
Switzerland being detected. Mr. Kerr discussed 
the matter with Sir Horace Rumbold and thereafter 
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again with me, and in consequence a memorandum 
has been drafted annexed (4) of which a copy has 
been left with Sir Horace Rumbold and in which a 
line of action is suggested for our endeavours to 
induce the Turks to make a separate peace. If the 
War Cabinet approves of this document a telegram 
sent to Sir Horace Rumbold will enable him to set 
the whole business going without further delay. Or 
in the alternative, action may be taken on the docu- 
ment with such modifications as the Cabinet may 
consider advisable. The whole matter has been 
carefully discussed with Dr. Parodi who strikes me 
as a man of considerable ability and discretion, and 
I have no doubt that he will prove very useful to Sir 
Horace Rumbold in the preliminary and informal 
stages of the business. Sir Horace Rumbold awaits 
Foreign Office instructions in order to take action. 
Action should not be delayed as Mouktar Bey, who 
is at the head of the Turkish Red Cross Mission now 
in Switzerland, is expected to return to Turkey at the 
end of the year. He is said to be a friend of Talaat’s 
with leanings towards a settlement with the Entente 
and may be a useful man with whom to have a 
preliminary informal conversation. 
2oth December, 1917. j.c. 8. 


(6) MR. PHILIP KERR’S REPORT 


Dr. Parodi says that the Committee of Union and 
Progress is divided into two parts—the larger and 
the Germanophile, the smaller more disposed towards 
the Entente and especially Great Britain. The 
most active leader of the Germanophile section is 
Enver Pasha. Enver is a pure militarist Germano- 
phile, having no ideas for the future save that Ger- 
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many will win the War and recover the Turkish 
Empire, of which he then will be Dictator or Sultan. 
Talaat also belongs to this section, but is now in an 
uncertain frame of mind and ready to go with the 
winning side. He thinks that Germany will neither 
be victorious nor beaten and that there will be a 
paix blanche more or less on the basis of the status quo. 
On this assumption there is no sufficient reason why 
Turkey should break with Germany. He listens 
to what the smaller section of the Committee—the 
Ententophile—says, does not oppose them but does 
not act on their opinion. 

Turkey is in a very bad way economically but 
except for the Committee of Union and Progress, there 
is nobody capable of taking the initiative at all. 
The opposition in Europe is powerless because it has 
no connections or friends inside Turkey. Any move- 
ment must, therefore, come from the opposition 
within the Committee itself. There is no other 
organised force in Turkey save the Committee, and 
its force rests on the officers of the Army. 

The views of the opposition within the Committee 
are something as follows: They are getting more 
and more afraid of Turkey becoming a German 
province, and are more and more embittered by the 
arrogant manners and despotic methods of the 
Germans. To save Turkey from falling completely 
under German control, they would like to cut free 
from Germany and lean on England, which they say 
has always been a friend to Turkey, if they could 
get moderate terms. The greatest obstacle in their 
way is the fact that the Germanophile section is 
able to point out persistently that whereas Germany 
is pledged to the restoration of the Turkish Empire, 
the Entente is committed to dismembering it. A 
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number of well-known Turks, e.g., Djemal Pasha, 
surgeon of the Sultan, Lufti Bey Fikri, député 
d’Adana, Kamal Bey, and others have all within 
the last month or two told Dr. Parodi that while they 
dislike intensely the German connection and can 
hardly endure to live in Turkey because of it, and that 
while they greatly fear for the future of Turkey under 
German control, and are entirely sympathetic to the 
Entente and especially Great Britain, it is useless 
and impossible for them to oppose the existing régime 
because they have no answer to the Germanophile 
propaganda that whereas the Germans are pledged 
to recover the Empire, the Allies are pledged to 
destroy it. 

According to Dr. Parodi the Ententophile section 
is prepared to consider a settlement on something 
like the following lines :— 


(a) ArasrA. That Turkey should acknowledge 
the complete political independence of the Kingdom 
of Hedjaz and of the rest of Arabia. The Entento- 
phile section of the Committee recognise that they 
have failed to govern Arabia properly, and that 
even if it were possible for them to keep it, it 
would prove an intolerably burdensome and ex- 
pensive possession. They are willing, therefore, 
to concede its complete independence. It could 
be formed either into the Kingdom of Hedjaz, and 
a number of independent Sheikdoms, or the latter 
could be federated. As to the Caliphate the Party 
is divided. Some would let the King of the 
Hedjaz have it, others want it for the Sultan. The 
division apparently follows the line of cleavage 
between the Pan-Turanian and the Pan-Islamic 
schools. They would want tribute, however, from 
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Arabia in order to enable the Turkish treasury 
to make both ends meet. 

(6) Syria, Mzsoporamra, Paresting. The En- 
tentophile section of the Committee would be 
prepared to see these established as autonomous 
provinces either as separate entities or federated 
together under the Turkish flag. The autonomy 
to be real; either a form of Government chosen 
by the people themselves, or a system of Adminis- 
tration, through European advisers, as in Egypt 
before the War. The flag, however, must be 
preserved as the symbol of the unity of the Turkish 
Empire, and a tribute to be paid to the Ottoman 
Treasury as in the case of Hedjaz. 

(c) Armenia. The Ententophile section of the 
Committee recognise the utter failure of the Turk- 
ish Government in Armenia, are ashamed of its 
record of assassination and atrocity and are willing 
to leave the fate of Armenia to be entirely decided 
by the European Powers. In order to facilitate 
this they are willing to transfer the Kurds from 
Armenian villayets into a separate Kurdish 
villayet. 

(d) Consrantinopte. As to Constantinople it 
must remain Turk. On this they lay the utmost 
stress, and it would have the most enormous moral 
effect in Turkey if it became known that the Allies 
would be willing that Constantinople should 
remain Turkish. The Allied declarations which 
still hold the field are those of Miliukoff. These 
have never yet been amended. They also wish 
for a strategic rectification of their frontier towards 
Bulgaria. They are extremely bitter about the 
part they surrendered to Bulgaria as the price of 
getting her into the War and fiercely demand it 
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back. As to the Straits, Bosphorus and Dardan- 
elles, they would agree that they should be neutra- 
lised—a special International Commission to be 
appointed to control the waterway, quays, etc. 
They would dismantle the forts and make no new 
ones within a certain radius. 


In order to enable the opposition to make any 
headway it is essential, according to Dr. Parodi, 
that the Allies should let the C.U.P. (the whole 
Committee including Talaat and Enver and not 
merely the opposition) know the Allied views in 
regard to Turkey. If the Allied views are moderate 
and anything like those outlined above it will give the 
moderate section the arguments they require for 
propaganda in the C.U.P., the Army and elsewhere, 
and thereby enable them to get control over the 
Organisation. 

A communication of the views of the Allies could 
be made through a suitable source to Mouktar Bey, 
who is now in Switzerland as President of the Com- 
mission about the exchange of prisoners, and who 
will remain here till about 1st January, and who 
could probably be induced to stay longer if necessary. 
The communication should be made in this form ; 
a suitable agent who could speak as one friendly to 
Turkey should inform Mouktar Bey that the views of 
the Allies in regard to Turkey are not extreme, that 
he has the best of reasons in fact for believing that 
the sort of terms they would be prepared to consider 
are so and so, and that if Talaat and the Committee 
wish to know what the views of the Entente are in 
regard to the future of Turkey they should make a 
request for information through an official channel 
when an official reply would be sent. 
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The effects of a moderate declaration by the Allies— 
which would be immediately known through the 
branches of the C.U.P.—would be (a) to stimulate 
and give sound arguments to the Ententophile propa- 
ganda within the Committee ; (5) to hearten-the 
Arabs in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine 
by showing that the aim of the Entente was to secure 
them autonomy; (c) to further the antagonism 
between the Arab officers and troops within the Army 
and the Turkish officers and troops and so lower 
the morale of the army itself. 

If the Ententophile section gained the ascendancy 
(probably through the murder of Enver) they believe 
they could deal with the German troops and officers 
in Turkey themselves. The C.U.P. is strong enough 
for that. But they fear a Bulgarian attack, and if 
there was any chance of the Revolution against 
German control taking place it would be necessary 
for the Entente to have ships and troops ready to 
rush through to Constantinople via Dardanelles or 
Smyrna, 

There is one further point. The Ententophile 
section is much concerned over the financial problem. 
They owe about £300,000,000 to the Germans. So 
long as they owe this they cannot live as an indepen- 
dent power. They will simply be concession-ridden 
and in German hands. They want the Allies to 
help them in this matter, and also to give them a loan 
to enable them to reorganise Turkish finances. They 
also want agricultural machinery, etc., so as to raise 
food. Not the least of the inducements to the Turks 
to make a separate peace is the prospect of having 
the economic support of the Entente powers. They 
can only recover with outside assistance. German 
assistance means German control. If they could 
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see their way to making a fresh start in close relations 
with the Entente it would be a great inducement 
to them to make an immediate peace. 

I arranged with Sir Horace Rumbold that subject 
to confirmation by telegram from London, Dr. 
Parodi should cause a communication in the following 
sense to be made unofficially and verbally to Mouktar 
Bey. The communication to take the form of a 
conversation between Mouktar Bey and a friend to 
Turkey who had exceptional means of knowing the 
views of the Allies. The exact method to be left 
to the discretion of Dr. Parodi. 


1. That in view of the military reverses which 
had been already sustained by Turkey and of the 
tremendously strong position held by the Allies 
vis-a-vis the Central Powers, not merely militarily, 
but owing to their command of the economic 
resources of the world, a position which was bound 
to become steadily stronger, the Allies were by no 
means inspired by the hostile intentions attributed 
to them by the German propagandists, but were 
on the contrary moderate in their views and were 
quite prepared that Turkey should occupy an 
adequate place among the peoples of the world, 
provided she was willing to break immediately 
with Germany and make peace with the Allies. 

2. That in the event of an immediate peace the 
Allies would be prepared, provided the Dardan- 
elles, Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus were 
neutralised, that Constantinople should remain 
the capital of Turkey. Neutralisation to consist 
of the dismantlement of all forts and the with- 
drawal of troops within a certain distance of the 
waterway, and the handing over of the control of 
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the waterway between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea and of any quays and docks which might 
be necessary to an International Commission, as 
in the case of the Suez Canal. 

3. That the Allies were determined that the 
Administrative Authority of the Turks must be 
entirely withdrawn from Armenia, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine and Arabia, so that the inhabi- 
tants of these territories might conduct autonomous 
governments of their own, or be governed by a 
mixed system of local and European officials under 
the protection of one or more of the Allied Powers, 
as has been the case in Egypt. As to the inter- 
national status of these territories, Armenia and 
Arabia would have to be entirely separated from 
the Turkish dominions. In the case of Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, however, the Allies 
might be willing in the event of an immediate 
peace, to consider the retention of the Turkish 
flag as the symbol of Turkish suzerainty, provided 
it carried with it no executive authority, 

4. That the Allies would be willing to free 
Turkey of the debt incurred in respect of the 
above-mentioned territories, to give liberal finan- 
cial and other economic assistance to Turkey to 
enable her to make a fresh start, and to free herself 
from the German economic incubus, and so go 
forward as one of the states in friendly relations 
with the Entente group of powers, which is bound 
to be the strongest in the world. 


Nore.—Negotiations in regard to peace between 
Turkey and the Allies to be inaugurated upon the 
receipt of a private official enquiry from the Turkish 
Government, or any highly-placed Turkish statesman 
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or official of authority, which would be made via 
the British Legation, Berne, to the effect that the 
Turkish Government or such statesman or official 
was anxious to know the conditions which the Allies 
would propose for an immediate peace with Turkey. 
A method of communication could then be arranged. 


1gth December, 1917. P.H. K. 
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APPENDIX II 


THE PEACE DECLARATION : MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S 
SPEECH TO THE TRADE UNIONS, 5TH JANUARY, 
1918 


Waen the Government invite organised labour in 
this country to assist them to maintain the might 
of their armies in the field, its representatives are 
entitled to ask that any misgivings and doubts which 
any of them may have about the purpose to which 
this precious strength is to be applied should be 
definitely cleared, and what is true of organised 
labour is equally true of all citizens in this country 
without regard to grade or avocation. 

When men by the million are being called upon to 
suffer and face death and vast populations are being 
subjected to the sufferings and privations of war on a 
scale unprecedented in the history of the world, they 
are entitled to know for what cause or causes they are 
making the sacrifice. It is only the clearest, greatest 
and justest of causes that can justify the continuance 
even for one day of this unspeakable agony of the 
nations. And we ought to be able to state clearly 
and definitely not only the principles for which we 
are fighting, but also their definite and concrete 
application to the war map of the world. 

We have arrived at the most critical hour in this 
terrible conflict, and before any Government takes the 
fateful decision as to the conditions under which it 
ought either to terminate or continue the struggle, 
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it ought to be satisfied that the conscience of the 
nation is behind these conditions, for nothing else can 
sustain the effort which is necessary to achieve a 
righteous end to this war. I have, therefore, during 
the last few days taken special pains to ascertain the 
view and the attitude of representative men of all 
sections of thought and opinion in the country. Last 
week I had the privilege not merely of perusing the 
declared war aims of the Labour Party, but also 
of discussing in detail with the Labour leaders the 
meaning and intention of that declaration. I have 
also had an opportunity of discussing this same 
momentous question with Mr. Asquith and Viscount 
Grey. Had it not been that the Nationalist leaders 
are in Ireland engaged in endeavouring to solve the 
tangled problem of Irish self-government, I should 
have been happy to exchange views with them, but 
Mr. Redmond, speaking on their behalf, has, with 
his usual lucidity and force, in many of his speeches, 
made clear what his ideas are as to the object and 
purpose of the War. I have also had the opportunity 
of consulting certain representatives of the great 
Dominions Overseas. 

I am glad to be able to say as a result of all these 
discussions that although the Government are alone 
responsible for the actual language I propose using, 
there is national agreement as to the character and 
purpose of our war aims and peace conditions, and in 
what I say to you to-day, and through you to the 
world, I can venture to claim that I am speaking 
not merely the mind of the Government but of the 
nation and of the Empire as a whole. 

We may begin by clearing away some misunder- 
standings and stating what we are not fighting for. 
We are not fighting a war of aggression against the 
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German people. Their leaders have persuaded them 
that they are fighting a war of self-defence against a 
league of rival nations bent on the destruction of 
Germany. That is not so. The destruction or 
disruption of Germany or the German people has 
never been a war aim with us from the first day of 
this war to this hour. Most reluctantly and, indeed 
quite unprepared for the dreadful ordeal, we were 
forced to join in this war in self-defence, in defence 
of the violated public law of Europe, and in vindica- 
tion of the most solemn treaty obligations on which 
the public system of Europe rested, and on which 
Germany had ruthlessly trampled in her invasion 
of Belgium. We had to join in the struggle or stand 
aside and see Europe go under and brute force 
triumph over public right and international justice. 
It was only the realisation of that dreadful alternative 
that forced the British people into the War. And 
from that original attitude they have never swerved. 
They have never aimed at the break-up of the German 
peoples or the disintegration of their country or 
Empire. Germany has occupied a great position in 
the world. It is not our wish or intention to question 
or destroy that position for the future, but rather to 
turn her aside from hopes and schemes of military 
domination and to see her devote all her strength 
to the great beneficent tasks of humanity. Nor are 
we fighting to destroy Austria-Hungary or to deprive 
Turkey of its capital, or of the rich and renowned 
lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predo- 
minantly Turkish in race. 

Nor did we enter this war merely to alter or destroy 
the Imperial constitution of Germany, much as we 
consider that military autocratic constitution a dan- 
Rerous anachronism in the twentieth century. Our 
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point of view is that the adoption of a really demo- 
cratic constitution by Germany would be the most 
convincing evidence that in her the old spirit of 
military domination had indeed died in this war, 
and would make it much easier for us to conclude 
a broad democratic peace with her. But, after all, 
that is a question for the German people to decide. 

It is now more than a year since the President of the 
United States, then neutral, addressed to the belli- 
gerents a suggestion that each side should state 
clearly the aims for which they were fighting. We 
and our Allies responded by the Note of the roth 
January, 1917. 

To the President’s appeal the Central Empire made 
no reply, and in spite of many adjurations, both from 
their opponents and from neutrals, they have main- 
tained a complete silence as to the objects for which 
they are fighting. Even on so crucial a matter as 
their intention with regard to Belgium they have 
uniformly declined to give any trustworthy indication. 

On the 25th December last, however, Count 
Czernin, speaking on behalf of Austria-Hungary and 
her allies, did make a pronouncement of a kind. 
It is indeed deplorably vague. We are told that 
“it is not the intention” of the Central Powers 
“to appropriate forcibly” any occupied territories 
or “ to rob of its independence” any nation which 
has lost its “‘ political independence” during the 
War. It is obvious that almost any scheme of con- 
quest and annexation could be perpetrated within 
the literal interpretation of such a pledge. 

Does it mean that Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro 
and Roumania will be as independent and as free 
to direct their own destinies as the Germans or any 
other nation? Or does it mean that all manner of 
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interferences and restrictions, political and economic, 
incompatible with the status and dignity of a free 
and self-respecting people, are to be imposed? If 
this is the intention then there will be one kind of 
independence for a great nation and an inferior kind 
of independence for a small nation. We must know 
what is meant, for equality of right among nations, 
small as well as great, is one of the fundamental 
issues this country and her Allies are fighting to 
establish in this war. Reparation for the wanton 
damage inflicted on Belgian towns and villages 
and their inhabitants is emphatically repudiated. 
The rest of the so-called “ offer” of the Central 
Powers is almost entirely a refusal of all concessions. 
All suggestions about the autonomy of subject 
nationalities are ruled out of the peacetermsaltogether. 
The question whether any form of self-government 
is to be given to Arabs, Armenians, or Syrians is 
declared to be entirely a matter for the Sublime 
Porte. A pious wish for the protection of minorities 
“ in so far as it is practically realisable ” is the nearest 
approach to liberty which the Central statesmen 
venture to make. 

On one point only are they perfectly clear and 
definite. Under no circumstances will the “ German 
demand” for the restoration of the whole of 
Germany’s colonies be departed from. Ill principles 
of self-determination, or, as our earlier phrase goes, 
government by consent of the governed, here vanish 
into thin air. 

It is impossible to believe that any edifice of 
permanent peace could be erected on such a founda- 
tion as this. Mere lip service to the formula of no 
annexations and no indemnities or the right of self- 
determination is useless. Before any negotiations 
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can even be begun, the Central Powers must realise 
the essential facts of the situation. 

The days of the Treaty of Vienna are long past. 
We can no longer submit the future of European 
civilisation to the arbitary decisions of a few negotia- 
tors striving to secure by chicanery or persuasion the 
interests of this or that dynasty or nation. The 
settlement of the new Europe must be based on such 
grounds of reason and justice as will give some promise 
of stability. Therefore it is that we feel that government 
with the consent of the governed must be the basis of any 
territorial settlement in this war. For that reason also, 
unless treaties be upheld, unless every nation is 
prepared at whatever sacrifice to honour the national 
signature, it is obvious that no Treaty of Peace 
can be worth the paper on which it is written. 

The first requirement, therefore, always put forward 
by the British Government and their Allies, has been 
the complete restoration, political, territorial and 
economic, of the independence of Belgium and such 
reparation as can be made for the devastation of its 
towns and provinces. This is no demand for a war 
indemnity such as that imposed on France by Ger- 
many in 1871. It is not an attempt to shift the cost 
of warlike operations from one belligerent to another, 
which may or may not be defensible. It is no more 
and no less than an insistence that before there can 
be any hope for a stable peace, this great breach 
of the public law of Europe must be repudiated, and, 
so far as possible, repaired. Reparation means 
recognition. Unless international right is recognised 
by insistence on payment for injury done in defiance 
of its canons it can never be a reality. Next comes 
the restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, and the 
occupied parts of France, Italy and Roumania. The 
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complete withdrawal of the alien armies and 
the reparation for injustice done is a fundamental 
condition of permanent peace, 

We mean to stand by the French democracy to the 
death in the demand they make for a reconsideration 
of the great wrong of 1871, when, without any regard 
to the wishes of the population, two French provinces 
were torn from the side of France and incorporated 
in the German Empire. This sore has poisoned the 
peace of Europe for half a century, and until it is 
cured healthy conditions will not have been restored. 
There can be no better illustration of the folly and 
wickedness of using a transient military success to 
violate national right. 

I will not attempt to deal with the question of the 
Russian territories now in German occupation. The 
Russian policy since the Revolution has passed so 
rapidly through so many phases that it is difficult 
to speak without some suspension of judgment as to 
what the situation will be when the final terms of 
European peace come to be discussed. Russia 
accepted war with all its horrors because, true to her 
traditional guardianship of the weaker communities 
of her race, she stepped in to protect Serbia from a 
plot against her independence. It is this honourable 
sacrifice which not merely brought Russia into the 
War, but France as well. France, true to the condi- 
tions of her treaty with Russia, stood by her Ally in a 
quarrel which was not her own. Her chivalrous 
respect for her treaty led to the wanton invasion of 
Belgium ; and the treaty obligations of Great Britain 
to that little land brought us into the War. 

The present rulers of Russia are now engaged 
without any reference to the countries whom Russia 
brought into the War, in separate negotiations, with 
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their common enemy. I am indulging in no re- 
proaches ; I am merely stating facts with a view to 
making it clear why Britain cannot be held account- 
able for decisions taken in her absence, and concerning 
which she has not been consulted or her aid invoked. 
No one who knows Prussia and her designs upon 
Russia can for a moment doubt her ultimate inten- 
tion. Whatever phrases she may use to delude 
Russia, she does not mean to surrender one of the 
fair provinces or cities of Russia now occupied by her 
forces. Under one name or another—and the name 
hardly matters—these Russian provinces will hence- 
forth be in reality part of the dominions of Prussia. 
They will be ruled by the Prussian sword in the 
interests of Prussian autocracy, and the rest of the 
people of Russia will be partly enticed by specious 
phrases and partly bullied by the threat of continued 
war against an impotent army into a condition of 
complete economic and ultimate political enslave- 
ment to Germany. We all deplore the prospect. 
The democracy of this country means to stand to the last by 
the democracies of France and Italy and all our other Allies, 
We shall be proud to fight to the end side by side 
with the new democracy of Russia, so will America 
and so will France and Italy, But if the present 
tulers of Russia take action which is independent of 
their Allies we have no means of intervening to arrest 
the catastrophe which is assuredly befalling their 
country. Russia can only be saved by her own people. 

We believe, however, that an independent Poland, 
comprising all those genuinely Polish elements who 
desire to form part of it, is an urgent necessity for 
the stability of Western Europe. 

Similarly, though we agree with President Wilson 
that the break-up of Austria-Hungary is no part of our 
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war aims, we feel that, unless genuine self-government 
on true democratic principles is granted to those 
Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have long de- 
sired it, it is impossible to hope for the removal of those 
causes of unrest in that part of Europe which have 
so long threatened its general peace. 

On the same grounds we regard as vital the satis- 
faction of the legitimate claims of the Italians for 
union with those of their own race and tongue. We 
also mean co press that justice be done to men of 
Roumanian blood and speech in their legitimate 
aspirations. If these conditions are fulfilled Austria- 
Hungary would become a Power whose strength 
would conduce to the permanent peace and freedom 
of Europe, instead of being merely an instrument 
for the pernicious military autocracy of Prussia 
that uses the resources of its allies for the furtherance 
of its own sinister purposes. 

Outside Europe we believe that the same principles 
should be applied. While we do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands 
of the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople— 
the passage between the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea being internationalised and neutralised—Arabia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are in 
our judgment entitled to a recognition of their 
separate national conditions. 

What the exact form of that recognition in each 
particular case should be need not here be discussed, 
beyond stating that it would be impossible to restore 
to their former sovereignty the territories to which I 
have already referred. 

Much has been said about the arrangements we 
have entered into with our Allies on this and on other 
subjects. I can only say that as new circumstances, 
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like the Russian collapse and the separate Russian 
negotiations, have changed the conditions under which 
those arrangements were made, we are, and always 
have been, perfectly ready to discuss them with our 
Allies. 

With regard to the German colonies, I have repeat- 
edly declared that they are held at the disposal of a 
Conference whose decision must have primary regard 
to the wishes and interests of the native inhabitants of 
such colonies. None of those territories are inhabited 
by Europeans. The governing consideration, there- 
fore, in all these cases must be that the inhabitants 
should be placed under the control of an administra- 
tion acceptable to themselves, one of whose main 
purposes will be to prevent their exploitation for the 
benefit of European capitalists or Governments. The 
natives live in their various tribal organisations under 
chiefs and councils who are competent to consult and 
speak for their tribes and members, and thus to 
represent their wishes and interests in regard to their 
disposal. 

The general principle of national self-determination 
is therefore as applicable in their cases as in those of 
occupied European territories. The German declara- 
tion, that the natives of the German colonies have, 
through their military fidelity in the War, shown their 
attachment and resolve under all circumstances to 
remain with Germany, is applicable not to the Ger- 
man colonies generally, but only to one of them, and 
in that case (German East Africa) the German 
authorities secured the attachment, not of the native 
population as a whole, which is, and remains, pro- 
foundly anti-German, but only of a small warlike 
class from whom their Askaris, or soldiers, were 
selected. These they attached to themselves by 
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conferring on them a highly privileged position as 
against the bulk of the native population, which 
enabled these Askaris to assume a lordly and oppres- 
sive superiority over the rest of the natives. By this 
and other means they secured the attachment of a 
very small and insignificant minority whose interests 
were directly opposed to those of the rest of the 
population, and for whom they have no right to 
speak, The German treatment of their native popula- 
tions in their colonies has been such as amply 
to justify their fear of submitting the future of 
those colonies to the wishes of the natives 
themselves. 

Finally, there must be reparation for injuries done 
in violation of international law. The Peace Con- 
ference must not forget our seamen and the services 
they have rendered to, and the outrages they have 
suffered for, the common cause of freedom. 

One omission we notice in the proposal of the 
Central Powers, which seems to us especially regret- 
table. It is desirable, and indeed essential, that the 
settlement after this war shall be one which does 
not in itself bear the seed of future war. But that 
is not enough. However wisely and well we may 
make territorial and other arrangements, there will 
still be many subjects of international controversy. 
Some indeed are inevitable. 

The economic conditions at the end of the War will 
be in the highest degree difficult. Owing to the 
diversion of human effort to warlike pursuits, there 
must follow a world-shortage of raw materials, which 
will increase the longer the War lasts, and it is inevit- 
able that those countries which have control of the 
raw materials will desire to help themselves and 
their friends first. 
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Apart from this, whatever settlement is made will be 
suitable only to the circumstances under which it is 
made, and, as those circumstances change, changes in 
the settlement will be called for. 

So long as the possibility of dispute between nations 
continues, that is to say, so long as men and women 
are dominated by passioned ambition, and war is 
the only means of settling a dispute, all nations must 
live under the burden not only of having from time to 
time to engage in it, but of being compelled to prepare 
for its possible outbreak. The crushing weight of 
modern armaments, the increasing evil of compulsory 
military service, the vast waste of wealth and effort 
involved in warlike preparation, these are blots on 
our civilisation of which every thinking individual 
must be ashamed. 

For these and other similar reasons, we are confident 
that a great attempt must be made to establish by some 
international organisation an alternative to war as a 
means of settling international disputes. After all 
war is a relic of barbarism, and, just as law has suc- 
ceeded violence as the means of settling disputes 
between individuals, so we believe that it is destined 
ultimately to take the place of war in the settlement 
of controversies between nations. 

If, then, we are asked what are we fighting for, we 
reply, as we have often replied : We are fighting 
for a just and a lasting peace, and we believe that 
before permanent peace can be hoped for three condi- 
tions must be fulfilled. 

First, the sanctity of treaties must be re-established ; 
secondly, a territorial settlement must be secured 
based on the right of self-determination or the consent 
of the governed ; and, lastly, we must seek by the 
creation of some international organisation to limit 
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the burden of armaments and diminish the probability 
of war. 

In these conditions the British Empire would 
welcome peace, to secure those conditions its peoples 
are prepared to make even greater sacrifices than 
those they have yet endured. 
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these are already in Belgium or about to proceed 
thither. It is suggested as desirable by M. de 
Skrzynski that in commenting upon this the 
Entente Press should not attach much importance 
to the military assistance thus rendered, since 
Germany is really getting it as a sort of blackmail. 
As regards Turkey, the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment thinks that a formula might be devised which 
would assure a considerable degree of autonomy 
to Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine without 
ostensibly depriving Turkey of any territory. In 
any event M. de Skrzynski stated that if Mr. Lloyd 
George was willing to have an interview with 
Count Czernin, the latter would come to 
Switzerland to meet him.” 


The Cabinet was doubtful as to the wisdom of my 
accepting the invitation. A meeting of two Prime 
Ministers from the opposing Powers to 

Views of discuss Peace was necessarily a more 
War Cabinet formal occasion and would attract much 
more attention than private conversations 

between a Minister and an ex-Ambassador. Besides, 
Czernin had not answered the question put to 
Mensdorff as to whether Austria was prepared to 
negotiate a separate peace, Personally I was strongly 
in favour of keeping up these communications with 
Austria. If they came to anything we should have 
one foe the less to fight. If they did not, even then 
it would have the effect of making the Austrians less 
inclined to antagonise the Western Powers by sending 
troops to fight them in France. So I urged the 
Cabinet that we should take advantage of every 
overture which might lead to a separate peace with 
Austria, and might reduce the Austrian Army to the 
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same state of impotent inactivity as the Russian Army 
had been in during 1917. 

It was decided that the opportunity for any serious 

request for peace pourparlers ought not to be ignored, 

and it was resolved to send a member of 
Interchange the War Cabinet to meet Count Czernin. 
of messages’ ~~ Messages passed to and fro for weeks, but 

no meeting could be arranged until late 
in February. The negotiations made no headway. 
Czernin was tricky, and our Foreign Office very 
sticky. The reluctance of the latter to press matters 
to a conclusion was due to their suspicions of the 
genuineness of Czernin. They thought he was 
playing a deep game for Germany. It was clear 
that he was deceiving one side or the other. If his 
messages to us were sincere then he was deceiving 
Germany. If his speeches represented his real inten- 
tions then he was playing with us. The truth of the 
matter probably was that the Austrian Government 
were pulled in both directions and that they were 
thoroughly distracted. On the one hand, there was 
the dread of approaching doom from which they 
wanted to escape ; on the other hand, was the fear 
of a powerful Germany which enchained them with 
infrangible steel. It was finally agreed that General 
Smuts should once more go on his errand of peace 
and proceed to Switzerland to ascertain the exact 
meaning and scope of these overtures, whether Count 
Czernin was actually behind them and, if so, the 
general line of his proposals. 

General Smuts again took with him Mr. Philip 
Kerr, and they reached Berne on oth March. At 
first it appeared as if there had been a complete 
change in the Austrian attitude and that at last they 
were prepared to confine the discussions strictly to the 
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problems of an Austro-Hungarian peace. It seemed 
as if this time the Austrians meant to get out of 
the War with or without their allies. 
iSunt ead They were convinced that the War was 
ar met = being prolonged owing to Prussian 
annexationist ambitions, and they were 
prepared, once they had negotiated a separate peace, 
to leave the orbit of Prussian influence, and remodel 
their institutions on federal lines. Mr. Kerr, being 
of a naturally hopeful disposition, and being also 
young and therefore with his belief in human nature 
not yet vitiated by experience, at first took a sanguine 
view of the proposals and in a telegram to me from 
Berne on the situation, said :— 


“. .. I think that, subject to what Skrzynski 
may say, very great results might follow from a 
conversation between Czernin and a British 
negotiator as to a possible settlement between 
Austria-Hungary and the Entente, provided that 
it were absolutely clear that we were not prepared 
to discuss terms with Germany at all. It is possible 
that it might end in the three Southern Allies of 
Germany coming out together. Nor do I see any 
real danger can follow unless discussion leads to 
discord with our own Allies, or unless it fails because 
an agreement cannot be reached because our 
terms are unreasonable. In latter event Czernin 
would go back and re-unite his people on the ground 
that Entente were impossibly greedy. It therefore 
seems to me essential that if the Czernin meeting 
is to take place we should discuss basis of a separate 
Austro-Hungarian peace with our Allies including 
Serbia as soon as possible because if anything is to 
come of a meeting with Czernin he ought to be in 
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a position to reach a preliminary understanding 
on the spot if he himself is reasonable. . . .” 


General Smuts was instructed that he could go 
ahead on these lines. He had a long conversation 
with M. de Skrzynski in the course of 
rms tates which the Austrian emissary expressed the 
s iithids fear on Czernin’s part that the Entente 
were simply endeavouring to detach 
Austria-Hungary in order to isolate and defeat 
Germany. General Smuts assured him that what the 
Entente were after was a settlement on terms which 
would bring about a just and lasting peace everywhere, 
with a prospect of general disarmament. He added 
that unfortunately the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and 
with Roumania were not, in the eyes of the Entente, 
in keeping with these principles. 

The position at which the exchange of views was 
left on 14th March, 1918, was that if any conversation 
was to take place it would be for the purpose of 
arriving at a settlement of all questions outstanding 
between Austria-Hungary and the Allies, the principle 
of settlement being not the bargaining of territory against 
territory but that justice must be done to all peoples. Onno 
other basis was it possible to construct a lasting peace. 
It was understood that the meetings would proceed 
to discuss the practical application of this agreed 
principle to the matters in dispute between Italy, 
Serbia, Roumania and Austria-Hungary, and that 
inasmuch as certain internal racial questions vitally 
affected international relations and therefore the 
possibility of lasting peace, these questions could not 
be excluded from discussion. It was also clearly under- 
stood that the Allied Governments would refuse to be 
drawn into a discussion of peace terms with Germany. 
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General Smuts, however, drew one other inference 

from his meeting with Skrzynski, that between the 

time when the meeting was first suggested 

Austrians and his actual arrival in Switzerland, a 

cooling of | change had once more taken place in the 

attitude of Count Czernin, and that his 

eagerness for pourparlers with the Entente had 

diminished in that space of time. This is explained 

in the conclusions which were set out after the 
interview in a memorandum by Mr. Kerr :— 


“. . . In the first place it may be due to the 
effect of the collapse of Russia before the German 
advance, coupled with the improved military 
situation of Germany in the West. Count Czernin 
may have decided that his best policy was to 
abandon separate negotiations and see what terms 
military necessity or a new peace offensive against 
the civilian populations of the Allies might force us 
to give him. In the second place the change of 
attitude may be explained by the opening of the 
negotiations with America. Czernin may have 
made up his mind that it would be easier to do 
business via America because the U.S.A. was not 
tied to Italy by Treaty, and would therefore be 
more likely to stand out for moderate terms, and 
also because the U.S.A. was the Power from which 
Austria-Hungary could probably get most financial 
assistance. In the third place, Count Czernin may 
have begun to realise that once he entered into a 
conversation with a British plenipotentiary he 
would be unable to draw back owing to the pressure 
in favour of peace from popular opinion inside the 
monarchy, and that once begun the negotiations 
would inevitably lead on either to a separate peace 
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or to the break-up of the monarchy owing to internal 
divisions in regard to peace. If so, especially in 
view of the extreme obscurity of the political 
situation of the moment, and possibility of a growing 
realisation of the difficulties which confronted. him 
as he got near the brink of negotiation, Count 
Czernin may have been merely concerned to gain 
time, and to avoid committing himself to a meeting 
which was bound to have fateful consequences. 
On this hypothesis which is consistent.with M. de 
Skrzynski’s explanation of the change in Count 
Czernin’s attitude, my arrival must have put him 
in great difficulties. He had indeed no alternative 
but to temporise.” 


The proximity of the March offensive, and no doubt 
the confidence expressed by the German Staff in its 
success had damped the Austrian ardour 

Hopes of for peace. In this temper no business 
bs fnnine was possible, and when in a few days the 
great attack was made and prospered, all 

question of the continuation of peace conversations 
was ruled out. All that came of these pourparlers was 
the hesitancy of Austria to throw her army into the 
deadly struggle in the west. It may be of some 
interest, not untinged with regret, to conjecture what 
might have been the effect on the settlement of 
Europe if peace had been concluded with Austria in 
the spring of 1918. The Austrian Empire would 
have remained ; instead of breaking up into a number 
of independent States, not always friendly to the 
Central authority, there would have been perhaps 
half a dozen autonomous dominions all owing 
allegiance to the Austrian Crown and working 
harmoniously together for their common interests. 
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As for Germany, we received no direct or indirect 
intimation of her desire for peace except on terms 
that were not even debatable. The Germans meant 
to fight it out unless they got terms that would leave 

them better off territorially and eco- 
No peace nomically at the end of the War than they 
ceion were at the beginning. The militarists 

dare not march back to Berlin after 
signing a peace which was an admission that they were 
beaten. It was their war and they meant to end it 
with banners flying. They meant to try one big 
gamble for such a victory as would enable them to 
ensure their own terms. Ludendorff urged the 
politicians at home to support the offensive of his 
army by an elaborate peace offensive that would 
undermine the morale of the English nation and make 
it less eager to put all its strength into the fight. He 
complained that these politicians were not helping 
him as they ought to do by a peace propaganda that 
would weaken and divide the enemy peoples. That 
was his sole motive for our peace talk. 
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APPENDIX I 


REPORT OF MR, PHILIP KERR’S INTERVIEW 
WITH DR, PARODI, HEAD OF THE MISSION 
SCOLAIRE EGYPTIENNE, ON DECEMBER 18TH, 


1917 
{@) PREFATORY NOTE BY GENERAL SMUTS 


Tue Prime Minister asked me before leaving 
London to look into the Turkish position so far as 
material was available in Switzerland. Dr. Parodi 
of Geneva had had several conversations with mem- 
bers of the Turkish Red Cross Mission now in Switzer- 
land and had gathered very interesting information 
in regard to divergent views in the Committee of 
Union and Progress. He had also had numerous con- 
versations with many other Turks recently. As I was 
very busy with the Mensdorff conversations I asked 
Mr. Philip Kerr, who accompanied me from London, 
to go into the whole matter with Dr. Parodi, and Mr. 
Kerr has prepared a note summarising Dr. Parodi’s 
information and views hereto annexed (a) which 
discloses the line of cleavage in the C.U.P. and 
suggests a line of diplomatic action for us in order to 
get Turkey out of the War. 

I also sent Mr. Kerr to Berne to discuss the whole 
matter with Sir Horace Rumbold, as I could not 
myself go there without grave risk of my presence in 
Switzerland being detected. Mr. Kerr discussed 
the matter with Sir Horace Rumbold and thereafter 

VOL. V E 
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again with me, and in consequence a memorandum 
has been drafted annexed (6) of which a copy has 
been left with Sir Horace Rumbold and in which a 
line of action is suggested for our endeavours to 
induce the Turks to make a separate peace. If the 
War Cabinet approves of this document a telegram 
sent to Sir Horace Rumbold will enable him to set 
the whole business going without further delay. Or 
in the alternative, action may be taken on the docu- 
ment with such modifications as the Cabinet may 
consider advisable. The whole matter has been 
carefully discussed with Dr. Parodi who strikes me 
as a man of considerable ability and discretion, and 
I have no doubt that he will prove very useful to Sir 
Horace Rumbold in the preliminary and informal 
stages of the business. Sir Horace Rumbold awaits 
Foreign Office instructions in order to take action. 
Action should not be delayed as Mouktar Bey, who 
is at the head of the Turkish Red Cross Mission now 
in Switzerland, is expected to return to Turkey at the 
end of the year. He is said to be a friend of Talaat’s 
with leanings towards a settlement with the Entente 
and may be a useful man with whom to have a 
preliminary informal conversation. 
20th December, 1917. Jj. cS. 


(6) MR. PHILIP KERR’s REPORT 


Dr. Parodi says that the Committee of Union and 
Progress is divided into two parts—the larger and 
the Germanophile, the smaller more disposed towards 
the Entente and especially Great Britain. The 
most active leader of the Germanophile section is 
Enver Pasha. Enver is a pure militarist Germano- 
phile, having no ideas for the future save that Ger- 
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many will win the War and recover the Turkish 
Empire, of which he then will be Dictator or Sultan. 
Talaat also belongs to this section, but is now in an 
uncertain frame of mind and ready to go with the 
winning side. He thinks that Germany will neither 
be victorious nor beaten and that there will be a 
paix blanche more or less on the basis of the status quo. 
On this assumption there is no sufficient reason why 
Turkey should break with Germany. He listens 
to what the smaller section of the Committee—the 
Ententophile—says, does not oppose them but does 
not act on their opinion. 

Turkey is in a very bad way economically but 
except for the Committee of Union and Progress, there 
is nobody capable of taking the initiative at all. 
The opposition in Europe is powerless because it has 
no connections or friends inside Turkey. Any move- 
ment must, therefore, come from the opposition 
within the Committee itself. There is no other 
organised force in Turkey save the Committee, and 
its force rests on the officers of the Army. 

The views of the opposition within the Committee 
are something as follows: They are getting more 
and more afraid of Turkey becoming a German 
province, and are more and more embittered by the 
arrogant manners and despotic methods of the 
Germans. To save Turkey from falling completely 
under German control, they would like to cut free 
from Germany and Jean on England, which they say 
has always been a friend to Turkey, if they could 
get moderate terms. The greatest obstacle in their 
way is the fact that the Germanophile section is 
able to point out persistently that whereas Germany 
is pledged to the restoration of the Turkish Empire, 
the Entente is committed to dismembering it. A 
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number of well-known Turks, e.g., Djemal Pasha, 
surgeon of the Sultan, Lufti Bey Fikri, député 
d’Adana, Kamal Bey, and others have all within 
the last month or two told Dr. Parodi that while they 
dislike intensely the German connection and can 
hardly endure to live in Turkey because of it, and that 
while they greatly fear for the future of Turkey under 
German control, and are entirely sympathetic to the 
Entente and especially Great Britain, it is useless 
and impossible for them to oppose the existing régime 
because they have no answer to the Germanophile 
propaganda that whereas the Germans are pledged 
to recover the Empire, the Allies are pledged to 
destroy it. 

According to Dr. Parodi the Ententophile section 
is prepared to consider a settlement on something 
like the following lines :— 


(a) Arasia. That Turkey should acknowledge 
the complete political independence of the Kingdom 
of Hedjaz and of the rest of Arabia. The Entento- 
phile section of the Committee recognise that they 
have failed to govern Arabia properly, and that 
even if it were possible for them to keep it, it 
would prove an intolerably burdensome and ex- 
pensive possession. They are willing, therefore, 
to concede its complete independence. It could 
be formed either into the Kingdom of Hedjaz, and 
a number of independent Sheikdoms, or the latter 
could be federated. As to the Caliphate the Party 
is divided. Some would let the King of the 
Hedjaz have it, others want it for the Sultan. The 
division apparently follows the line of cleavage 
between the Pan-Turanian and the Pan-Islamic 
schools. They would want tribute, however, from 
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Arabia in order to enable the Turkish treasury 
to make both ends meet. 

(5) Syrra, Mesopotamia, Parestine. The En- 
tentophile section of the Committee would be 
prepared to see these established as autonomous 
provinces either as separate entities or federated 
together under the Turkish flag. The autonomy 
to be real; either a form of Government chosen 
by the people themselves, or a system of Adminis- 
tration, through European advisers, as in Egypt 
before the War. The flag, however, must be 
preserved as the symbol of the unity of the Turkish 
Empire, and a tribute to be paid to the Ottoman 
Treasury as in the case of Hedjaz. 

(c) Armenia. The Ententophile section of the 
Committee recognise the utter failure of the Turk- 
ish Government in Armenia, are ashamed of its 
record of assassination and atrocity and are willing 
to leave the fate of Armenia to be entirely decided 
by the European Powers. In order to facilitate 
this they are willing to transfer the Kurds from 
Armenian villayets into a separate Kurdish 
villayet. 

(d) ConsrantinopLe. As to Constantinople it 
must remain Turk. On this they lay the utmost 
stress, and it would have the most enormous moral 
effect in Turkey if it became known that the Allies 
would be willing that Constantinople should 
remain Turkish. The Allied declarations which 
still hold the field are those of Miliukoff. These 
have never yet been amended. They also wish 
for a strategic rectification of their frontier towards 
Bulgaria. They are extremely bitter about the 
part they surrendered to Bulgaria as the price of 
getting her into the War and fiercely demand it 
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back. As to the Straits, Bosphorus and Dardan- 
elles, they would agree that they should be neutra- 
lised—a special International Commission to be 
appointed to control the waterway, quays, etc. 
They would dismantle the forts and make no new 
ones within a certain radius. 


In order to enable the opposition to make any 
headway it is essential, according to Dr. Parodi, 
that the Allies should let the C.U.P. (the whole 
Committee including Talaat and Enver and not 
merely the opposition) know the Allied views in 
regard to Turkey. If the Allied views are moderate 
and anything like those outlined above it will give the 
moderate section the arguments they require for 
propaganda in the C.U.P., the Army and elsewhere, 
and thereby enable them to get control over the 
Organisation. 

A communication of the views of the Allies could 
be made through a suitable source to Mouktar Bey, 
who is now in Switzerland as President of the Com- 
mission about the exchange of prisoners, and who 
will remain here till about 1st January, and who 
could probably be induced to stay longer if necessary. 
The communication should be made in this form ; 
a suitable agent who could speak as one friendly to 
Turkey should inform Mouktar Bey that the views of 
the Allies in regard to Turkey are not extreme, that 
he has the best of reasons in fact for believing that 
the sort of terms they would be prepared to consider 
are so and so, and that if Talaat and the Committee 
wish to know what the views of the Entente are in 
regard to the future of Turkey they should make a 
request for information through an official channel 
when an official reply would be sent. 
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The effects of a moderate declaration by the Allies— 
which would be immediately known through the 
branches of the C.U.P.—would be (a) to stimulate 
and give sound arguments to the Ententophile propa- 
ganda within the Committee ; (4) to hearten the 
Arabs in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine 
by showing that the aim of the Entente was to secure 
them autonomy; (c) to further the antagonism 
between the Arab officers and troops within the Army 
and the Turkish officers and troops and so lower 
the morale of the army itself. 

If the Ententophile section gained the ascendancy 
(probably through the murder of Enver) they believe 
they could deal with the German troops and officers 
in Turkey themselves. The C.U.P. is strong enough 
for that. But they fear a Bulgarian attack, and if 
there was any chance of the Revolution against 
German control taking place it would be necessary 
for the Entente to have ships and troops ready to 
rush through to Constantinople via Dardanelles or 
Smyrna. 

There is one further point. The Ententophile 
section is much concerned over the financial problem. 
They owe about £300,000,000 to the Germans. So 
long as they owe this they cannot live as an indepen- 
dent power. They will simply be concession-ridden 
and in German hands. They want the Allies to 
help them in this matter, and also to give them a Joan 
to enable them to reorganise Turkish finances. They 
also want agricultural machinery, etc., so as to raise 
food. Not the least of the inducements to the Turks 
to make a separate peace is the prospect of having 
the economic support of the Entente powers. They 
can only recover with outside assistance. German 
assistance means German control. If they could 
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see their way to making a fresh start in close relations 
with the Entente it would be a great inducement 
to them to make an immediate peace. 

I arranged with Sir Horace Rumbold that subject 
to confirmation by telegram from London, Dr. 
Parodi should cause a communication in the following 
sense to be made unofficially and verbally to Mouktar 
Bey. The communication to take the form of a 
conversation between Mouktar Bey and a friend to 
Turkey who had exceptional means of knowing the 
views of the Allies. The exact method to be left 
to the discretion of Dr. Parodi. 


1. That in view of the military reverses which 
had been already sustained by Turkey and of the 
tremendously strong position held by the Allies 
vis-a-vis the Central Powers, not merely militarily, 
but owing to their command of the economic 
resources of the world, a position which was bound 
to become steadily stronger, the Allies were by no 
means inspired by the hostile intentions attributed 
to them by the German propagandists, but were 
on the contrary moderate in their views and were 
quite prepared that Turkey should occupy an 
adequate place among the peoples of the world, 
provided she was willing to break immediately 
with Germany and make peace with the Allies. 

2. That in the event of an immediate peace the 
Allies would be prepared, provided the Dardan- 
elles, Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus were 
neutralised, that Constantinople should remain 
the capital of Turkey. Neutralisation to consist 
of the dismantlement of all forts and the with- 
drawal of troops within a certain distance of the 
waterway, and the handing over of the control of 
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the waterway between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea and of any quays and docks which might 
be necessary to an International Commission, as 
in the case of the Suez Canal. 

3. That the Allies were determined that the 
Administrative Authority of the Turks must be 
entirely withdrawn from Armenia, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine and Arabia, so that the inhabi- 
tants of these territories might conduct autonomous 
governments of their own, or be governed by a 
mixed system of local and European officials under 
the protection of one or more of the Allied Powers, 
as has been the case in Egypt. As to the inter- 
national status of these territories, Armenia and 
Arabia would have to be entirely separated from 
the Turkish dominions. In the case of Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, however, the Allies 
might be willing in the event of an immediate 
peace, to consider the retention of the Turkish 
flag as the symbol of Turkish suzerainty, provided 
it carried with it no executive authority. 

4. That the Allies would be willing to free 
Turkey of the debt incurred in respect of the 
above-mentioned territories, to give liberal finan- 
cial and other economic assistance to Turkey to 
enable her to make a fresh start, and to free herself 
from the German economic incubus, and so go 
forward as one of the states in friendly relations 
with the Entente group of powers, which is bound 
to be the strongest in the world. 


Nore.—Negotiations in regard to peace between 
Turkey and the Allies to be inaugurated upon the 
receipt of a private official enquiry from the Turkish 
Government, or any highly-placed Turkish statesman 
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or official of authority, which would be made via 
the British Legation, Berne, to the effect that the 
Turkish Government or such statesman or official 
was anxious to know the conditions which the Allies 
would propose for an immediate peace with Turkey. 
A method of communication could then be arranged. 


1gth December, 1917. Pp. H.K. 
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APPENDIX II 


THE PEACE DECLARATION : MR, LLOYD GEORGE'S 
SPEECH TO THE TRADE UNIONS, 5TH JANUARY, 
1918 


Waen the Government invite organised labour in 
this country to assist them to maintain the might 
of their armies in the field, its representatives are 
entitled to ask that any misgivings and doubts which 
any of them may have about the purpose to which 
this precious strength is to be applied should be 
definitely cleared, and what is true of organised 
labour is equally true of all citizens in this country 
without regard to grade or avocation. 

When men by the million are being called upon to 
suffer and face death and vast populations are being 
subjected to the sufferings and privations of war on a 
scale unprecedented in the history of the world, they 
are entitled to know for what cause or causes they are 
making the sacrifice. It is only the clearest, greatest 
and justest of causes that can justify the continuance 
even for one day of this unspeakable agony of the 
nations. And we ought to be able to state clearly 
and definitely not only the principles for which we 
are fighting, but also their definite and concrete 
application to the war map of the world. 

We have arrived at the most critical hour in this 
terribie conflict, and before any Government takes the 
fateful decision as to the conditions under which it 
ought either to terminate or continue the struggle, 
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it ought to be satisfied that the conscience of the 
nation is behind these conditions, for nothing else can 
sustain the effort which is necessary to achieve a 
righteous end to this war. I have, therefore, during 
the last few days taken special pains to ascertain the 
view and the attitude of representative men of all 
sections of thought and opinion in the country. Last 
week I had the privilege not merely of perusing the 
declared war aims of the Labour Party, but also 
of discussing in detail with the Labour leaders the 
meaning and intention of that declaration. I have 
also had an opportunity of discussing this same 
momentous question with Mr. Asquith and Viscount 
Grey. Had it not been that the Nationalist leaders 
are in Ireland engaged in endeavouring to solve the 
tangled problem of Irish self-government, I should 
have been happy to exchange views with them, but 
Mr. Redmond, speaking on their behalf, has, with 
his usual lucidity and force, in many of his speeches, 
made clear what his ideas are as to the object and 
purpose of the War. I have also had the opportunity 
of consulting certain representatives of the great 
Dominions Overseas. 

I am glad to be able to say as a result of all these 
discussions that although the Government are alone 
responsible for the actual language I propose using, 
there is national agreement as to the character and 
purpose of our war aims and peace conditions, and in 
what I say to you to-day, and through you to the 
world, I can venture to claim that I am speaking 
not merely the mind of the Government but of the 
nation and of the Empire as a whole. 

We may begin by clearing away some misunder- 
standings and stating what we are not fighting for. 
We are not fighting a war of aggression against the 
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German people. Their leaders have persuaded them 
that they are fighting a war of self-defence against a 
league of rival nations bent on the destruction of 
Germany. That is not so. The destruction or 
disruption of Germany or the German people has 
never been a war aim with us from the first day of 
this war to this hour. Most reluctantly and, indeed 
quite unprepared for the dreadful ordeal, we were 
forced to join in this war in self-defence, in defence 
of the violated public law of Europe, and in vindica- 
tion of the most solemn treaty obligations on which 
the public system of Europe rested, and on which 
Germany had ruthlessly trampled in her invasion 
of Belgium. We had to join in the struggle or stand 
aside and see Europe go under and brute force 
triumph over public right and international justice. 
It was only the realisation of that dreadful alternative 
that forced the British people into the War. And 
from that original attitude they have never swerved. 
They have never aimed at the break-up of the German 
peoples or the disintegration of their country or 
Empire. Germany has occupied a great position in 
the world. It is not our wish or intention to question 
or destroy that position for the future, but rather to 
turn her aside from hopes and schemes of military 
domination and to see her devote all her strength 
to the great beneficent tasks of humanity. Nor are 
we fighting to destroy Austria-Hungary or to deprive 
Turkey of its capital, or of the rich and renowned 
lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predo- 
minantly Turkish in race. 

Nor did we enter this war merely to alter or destroy 
the Imperial constitution of Germany, much as we 
consider that military autocratic constitution a dan- 
gerous anachronism in the twentieth century. Our 
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point of view is that the adoption of a really demo- 
cratic constitution by Germany would be the most 
convincing evidence that in her the old spirit of 
military domination had indeed died in this war, 
and would make it much easier for us to conclude 
a broad democratic peace with her. But, after all, 
that is a question for the German people to decide. 

It is now more than a year since the President of the 
United States, then neutral, addressed to the belli- 
gerents a suggestion that each side should state 
clearly the aims for which they were fighting. We 
and our Allies responded by the Note of the 1oth 
January, 1917. 

To the President’s appeal the Central Empire made 
no reply, and in spite of many adjurations, both from 
their opponents and from neutrals, they have main- 
tained a complete silence as to the objects for which 
they are fighting. Even on so crucial a matter as 
their intention with regard to Belgium they have 
uniformly declined to give any trustworthy indication. 

On the 25th December last, however, Count 
Czernin, speaking on behalf of Austria-Hungary and 
her allies, did make a pronouncement of a kind. 
It is indeed deplorably vague. We are told that 
“it is not the intention” of the Central Powers 
“to appropriate forcibly” any occupied territories 
or “ to rob of its independence” any nation which 
has lost its “ political independence” during the 
War. It is obvious that almost any scheme of con- 
quest and annexation could be perpetrated within 
the literal interpretation of such a pledge. 

Does it mean that Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro 
and Roumania will be as independent and as free 
to direct their own destinies as the Germans or any 
other nation? Or does it mean that all manner of 
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interferences and restrictions, political and economic, 
incompatible with the status and dignity of a free 
and self-respecting people, are to be imposed? If 
this is the intention then there will be one kind of 
independence for a great nation and an inferior kind 
of independence for a small nation. We must know 
what is meant, for equality of right among nations, 
small as well as great, is one of the fundamental 
issues this country and her Allies are fighting to 
establish in this war. Reparation for the wanton 
damage inflicted on Belgian towns and villages 
and their inhabitants is emphatically repudiated. 
The rest of the so-called “ offer” of the Central 
Powers is almost entirely a refusal of all concessions. 
All suggestions about the autonomy of subject 
nationalities are ruled out of the peace terms altogether. 
The question whether any form of self-government 
is to be given to Arabs, Armenians, or Syrians is 
declared to be entirely a matter for the Sublime 
Porte. A pious wish for the protection of minorities 
“in so far as it is practically realisable ” is the nearest 
approach to liberty which the Central statesmen 
venture to make. 

On one point only are they perfectly clear and 
definite. Under no circumstances will the “ German 
demand” for the restoration of the whole of 
Germany’s colonies be departed from. All principles 
of self-determination, or, as our earlier phrase goes, 
government by consent of the governed, here vanish 
into thin air. 

It is impossible to believe that any edifice of 
permanent peace could be erected on such a founda- 
tion as this. Mere lip service to the formula of no 
annexations and no indemnities or the right of self- 
determination is useless. Before any negotiations 
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can even be begun, the Central Powers must realise 
the essential facts of the situation. 

The days of the Treaty of Vienna are long past. 
We can no longer submit the future of European 
civilisation to the arbitary decisions of a few negotia- 
tors striving to secure by chicanery or persuasion the 
interests of this or that dynasty or nation. The 
settlement of the new Europe must be based on such 
grounds of reason and justice as will give some promise 
of stability. Therefore it is that we feel that government 
with the consent of the governed must be the basis of any 
territorial settlement in this war. For that reason also, 
unless treaties be upheld, unless every nation is 
prepared at whatever sacrifice to honour the national 
signature, it is obvious that no Treaty of Peace 
can be worth the paper on which it is written. 

The first requirement, therefore, always put forward 
by the British Government and their Allies, has been 
the complete restoration, political, territorial and 
economic, of the independence of Belgium and such 
reparation as can be made for the devastation of its 
towns and provinces. This is no demand for a war 
indemnity such as that imposed on France by Ger- 
many in 1871. It is not an attempt to shift the cost 
of warlike operations from one belligerent to another, 
which may or may not be defensible. It is no more 
and no less than an insistence that before there can 
be any hope for a stable peace, this great breach 
of the public law of Europe must be repudiated, and, 
so far as possible, repaired. Reparation means 
recognition. Unless international right is recognised 
by insistence on payment for injury done in defiance 
of its canons it can never be a reality. Next comes 
the restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, and the 
occupied parts of France, Italy and Roumania. The 
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complete withdrawal of the alien armies and 
the reparation for injustice done is a fundamental 
condition of permanent peace. 

We mean to stand by the French democracy to the 
death in the demand they make for a reconsideration 
of the great wrong of 1871, when, without any regard 
to the wishes of the population, two French provinces 
were torn from the side of France and incorporated 
in the German Empire. This sore has poisoned the 
peace of Europe for half a century, and until it is 
cured healthy conditions will not have been restored. 
There can be no better illustration of the folly and 
wickedness of using a transient military success to 
violate national right. 

I will not attempt to deal with the question of the 
Russian territories now in German occupation. The 
Russian policy since the Revolution has passed so 
rapidly through so many phases that it is difficult 
to speak without some suspension of judgment as to 
what the situation will be when the final terms of 
European peace come to be discussed. Russia 
accepted war with all its horrors because, true to her 
traditional guardianship of the weaker communities 
of her race, she stepped in to protect Serbia from a 
plot against her independence. It is this honourable 
sacrifice which not merely brought Russia into the 
War, but France as well. France, true to the condi- 
tions of her treaty with Russia, stood by her Ally in a 
quarrel which was not her own. Her chivalrous 
respect for her treaty led to the wanton invasion of 
Belgium ; and the treaty obligations of Great Britain 
to that little land brought us into the War. 

The present rulers of Russia are now engaged 
without any reference to the countries whom Russia 
brought into the War, in separate negotiations, with 
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their common enemy. I am indulging in no re- 
proaches ; I am merely stating facts with a view to 
making it clear why Britain cannot be held account- 
able for decisions taken in her absence, and concerning 
which she has not been consulted or her aid invoked. 
No one who knows Prussia and her designs upon 
Russia can for a moment doubt her ultimate inten- 
tion, Whatever phrases she may use to delude 
Russia, she does not mean to surrender one of the 
fair provinces or cities of Russia now occupied by her 
forces. Under one name or another—and the name 
hardly matters—these Russian provinces will hence- 
forth be in reality part of the dominions of Prussia. 
They will be ruled by the Prussian sword in the 
interests of Prussian autocracy, and the rest of the 
people of Russia will be partly enticed by specious 
phrases and partly bullied by the threat of continued 
war against an impotent army into a condition of 
complete economic and ultimate political enslave- 
ment to Germany. We all deplore the prospect. 
The democracy of this country means to stand to the last by 
the democracies of France and Italy and all our other Allies. 
We shall be proud to fight to the end side by side 
with the new democracy of Russia, so will America 
and so will France and Italy. But if the present 
rulers of Russia take action which is independent of 
their Allies we have no means of intervening to arrest 
the catastrophe which is assuredly befalling their 
country. Russia can only be saved by her own people. 

We believe, however, that an independent Poland, 
comprising all those genuinely Polish elements who 
desire to form part of it, is an urgent necessity for 
the stability of Western Europe. 

Similarly, though we agree with President Wilson 
that the break-up of Austria-Hungary is no part of our 
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war aims, we feel that, unless genuine self-government 
on true democratic principles is granted to those 
Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have long de- 
sired it, it is impossible to hope for the removal of those 
causes of unrest in that part of Europe which have 
so long threatened its general peace. 

On the same grounds we regard as vital the satis- 
faction of the legitimate claims of the Italians for 
union with those of their own race and tongue. We 
also mean to press that justice be done to men of 
Roumanian blood and speech in their legitimate 
aspirations. If these conditions are fulfilled Austria- 
Hungary would become a Power whose strength 
would conduce to the permanent peace and freedom 
of Europe, instead of being merely an instrument 
for the pernicious military autocracy of Prussia 
that uses the resources of its allies for the furtherance 
of its own sinister purposes. 

Outside Europe we believe that the same principles 
should be applied. While we do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands 
of the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople— 
the passage between the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea being internationalised and neutralised—Arabia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are in 
our judgment entitled to a recognition of their 
separate national conditions. 

What the exact form of that recognition in each 
particular case should be need not here be discussed, 
beyond stating that it would be impossible to restore 
to their former sovereignty the territories to which I 
have already referred. 

Much has been said about the arrangements we 
have entered into with our Allies on this and on other 
subjects. I can only say that as new circumstances, 
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like the Russian collapse and the separate Russian 
negotiations, have changed the conditions under which 
those arrangements were made, we are, and always 
have been, perfectly ready to discuss them with our 
Allies. 

With regard to the German colonies, I have repeat- 
edly declared that they are held at the disposal of a 
Conference whose decision must have primary regard 
to the wishes and interests of the native inhabitants of 
such colonies. None of those territories are ishabited 
by Europeans. The governing consideration, there- 
fore, in all these cases must be that the inhabitants 
should be placed under the control of an administra- 
tion acceptable to themselves, one of whose main 
purposes will be to prevent their exploitation for the 
benefit of European capitalists or Governments. The 
natives live in their various tribal organisations under 
chiefs and councils who are competent to consult and 
speak for their tribes and members, and thus to 
represent their wishes and interests in regard to their 
disposal. 

The general principle of national self-determination 
is therefore as applicable in their cases as in those of 
occupied European territories. The German declara- 
tion, that the natives of the German colonies have, 
through their military fidelity in the War, shown their 
attachment and resolve under all circumstances to 
remain with Germany, is applicable not to the Ger- 
man colonies generally, but only to one of them, and 
in that case (German East Africa) the German 
authorities secured the attachment, not of the native 
population as a whole, which is, and remains, pro- 
foundly anti-German, but only of a small warlike 
class from whom their Askaris, or soldiers, were 
selected. These they attached to themselves by 
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conferring on them a highly privileged position as 
against the bulk of the native population, which 
enabled these Askaris to assume a lordly and oppres- 
sive superiority over the rest of the natives. By this 
and other means they secured the attachment of a 
very small and insignificant minority whose interests 
were directly opposed to those of the rest of the 
population, and for whom they have no right to 
speak, The German treatment of their native popula- 
tions in their colonies has been such as amply 
to justify their fear of submitting the future of 
those colonies to the wishes of the natives 
themselves. 

Finally, there must be reparation for injuries done 
in violation of international law. The Peace Con- 
ference must not forget our seamen and the services 
they have rendered to, and the outrages they have 
suffered for, the common cause of freedom. 

One omission we notice in the proposal of the 
Central Powers, which seems to us especially regret- 
table. It is desirable, and indeed essential, that the 
settlement after this war shall be one which does 
not in itself bear the seed of future war. But that 
is not enough. However wisely and well we may 
make territorial and other arrangements, there will 
still be many subjects of international controversy. 
Some indeed are inevitable. 

The economic conditions at the end of the War will 
be in the highest degree difficult. Owing to the 
diversion of human effort to warlike pursuits, there 
must follow a world-shortage of raw materials, which 
will increase the longer the War lasts, and it is inevit- 
able that those countries which have control of the 
raw materials will desire to help themselves and 
their friends first. 
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Apart from this, whatever settlement is made will be 
suitable only to the circumstances under which it is 
made, and, as those circumstances change, changes in 
the settlement will be called for. 

So long as the possibility of dispute between nations 
continues, that is to say, so long as men and women 
are dominated by passioned ambition, and war is 
the only means of settling a dispute, all nations must 
live under the burden not only of having from time to 
time to engage in it, but of being compelled to prepare 
for its possible outbreak. The crushing weight of 
modern armaments, the increasing evil of compulsory 
military service, the vast waste of wealth and effort 
involved in warlike preparation, these are blots on 
our civilisation of which every thinking individual 
must be ashamed. 

For these and other similar reasons, we are confident 
that a great attempt must be made to establish by some 
international organisation an alternative to war as a 
means of settling international disputes. After all 
war is a relic of barbarism, and, just as law has suc- 
ceeded violence as the means of settling disputes 
between individuals, so we believe that it is destined 
ultimately to take the place of war in the settlement 
of controversies between nations, 

If, then, we are asked what are we fighting for, we 
reply, as we have often replied : We are fighting 
for a just and a lasting peace, and we believe that 
before permanent peace can be hoped for three condi- 
tions must be fulfilled. 

First, the sanctity of treaties must be re-established ; 
secondly, a territorial settlement must be secured 
based on the right of self-determination or the consent 
of the governed ; and, lastly, we must seek by the 
creation of some international organisation to limit 
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the burden of armaments and diminish the probability 
of war. 

In these conditions the British Empire would 
welcome peace, to secure those conditions its peoples 
are prepared to make even greater sacrifices than 
those they have yet endured. 


CHAPTER LXXI 
BOLSHEVISM CONQUERS RUSSIA 


Trere are two of the direct consequences of the War 
which have already exerted a palpable influence on 
World the course of human affairs and will 
importance continue to do so more and more as the 
of Russion years roll by. One is the establishment 

volution of the League of Nations—the other is the 
Russian Revolution. The question whether the 
Russian Revolution will have as great an effect on 
the lives of the people in all countries as had the 
French Revolution, or an even greater, will be deter- 
mined by one eventuality: it will depend on 
whether its leaders can keep their movement in the 
paths of peaceable development or whether its 
energies will be wasted and its purpose deflected by 
war. If Russia remains at peace then the Revolution 
will become one of the greatest factors in fashioning 
the destiny of the masses in all lands which mankind 
has ever witnessed or experienced. 

Those of us who had entertained the hope that 
the Russian Revolution would consolidate and re- 
invigorate the fighting strength of Russia in the last 
War came reluctantly to recognise as time went on 
how incalculable is the course of all revolutions. The 
rot in Russia had gone too far, and had eaten too 
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deeply into the existing organisation of the Russian 
State to be cured by bandaging the sore at a clearing 
station under gun-fire. The Provisional Government, 
which had ruled Russia since the abdication of the 
Czar, thought temporary remedies could be applied 
to Russia’s wounds in order to send her back to the 
fighting line. That Government fell at the end of 
May because it was so completely out of touch with 
realities, 
It is no use saying now that if the Russian reformers 
had thrown up one strong man and placed him in 
command then events would have taken 
Great men a different turn, Often the strong man 
in revolutions in a revolution is not the person who 
initiates it, but the man who subsequently 
exploits it. Events precipitate a situation, per- 
sonalities fashion its shape and direct its course. 
There are those who contend that no personality, 
however powerful he may be, can ordain the course of 
events, or change them except transitionally. Their 
interpretation of great historical upheavals is that the 
times are ripe for certain happenings and that they 
would occur, even if a great man had not appeared 
on the scene and pulled the lever which precipitated 
them. This always seems to me to be a misreading 
of history. There have been occasions in which a 
man of power has postponed, if not averted, a 
catastrophe which seemed imminent and was ulti- 
mately inevitable. There have also been times when 
a strong man has accelerated changes which but for 
him would have been long postponed. Nations 
become static just as individuals sink into indolence. 
In that condition they both deteriorate. A strong 
influence may shake them up and thus save them. 
Lvoff and Miliukoff could not have directed the 
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Russian Revolution. Neither could Kerensky. It 
might have ended in utter anarchy and the break-up 
of Russia into countless small and warring states 
fighting about undefined frontiers, or it might have 
culminated in another military dictatorship. Russia 
‘was accustomed to the sovereignty of brutal soldiers. 
Korniloff very nearly established such an autocracy. 
Lenin, with the aid of Trotsky, averted these calamities 
and directed Russia through chaos, bloodshed, and 
suffering into an amazing Reformation which, if it 
succeeds, may yet change the whole economic 
conditions of the world. 

The one really powerful personality thrown up by 
the Russian Revolution was more concerned about 

overthrowing the existing order of society 
Strength than about defeating the Germans. Lenin 
of Lenin was an exile from Russia when the 

Revolution broke out. The first reform- 
ing leaders were not anxious to welcome his presence. 
He owes his return to the facilities provided by the 
German military authorities who thought that he 
would be an element of discord in Russia and thus 
help to break up Russian unity. Their calculation 
was sound. But what a price Germany has paid and 
is still paying for a short-lived triumph ! It is difficult 
to take long views in war. Victory is the only horizon. 
It is a lesson to the statesmanship which takes short- 
sighted views of a situation and seizes the chance of 
a temporary advantage without counting the certainty 
of future calamity. 

Soon after the Revolution broke out the shadow of 
the tremendous figure of Lenin began to rise above 
the horizon. It fell on the green table of Downing 
Street for the first time in a despatch from Sir George 
Buchanan, who wrote as follows. 





is 


Lenin 
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“ Petrograd, 
goth April, 1917. 

As you will have seen from my telegrams the 
situation here continues in much the same state of 
Buchanan's  UNcertainty as before and it is impossible 
account of | to say what may happen from day to 
Government day, If one listens to Ministers one 
confusion hears that all is going well and that the 
Government is gradually consolidating its position ; 
while, if one takes the opinion of those who are in 
touch both with the Government and_ the 
Workmen’s Council, one gets exactly the opposite 
impression. A battle royal seems to be proceeding 
between Kerensky and Miliukoff on the famous 
formula ‘ Peace without annexation,’ and, as the 
majority of Ministers are, according to all accounts, 
on Kerensky’s side, I should not be surprised if 
Miliukoff has to go, as he remarked the other day 
that he would be a traitor were he to give in on the 
subject of Constantinople. He would be a loss in 
many ways as he represents the moderate element 
in the Cabinet and is sound on the subject of war ; 
but he is not a strong man and has so little influence 
with his colleagues that one never knows whether 
he will be able to give effect to what he says. If 
he does go there is no saying who his successor will 
be, but I trust that it will in any case be someone 
who can speak with authority in the name of the 
Government. 

The Government is still playing a waiting game 
and prefers that the initiative in dealing with 
Lenin should come from the people, rather than 
that they themselves should give the order for his 
arrest. They are probably right, as the feeling 
against Lenin is growing stronger both among the 
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soldiers and the people, I should not indeed be 
surprised if things came to a crisis during the May 
Day celebrations to-morrow. If there is to be a 
row, and perhaps more street fighting, I would 
sooner that the crisis came at once so that we may 
get it over and that the country may be able to 
give more attention to the War. The military 
situation is no doubt very unsatisfactory ; but there 
are, I think, signs of improvement and the Russians 
have such a happy knack of getting out of scrapes, 
that I personally do not take such a pessimistic 
view of it as some of our experts who judge it 
more particularly from the deplorable lack of 
discipline reported from certain points on the front, 
I am afraid, however, that the Army will not be 
able to take the offensive so soon as some of the 
Ministers had led me to believe. This is to be 
regretted, as the sooner the fighting begins the 
better it will be for the internal situation. 

It is most difficult to express an opinion on the 
relative positions of the Provisional Government 
and the Council of Workmen and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. The latter is being completely re- 
organised. Its numbers have been reduced to 600 
and a new Executive Committee has been 
appointed. The effect of this reorganisation will 
be to render it a more moderate, but at the same 
time, a stronger body. It is not therefore likely to 
renounce its claim to control and direct the policy 
of the Government, but if it is really animated by 
a greater spirit of moderation it may perhaps work 
more harmoniously than before with the Provisional 
Government. On the other hand, the possibility of 
a conflict between the two rival bodies cannot 
altogether be excluded. It seems that the former 
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Extremist Members, who are not included in the 
reorganised Council, are going to set up a Com- 
mittee of their own and I trust that, as I remarked 
to Miliukoff yesterday, this does not mean that there 
will be three instead of two rival Governments. I 
do not think that the Council is likely to press for 
an early peace ; but it will probably give us a good 
deal of trouble as to the terms on which the Allies 
ought to accept peace and as to the interpretation 
to be placed on the word ‘ annexation.’ The chief 
danger that I foresee is the not improbable 
eventuality of Germany putting forward plausible 
conditions of peace, as such overtures might be 
seized on by the pacifists here and pressure be 
brought on the Government to induce the Allies to 
open peace negotiations. . . . 

They are now attacking our Labour Delegates 
as being the paid emissaries of the Government 
and not real representatives of British labour. It 
is very difficult to know what to do with people 
who stick to their preconceived ideas and will not 
listen to reason. . . .” 


Here is some light thrown on the scandalmongering 
in high places which was a prelude to the poor 
Czar’s downfall. It did much to bring about the 
Revolution :— 


“Felix Yousoupoff, who came to see me the 
other day with a message from the Empress Marie, 
told me that he knew as a fact that the 

The Czar’s. Emperor had been treated by a 
drugs Thibetan Doctor here with drugs that 
had seriously affected his mental powers. 

He had himself been taken by Rasputin to sce this 
Doctor one day when he was feeling unwell, and, 
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on the question as to the effect of these drugs being 
broached by Rasputin, the Thibetan had said that, 
if taken for any length of time, they produced 
in the patient a state of callousness and com- 
plete insensibility to anything that befell him. 
Yousoupoff said that he had afterwards extracted 
from Rasputin the admission that the Emperor had 
had a course of these drugs, and he believes that 
they are in a great measure responsible for the 
Emperor’s abnormal conduct and almost childish 
indifference to the loss of his Crown. He could 
not say who it was that had induced the Emperor 
to take them ; but the idea had evidently originated 
with someone who wished to render the Emperor 
incapable of having a will of his own. I have been 
told much the same story by the Grand Duke 
Nicolas Michailovitch and others and after what 
Yousoupoff said I think there must be some 
foundation for it.” 


The letter reads like a despatch from Paris after the 
fall of the Bastille, when gossip about the tragic 
Royalties of the day was becoming more and more 
calumnious and when Marat and Robespierre were 
profiting by it to challenge the Girondists with their 
respectable revolution. 

Kerensky was a man of high ideals, but he had a 
highly-strung and nervous temperament. Like the 

Girondists he was endowed with an 
Nervousness unsurpassed gift of dynamic eloquence 
of Keensky which moved vast audiences to any 

display of emotion he songht to arouse. 
But he relied too much on oratory and did not follow 
it by deeds. Rhetoric which does not lead to action 
is mere play-acting. This defect foredoomed him to 
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failure when he was confronted with men whose first 
impulse was action. It marks the difference between 
the rhetorician and the revolutionary. The situation 
needed a man of a sterner make than Kerensky. 
One of the shrewdest observers we sent to Russia, 
General Knox, who was at the head of Russian affairs 
at this time, thought that “ the heart of the people 
was sound, but that force was required, and force 
could have been assembled if the Government had 
contained a single man of will.” As Lenin repre- 
sented at that time only a minority of the workers and 
practically none of the peasants, General Knox’s 
view is probably correct. 
The Allies were anxious to give the Russian 
Government every help in their power to stabilise its 
Position at home and to reconstitute its 
Growing front towards the enemy. They believed 
poe that even now a whole-hearted and sym- 
pathetic effort on their part to give Russia 
practical support would rally and unite her people, and 
keep her in the War as an effective fighting force. 
But the powerful forces that were at work against 
us were irresolutely grappled with by the Provisional 
Government. Lenin, Zinovieff and others had 
arrived at Petrograd in April via Germany, and 
throughout the early summer of 1917 their influence 
was gradually gaining in power, while the discipline 
in the Russian Army was as steadily diminishing. 
Here is a picturesque but discerning account of the 
situation from a British officer who wrote from 
Cronstadt at this time of perplexity and 
Report of confusion :—- 
conditions at 
Souiett “... Just at the moment the in- 
dustrial situation is grave. Skobeleff, the Minister 
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of Labour, delivers himself of declarations which 
read like a nightmare of undigested terminology. 
Confiscation of bank surpluses, whatever that may 
mean, being the Jatest on Friday ; the Minister of 
Commerce, Konovaloff, resigned in a demonstration 
against him, saying that it was impossible to main- 
tain output or financial equilibrium in face of the 
unchecked demands of the workpeople. Under 
occidental conditions Skobeleff would be a State- 
control man and Konovaloff a Manchester Liberal, 
as far as I can make out. Unfortunately, just now 
there is in Russia no State to control anything. 
Men are striking for 100 per cent. rises retrospective 
to the beginning of the War, for six-hour days, for 
six months’ payment in advance. One firm has 
been confronted with a demand for increases which 
amount to about 20 per cent. more than its capital. 
The same firm had been making a profit of 40 per 
cent. 

All our domestic troubles with labour are here 
seen magnified ; prices four times the normal and 
profits accordingly. Wages two and a half times 
the normal and therefore forcing up prices without 
overtaking them. To this add fraud and corruption 
on one side and the complete absence of any 
organisation on the other. Two years of paper 
money (they are said to be issuing another 2,000 
million roubles) and two months of revolution com- 
plete the tale, which is one of simple disintegration. 

As for politics, take this as an instance. Cron- 
stadt has proclaimed itself as an independent 
republic. At the bottom of this remarkable act 
was apparently nothing more than a simple belief 
in the wisdom and beauty of decentralisation which 
happened to be the word in vogue. The Repub- 
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licans were genuinely shocked when the Comman- 
dant said that being an officer of the Government 
he must go; they explained that they didn’t 
want him to go, so why should he? All yesterday 
the rumour was that they were going to bombard 
us ; Socialist deputations trickled down all day to 
give them their first lessons in Political Science. 
To-day the current account is that the Govern- 
ment was going to attack Cronstadt with an army 
according to some, with destroyers according to 
others. There is to be a railway strike next week. 
I am trying hard to find out whether in all this 
welter there is anything like a Labour Executive 
in the Council; the Commercial Attaché thinks 
there is a kind of clearing house through which 
the demands of the workpeople are passed. If 
there is, then with Skobeleff vague but fervently 
determined to do something and a Labour group 
actually collating the workpeople’s unrestrained 
desire for a good time, there may be something for 
Henderson to work on. Next to strike and 
Cronstadt, the great topic of discussion is peace v. 
offensive. I am inclined to think that the policy 
of the Government is to coax the people into a 
summer offensive in the hope that peace will then 
slip into the background. I am not hopeful. 
Everyone is clear that Russia is sick of the War. 
The only other thing they are clear on is that in 
Russia you never know what will happen next and 
several people have told me that Petrograd is even 
sicker of the existing state of affairs. Next time, 
they say, the Cossacks will shoot. . . .” 


Contemporary letters written by experienced and 
observant men who were passing through the 
VOL. Vv a 
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experiences of the first weeks of the Revolution threw a 
valuable light not merely on this particular convulsion, 
but on the process by which discontent develops into 
revolution through unwise and ineffective handling. 

On ith June, just before Kerensky’s assumption 
of office, our Ambassador wrote :— 


“. . . The situation in Petrograd is as bad as 
ever, which is hardly to be wondered at seeing that 
Buchanan _‘ there is no proper police force to main- 
reports tain order ; and the uncertain attitude 
growing of the troops causes the Government 
confasion considerable anxiety. There are, how- 
ever, signs of a reaction, not in favour of a 
monarchy, but of a stable Government capable of 
maintaining order and putting an end to the existing 
anarchy that is steadily spreading over the country. 
The Government, has, I am convinced, only to 
act with firmness and it will have the mass of the 
people behind it. From what Terestchenko tells 
me, they consider that the psychological moment 
has arrived for action and, if he really represents 
their views, they are going to get rid of the Petrograd 
garrison and employ the Cossacks, who can be 
thoroughly relied on, should the occasion arise. 
The result of the recent municipal elections shows 
that the Extremists are but a small minority and 
their position is likely to be seriously compromised 
if, as he hopes, Terestchenko is able to prove that 
many of their leaders are in German pay. The 
convocation of an all-Russian Conference of Dele- 
gates from all the Workmen’s Councils in Russia, 
which is to meet in a day or two, will be a new and 
interesting factor in the situation. It will transform 
the local Council into a national one and invest 
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it with greater authority and influence. It is 
generally expected that the admission of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies from the provinces will act 
in a moderating sense, and if this proves to be the 
case there will be closer co-operation between the 
Council and the Government. . . . 

As regards the Army the outlook is more 
hopeful, though the pessimists declare that it is 
quite incapable of taking an offensive. Ministers, 
on the other hand; speak with considerable confi- 
dence and an offensive will, in my opinion, be 
certainly undertaken as soon as the difficulties 
of supplies, etc., have been surmounted, but 
with what measure of success it will be attended 
is a matter on which I will not venture to 
prophesy... . 

Since writing the above I have seen the 
Chief of the General Staff who told me that the 
latest information from the front was far more 
satisfactory, and that the offensive would be taken 
within the next fortnight... .” 


Another letter, written from another source on 
24th June, ran as follows :— 


“We had another crisis on 2end-23rd June 
which most people thought would not be 
Confirma- surmounted without serious bloodshed. 
tion from The ‘ Bolsheviki’ called on all their 
another followers to make an armed demon- 
eke stration against the Government, who 
had allied themselves with the capitalists and were 
responsible for the War and all the misery entailed 
by it. Leaflets of an even more inflammatory kind 
were distributed inciting to open violence. 
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Fortunately the Government had just been rein- 
forced by votes of confidence from the All-Russian 
Council of Labour and Soldiers’ Delegates and 
the All-Russian Peasants’ Congress ; and those two 
bodies, backed by the Executive Committee of the 
Petrograd Council and all the Socialist organisations, 
issued counter-proclamations requesting everyone 
to stay at home. The Government forbade all 
demonstrations for three days, and even the Pravda 
and the Novaia Zhizm supported them. The 
result was that yesterday was perfectly quiet 
and to-day, Sunday, looks as if it would be the 
same... . 

The possible result may be imagined. It 
seems to me that the longer bloodshed is put off 
the more chance there is of avoiding it and all its 
incalculable results. A few judicious arrests would 
be another matter when the Government feel that 
the time is ripe. . . . 

Terestchenko attaches the greatest importance 
to not weakening the Salonika Front at present, as 
you know, and wants the whole thing thrashed out 
at Paris... . At the moment of writing, it looks 
as if an offensive really would take place, but the 
results it is quite useless to try to foresee. Most 
people think that a failure will be a disaster, 
There is no doubt that the Army at the front is in 
a better state than it was; but the divisions vary 
terribly in their ‘morale’ and few have their heart 
in the business. 

. + + Most people think it out of the question 
that the Russian troops will consent to pass another 
winter in the trenches, whatever the higher com- 
mand may desire. It does not follow that this is 
correct and it won’t, probably, be clear till 
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September whether it is so or not; but the con- 
tingency must be considered. If it proves correct, 
the question arises whether it would not be desirable 
in the general interest that Russia should make 
peace before she is overwhelmed—especially if 
Austria were at the same time to drop out. I know 
the enormous difficulties in the way of this arrange- 
ment, and I do not think that, at the present 
moment, the Russian Government would listen to 
a proposal of the kind. Nevertheless, I draw your 
attention to it because I have for some time 
been trying to think of the best way out of our 
difficulties in the event of a general dissolution 
of the Russian Army under the influence of the 
first snows.” 


At the beginning of July, in spite of their internal 

difficulties, the Russian Army, under General Brusiloff, 

took the offensive against the Germans 

Brusilof’s and in one place succeeded in breaking 

offensive through the enemy lines to a depth of 

seven miles over a front of 14 miles, In 

the course of the whole offensive they took 26,000 
prisoners and 84 guns. 

But the offensive was not sustained. The army 
did not want to fight. Discipline had disappeared. 
On ioth July, General Knox sent a despatch in 
which he described the offensive and indicated the 
extent to which indiscipline prevailed throughout 
the whole of the Russian Army and the general 
collapse of morale. The demoralisation and dis- 
integration seems to have started in the lower ranks 
of the Army—the result of dissatisfaction with 
conditions which had prevailed since the beginning 
of the War, and before. 
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could retire without fear of being punished. To 
dig themselves in was too much trouble, so they 
went back to their old ready-made defences. . . . 

The 81st Czech Regiment surrendered en bloc 
to the VIth Corps and the next day marched to 
the rear through Tarnopol headed by its band. 

The Russian losses were given officially two 
days later—17,339 killed, wounded and missing. 

. « « The Chief of Military Communications of 
the South-West Front superintended the evacuation 
of the wounded from Kozova on the 1st July. 
He states that in a train of 850 cases he considers 
that only some 15 men were really wounded ; the 
remainder were wounded in the hands, and he 
suspected that many of the wounds were self- 
inflicted. 

On the night of the 1st July, the 9th Siberian 
and 2grd Divisions of the XXX1Vth Corps and the 
Corps Staff were withdrawn on relief by the 
Hd Guard Corps. The units of the XLIst Corps 
gave it to be understood that they would not 
attack again. The 7th Army has not moved since. 

Now simply on account of the disaffection in 
this Corps the whole advance of the 11th Army 
had to stop on the 3rd, 4th and 5th. 

Morale and discipline—Kerensky has appointed 
‘commissaries’ to each army to assist in the 
maintenance of discipline. These men are all 
hall-marked revolutionaries. Most of them have 
spent several years in penal servitude. The com- 
missary of the 11th Army was six years in Siberia ; 
the one in the 7th Army, Savinkov, was the chief 
organiser of the murder of the Grand Duke Serge 
Alexandrovich, since which he has lived in Switzer- 
land. They are both working with courage, and 
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in complete agreement with the Command to 
re-establish orders. 

I was struck by the terrible position of the 
officers in one of the Finland Regiments visited. 

They were mere boys who had just 
Terrible joined from the military schools. They 
or offeers were all anxious to do their best, but 

found themselves at once the object of 
wholly unmerited suspicion. 

During some trench negotiations on the Northern 
Front recently some German officers came over, 
and there was an informal discussion regarding 
the causes of the War. The Russian and German 
officers, of course, disagreed, but a Russian soldier 
said that he preferred the word of a German 
officer to that of a Russian one. In taking leave 
the German officers told the Russians that they 
were ‘really sorry’ for them, for their ‘ position 
was dreadful.’ 

The Polish Division has been hastily filled by 
Catholic recruits from Volhinya and Podolya. Its 
discipline is bad, and it refused for some weeks to 
go near the front. Its commander, General Simon, 
though a Pole, asked to be transferred to serve 
with Russian troops, as he could ‘do nothing 
with the Poles.’ The Division has now been 
weeded out. Company commanders pointed out 
to the Commissary the men they wished to get 
rid of. For instance, one company leader said, 
pointing out one of his men: ‘ One night on the 
march I mistook the road and led the company 
40 yards out of its way. I overheard this man 
say to the company: “Gentlemen, I suggest we 
throw this son of a pig into the river”’.’ 

The Commander of the 1st Division of the Guard 
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told me that his officers were martyrs suffering 
daily tortures. Some nights ago a company com- 
mander of the Yegerski Regiment was riding along 
with his command when his men called to him 
through the darkness to get off, as they did not 
see why a ‘bourgeois’ should ride when they 
walked. When he dismounted the men at once 
began to consider whether he had not better ride 
so as to be able the quicker to get them billets 
when they arrived at their destination. He 
mounted again, and they again required him to 
dismount. This officer cannot have been much 
good, but after all he was only following the 
example set by his superiors in yielding to the 
men in everything. 

It is impossible to avoid the uncomfortable 
conclusion that the war in Russia is coming more 
and more to be regarded as a secondary matter, .. . 

General Klembovski, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Northern Front, is reported by several 
papers to have said in a recent speech at Riga, 
that the present offensive was all-important because 
a winter campaign was impossible, and all the 
combatants would soon begin negotiations for peace. 

Kerensky works hard as Minister of War, but 
his speciality is revolution, and he does not yet 
altogether grasp that the only way to cause revolu- 
tion in Germany is to defeat her army in the field. 
Even at the front, half his attention is directed to 
Stockholm. On the 1st July three German pris- 
oners, the first taken, were led past his observation 
post. He sent to ask them—not what troops were 
on their right and left and rear—what political 
party they belonged to and whether there would 
soon be a revolution in Germany. They replied 
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they did not belong to any political party. They 
did not know anything about the interior of 
Germany, but at the front where they had been 
all the War there was no sign of a revolution. . 

I was sitting with the General Quartermaster 
of the 7th Army at Buchach the day before we 
moved up to the front for the offensive, when 
two members of the Petrograd Council of Working 
Men and Soldier Deputies were announced. They 
had come to lecture on two things, War and 
Peace and the Constituent Assembly. 

Ensign Krilenko, an anti-war socialist, stated 
in a speech delivered to the Committee of the 
11th Army that he had organised a plebiscite in 
the 13th Finland Regiment regarding the course 
of action to be followed by Russia in three 
eventualities :-— 


1. If the Allies abandoned all claim to 
annexations, but Germany did not. 

2. If both the Allies and Germany refused 
to abandon the idea of annexations. 

3. If the Allies refused to abandon the claim 
to annexations but Germany agreed to do so. 


The reply, he stated, was in each case ‘ war,’ 
but in the third case ‘ war against the Allies.’ 

This man calmly contemplates war against the 
world and maintains that the worst that could 
befall Russia would be the loss of the Caucasus, 
Finland, Siberia and Poland. He professed to 
believe in the existence of secret treaties between 
England and Germany. 

Most officers shudder at the idea of a fourth 
winter of war. They often quote Hindenburg’s 
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remark about nerves and confess that Russian 
nerves have been the first to give way. 

Korniloff told me that he considered the offensive 
the last chance, and that the economic condition 
of Russia and the breakdown of the railways will 
make the continuation of the War through a 
fourth winter impossible. The Report of the 
American Railway Commission on these matters 
will be of interest. 

The opinion of Ignatiev, who now commands 
the rst Division of the Infantry of the Guard, is 
worth quoting, for he is capable and generally a 
cheery optimist. He is a younger brother of the 
Count Ignatiev, late Minister of Education, and 
their father was the Ambassador at Constantinople. 

He considers that peace is essential for Russia, 
for if there is not peace soon there will be a general 

massacre. The prolongation of the 
Peace or War is driving the country to economic 
massacre ruin. From the very beginning the 

peasants had hated the War, which 
was only at first popular with the educated classes. 
He said, ‘If you were to go out into the square 
now, and fo announce that the War will end at 
once on the one condition that Nikolai Romanov 
return to power, everyone would at once agree, 
and there would be no more talk of a democratic 
republic.’ (I believe this is true. The Revolution 
has been a revolt against the burden of the 
War, and not a protest, as the English Press at 
first tried to pretend, against the half-hearted 
way in which the late Government prosecuted 
the War.) 

I asked Ignatiev whether the reconsideration of 
the terms of peace would have any effect on 
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Russian public opinion. He said it would on 
conscientious people, but the mass of the soldiery 
only wanted an excuse for saving their skin. They 
belonged neither to the party of the Bolsheviki 
nor to that of the Mensheviki, but were ‘ Skurniki’* 
pure and simple, i.e. ‘ fearers for their own skin.’ 

I pointed out that if by any chance Germany 
were not beaten as she deserved it would be 
entirely Russia’s fault. He agreed and said he 
fully expected that no foreigner would speak to 
a Russian for the next twenty years. In England’s 
place he would get out of the War as soon as 
possible while there was yet time. . . .” 


At the Inter-Allied Conference in Paris on 25th 
and 26th July we took stock of the Russian position, 
View of in view of the disturbing news from that 
Inter-Allied front. It was quite clear that the situa- 
Conferene tion had got completely out of hand as 
in July far as Kerensky and his Government were 
concerned. The abolition of the death penalty, and 
to a great extent the impotence of the officers to 
inflict any other punishment for indiscipline, had 
made it impossible to deal with desertion and even 
with insubordination. But it is doubtful whether 
any penalties would have re-established discipline. 
The probability is that their infliction would have 
precipitated open mutiny. The position of Kerensky 
was indeed desperate. He had to stimulate and 
organise the Armies in the field, which were rapidly 
disintegrating into an incoherent rabble, whilst 
simultaneously he had to confront seditious risings 
and rebellions in and around his own capital. All 
the time, the Bolsheviks were plotting to undermine 


* Skura—A Skin. 
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his authority as soon as he thought he had re-estab- 
lished it. Was ever man more precariously situated ? 
It needed a leader of dominating power and decision 
to control and direct such a situation. Kerensky 
was a man of genius, but it was not the genius of action. 
At the Paris Conference, the British representative 
put forward a memorandum containing suggestions 
for giving help to Russia which were as follows :— 


“.. . The Allied Governments should make 

every sacrifice in order to retain Russia in the 

Alliance, and, by affording her constant 

Help for support in every department, to infuse 

Baa d into her Government the energy 
propose 

necessary to hold out at all costs... . 

To carry out this programme, France, Great 
Britain and the United States, the only powers in 
a position to act in Russia, should come to an 
agreement without delay to determine the part 
to be assigned to each of them. 

Questions of propaganda in the interior of the 
country, and of financial and economic help are 
matters for the Government concerned, and are 
not treated in the present Memoranda. 

From the point of view of military and economic 
help it would seem that the activities of the Allies 
might be distributed as follows :-— 


England will attend to the Navy. 
France to the Army. 
United States to the reorganisation of transport. 


In this task of reorganisation, Japan could, 
perhaps, co-operate by furnishing material or 
technical labour.” 


The Military Conference which met on 26th July 
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was attended by Generals Cadorna, Robertson, 

Pershing, Pétain and Foch. Their state- 

Opinion of — ment was an indication of the grave 

mito consequences which they apprehended 

: would ensue from the desertion of the 
Allied cause by Russia :-— 


“ The fall of Russia would entail the following 
consequences :— 


Political. It would modify the political aims 
of the Entente. It is, therefore, suggested that 
the Governments should at once consider and 
decide what would be the new political aims 
to be pursued. 

Economic. It would place at the disposal of 
the Centra! Powers the vast resources of Russia, 
especially grain, and thereby greatly minimise 
the efficiency of the blockade. 

Morale. It might result, especially in the 
case of the smaller Allies in the Balkans, in a 
profound depression which might cause them to 
seek a separate peace. It is practically certain 
that Roumania would be compelled to share 
the fate of Russia and that, in consequence, the 
Bulgarian forces, and even a certain number of 
Turkish divisions, might be free to augment the 
forces at the enemy’s disposal.” 


Events were marching very fast in Russia—too 
fast for control by a divided and flaccid Ministry. 
Most of the Ministers were able men but 

Bolshevik there was no agreement amongst them 
Tak hey and there was no compelling personality 
to direct and unite them in a coherent 

effort. A crisis arose in Petrograd over the recognition 
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of autonomy for the Ukraine, and four Ministers 
of the Cadet Party resigned. There were disorders 
and fighting in Petrograd. The effect of the news 
from the capital upon the troops at the front was 
devastating. They practically abandoned trenches, 
guns and ammunition to the Germans without 
striking a blow. 

Whilst the Paris Conference was in session, a 
despatch was on its way to us from our Ambassador 
in Petrograd which gave a vivid account of the 
chaos reigning there, and of the outbreak of disorders 
and rebellion that, although for the moment sup- 
pressed, were destined to recur and increase until 
the last remnants of order and government melted 
away in a sea of anarchy. 

Sir George Buchanan’s message, dated 23rd July, 
1917, describes how, on hearing of the resignation of 

the four Cadet members of the Govern- 
Buchanan’s ment on the 16th, he had gone to visit 
account Terestchenko, one of the leading Ministers, 

whom he found laid up with internal 
trouble. Terestchenko was querulously indignant 
at the desertion of the Cadets, instigated by Miliukoff, 
over the Ukrainian question, which broke up the 
Coalition Government, but he evidently had no 
inkling of the storm of riot and civil conflict that was 
imminent in the capital. Indeed, the story told in 
this graphic letter ilumines once more the historic 
truth that successful revolutions are generally due to 
the obtuseness of able but unimaginative men in 
authority, who quarrel amongst themselves about 
trivial repairs, improvements and decorations to the 
building while the whole fabric is tottering to a 
complete crash. Terestchenko here was worrying 
about Constantinople, and Miliukoff about Ukrainian 
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autonomy, when the whole structure of Russia was 
collapsing into flaming fissures. 

Buchanan’s letter goes on to relate how that very 
evening motor lorries and cars filled with armed 
soldiers and machine-guns began to pour into the streets 
of Petrograd. Presently a long procession formed :— 


“ Tt was composed of a large number of workmen 
and three regiments—all fully armed—with banners 
bearing the usual inscriptions—‘ Down with the 
Ten Capitalistic Ministers’ ; ‘Down with War’ ; 
‘Give us Bread,’ etc. The majority marched 
across the Champ de Mars into the town. We 
soon afterwards heard shots at the back of the 
Embassy and many of the crowd bolted for safety 
down the quay. There was rifle and machine-gun 
firing in many quarters of the town during the 
greater part of the night. A number of motor 
cars filled with soldiers went to the Warsaw station 
to arrest Kerensky, but fortunately only got there 
a quarter of an hour after he had left. Others 
went to Prince Lvoff’s official residence to arrest 
him and some of his colleagues, who were holding 
a council there. Their courage, however, failed 
them, and though there were no troops on guard 
there, the disloyal troops, on being invited to 
enter and talk to the Ministers, feared that a trap 
was being laid for them and contented themselves 
with requisitioning the Ministers’ motor cars. . . .” 


Cossacks were held in readiness by the Government, 
but were not actually used to restore order and the 
streets were full of crowds and troops engaged in 
faction fighting. On the following day, things looked 
blacker, for several thousand sailors arrived from 
Cronstadt, now a hotbed of Bolshevism—indeed, 
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Trotsky describes the Cronstadt sailors as the “ fight- 
ing crusaders of the Revolution.” There was another 
monster procession, and more street fighting. And 
Buchanan wrote thus :— 


“On this Tuesday afternoon I really was afraid that 
the Government would have to capitulate, as they 
were really at the mercy of the disloyal troops, had 
the latter had an ounce of courage and been pro- 
perly led. The Cossacks and a few loyal regiments 
who came out to protect the Government saved the 
situation. As it was, Tchernoff, the Socialist Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, was roughly handled by the 
disloyal troops and temporarily arrested. While we 
were at dinner the Cossacks charged the Cronstadt 
sailors, who had gathered in the square by the 
Embassy, and sent them flying for their lives. The 
Cossacks then marched up the quay, but a litile 
later got caught in a cross-fire and suffered heavy 
losses. We saw several riderless horses returning 
at full gallop, and a little later two Cossacks who 
were bringing back a prisoner were attacked by some 
soldiers under our windows and nearly murdered.” 


The despatch describes the further course of the 
disorders and how they were gradually got under. 
The next day, Wednesday, was comparatively quiet, 
and on Thursday the main bodies of mutinous troops 

were rounded up. Friday saw fresh 


Order 4, Sporadic outbreaks, and then a tem- 
vailin ofa porary calm supervened. Buchanan notes 


the close connection of this rebellion with 
the progress of the German campaign. He says :-— 


“There can be no doubt that this co-called 
counter-revolution—a term which everybody inter- 
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prets in his own sense—was engineered by the 
Germans to synchronise with their offensive. The 
news of what was passing in Petrograd was circu- 
lated among the troops at the front by German 
aeroplanes and by Bolshevik agitators, and -the 
collapse of the Russian Army would never have 
been so complete but for this. On the other hand, 
the Russian reverse—serious as it is, more especially 
from the point of view of the abandonment of 
heavy artillery, guns and military supplies—has 
secured for the Government the full support of the 
Soviet and of the Socialists, who have now given 
them full powers to put down indiscipline in the 
army and anarchy at home... .” 


Buchanan was optimistic—unduly so, as events 
were to prove. He thought that this rebuff to the 
Bolsheviks would be permanent. 


“Tt-is always difficult in this country to look far 
ahead ; but in spite of the disastrous news from 
the front I take a more hopeful view of the situation 
as a whole than J have for some time past. Though 
the industrial, economic and financial situations 
are all serious, there is at last some prospect of 
orderly Government, even if a little time must 
elapse before we feel its effects. So long as anarchy 
reigned supreme one could not expect any real 
or lasting improvement, but the restoration of 
order ought to react favourably on all branches 
of the national life. . . .” 


Unhappily, the restoration of order was far from 
being achieved. There was no stable foundation 
upon which it could be built. That scene of wild 
chaos on the 16th and 17th July which Buchanan has 
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so graphically described—leaderless mobs that seethed 
to and fro, insurgent troops marching to arrest 
members of the Government, street fighting and 
irresponsible murder—illustrated the state of Russia 
at the time. Except for the Cossacks, there was 
no force available that could be relied on to obey 
orders; and on the side of the Government there 
was no one with the authority, vision and firm 
grasp needed for suppressing revolt and compelling 
unity and order, The only man in Russia strong 
enough for that task was on the other side. 
Buchanan clearly recognised how much depended 
in this crisis upon the quality of leadership which 
might be forthcoming. He goes on in 
Squabbles in his despatch to outline the form the 
the Government reconstituted Government will take, and 
to comment on its prospective members :— 


“ Tseretelli is apparently to be Minister of the 
Interior, but Terestchenko tells me that he is too 
much of an idealist for the post, and that he is not 
likely to retain it for long. Nekrassoff, who is to 
act as President of the Council when Kerensky is 
away, does not inspire confidence, as he is too 
much of an opportunist and has changed parties 
more than once in order to advance his own 
interests. His ambition is to become Prime Minis- 
ter. He is, however, a capable and strong man. 
Of the other Socialist Ministers, Skobeleff and 
Tchernoff are the most influential. From all I 
hear the former is too flighty and not very intelli- 
gent, while the latter is said to be very able but 
quite untrustworthy. Prince Lvoff told a friend 
of mine yesterday that he regarded him as the most 
dangerous man in the revolutionary movement.” 
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Jealousies, rivalries and squabblings on the rim 
of the crater! No wonder they fell in and dragged 
with them the cause they all cherished. How little 
these Girondists, all suspicious of each other, knew 
of the really dangerous men who were lying in wait 
for all of them! They were under the impression 
that they had now disposed of Lenin and his mob 
of fanatics, and they only feared reformers in their 
own ranks—and the abler these were, the greater 
their distrust. They were jealous of the ambitions of 
Nekrassoff, alarmed at the socialist projects of Tcher- 
noff. Soon they were broken by the ruthless direct- 
ness of Lenin, the ruthless methods of Trotsky. 
The conclusion of our Ambassador’s despatch tells of 
the movements that were being started in Russia 
to establish its future Government on the English 
model. He repeats a remark of Prince Lvoff to the 
effect that Russia would have a Constitutional Mon- 
archy before the year was out. This struck Buchanan 
as symptomatic of that change of heart and revulsion 
against extreme Socialism which he hoped to see. 
He concluded that :— 


“* We should have a monarchy again ina very few 
months if only there was any eligible candidate 
to the throne, and I do not know of anyone likely 
to command the suffrages of the nation.” 


There was, in fact, such a man in Russia, and 
before long he was wielding a power more terrible 
than that of any Czar. But he was not a Romanoff. 
Neither Lvoff nor Buchanan had looked for a monarch 
among the Bolsheviks. Our Ambassador soon real- 
ised that Russia was not being swung in the direction 
of Constitutionalism. 
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On 4th August our Military Attaché wrote :~~ 


“...The country is moving straight to ruin 
as things stand at present. During past fortnight 
no real steps have been taken to re-establish the 
prestige of the officers and discipline amongst 
troops in rear. Till discipline is established in 
rear and troops are made to fight it is impossible 
to look for any improvement in the army at the 
front. Till discipline is established in the army, 
it is impossible to force the men in the railway 
repair ships and the mines to work, and if they 
continue as at present, a general breakdown of 
railway transport in the winter and a famine at 
Petrograd and in the army will occur. Kerensky 
is at present the only man with any magnetic 
influence amongst the Ministry who has not yet 
understood the necessity of discipline. 

None of his immediate military advisers are 
men of character. Socialists want to run a class 
war in preference to the race war, and this appeals 
to the mass of the soldiers as being less dangerous, 

Tseretelli and others think they can run both 
wars simultaneously. We have to tell Russian 
Government plainly that this is impossible.” 


And on the 6th came another telegram from him :— 


“General Staff Officer complained apparently 
of coldness of England’s attitude. He said that 
our opinion carries more weight than that of any 
other Ally. He suggested statement in Parliament 
of sympathy with Russia in her difficulties, with a 
delicate hint that, while we were ready to make 
any sacrifice to help Russia with a strong Govern- 
ment, our duty to ourselves and our other Allies 
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might make us question the advisability of helping 
a Government that delayed to take necessary steps 
to restore discipline.” 


On the 5th August, General Korniloff, an excellent 
soldier who for some months had been in disgrace 
as a result of his criticisms of the Govern- 

Korilof ment for being, as he thought, guilty of 
reinstated weakness in dealing with the Army, was 
reinstated as Commander-in-Chief of the 

Russian Armies in the place of General Brusiloff. 
He was not persona grata in the eyes of the Soviet 
Government, who regarded him rather in the light of 
a counter-revolutionary, but on his appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief the attacks on him were modi- 
fied. Kerensky agreed to give Korniloff a free hand. 
Sir William Robertson said that he had great 
hopes that this appointment would lead to the 
restoration of discipline and the regenera- 

Robertson's tion of the Russian Army. In spite of 
hopes this, however, pessimistic reports con- 
tinued to come from Petrograd, and we 

were told that it would be useless to expect any further 
military assistance from Russia in 1917. The Allies 
were attempting, with the aid of a technical Railway 
Mission from the United States, to reorganise the 
Russian railways, as the difficulties of transport in 
Russia seemed to be one of the chief causes of the 
trouble. But the Russian temperament is not, or at 
least was not in those days, helpful in putting 
things on a business basis. It turned out that the 
Mission, through no fault of its own, was utterly 
unable to cope with the situation. The pre-War 
Russian at his best never shone as an organiser. When 
he became inebriated with revolutionary sentiment 
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he was useless for the common tasks of an ordered 
society. Intoxication is no corrective for inefficiency. 

At the Inter-Allied Conference on 8th August 
the Russian situation came up for discussion, and 
the following telegram was sent to the Russian 
Government :— 


** The Representatives of the Allied Governments 
met in London on 7th August greet with heartiest 
Inter-Altied Sympathy the bold effort of reorganisa- 
Conference tion which the Provisional Government 
sends con- _and its leader are carrying on in Russia. 
gratulations They note with satisfaction that in 
this tragic hour all forces of Russia are consolidated 
around the Government to reinforce its power and 
that the popular will expressed from day to day 
in more definite forms and through a more com- 
plete representation, proclaims loudly the necessity 
of national defence. 

They send their heartiest greeting to M. Kerensky 
and his colleagues and express firm confidence in 
their controlling authority and in the re-establish- 
ment of a strict discipline which is clearly indis- 
pensable to all armies, but above all to the armies 
of free nations. It is by discipline that the Russian 
Army will secure alike popular liberty, national 
honour and the realisation of the war aims which 
are common to all the Allies.” 


On 7th September, however, the War Cabinet 
again reviewed the position, and considered an 
appeal for more guns for Russia. They 

reat ee decided that “the supply of guns was 
ene, part of the general question as to whether 
we were to continue to support Russia in 

view of the lack of discipline that prevailed in the 
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Army of that country and the serious economic 
situation there.” At this same Cabinet meeting 
General Knox, who had just returned from Russia, 
gave an account of the position in that distracted 
country. He said that :— 


. There were three powerful forces tending 
to drive the Russians to make a separate peace. 

The great mass of the soldiers did not want to 
fight. They had not wanted to fight before the 
Revolution, but had been forced on by their 
officers. There had been frequent cases of indis- 
cipline before the Revolution; now they were 
quite general. 

In the second place, workmen were making huge 
economic demands on their employers, and British 
manufacturers were closing factories and moving 
away. It was expected that there would shortly 
be a general lock-out. The workmen had probably 
enough money to last them for a month ; after that 
time, there would be a state of anarchy. The 
Government had repeatedly promised to organise 
a militia or police force in Petrograd and Moscow, 
but nothing had been done. 

Tue third force was the confusion on the railways. 
There was an enormous surplus of grain in the 
Caucasus, but the level at which the price of bread 
had been fixed was not such as to tempt the 
peasants to part with their grain. Nor would cash 
purchases at high prices attract them. They pre- 
ferred to barter grain for goods which they actually 
wanted, such as agricultural implements and calico. 

Force would have to be applied if the grain was to 
be forthcoming. The harvest in the Volga govern- 
ments had been a failure, and to bring the grain 
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from the Northern Caucasus and Western Siberia 
was very difficult owing to the condition of rolling 
stock. In June, 1916, 18 per cent. of the engines 
were under repair; in June, 1917, 24 per cent.; 
and the number was increasing at the rate of 2 
per cent. per week, The average number of days 
per month worked in some of the repairing shops 
was only 13... . 

In reply to questions as to the likelihood of a 
coup d'état, headed by General Korniloff, General 
Knox said that he did not know what preparations 
were being made. When he left Russia, on the 
18th August, Korniloff and Savinkoff were in 
agreement. Korniloff was a strong character, an 
honest patriot, and the best man in sight. He had 
the support of the Cossacks. They numbered 
1,000 squadrons of 150 each. He (General Knox) 
had no faith in Kerensky.... Kerensky was afraid 
of shedding blood and was allowing matters to 
drift towards anarchy. A force of 10,000 loyalists 
would be enough to subdue Petrograd—the main 
source of disorder.... If Kerensky were to 
suggest a separate peace he would certainly have 
the great majority of the country with him. As 
to some of the prominent generals in Russia, 
Alexieff was a student of war and not suited to a 
crisis; Brusiloff was a politician, Kaledin, the 
commander of the 8th Army, was one of the best 
generals, and had been chosen by the Cossacks of 
the Don as their Chief. . . . 

In concluding his statement, General Knox 
strongly urged on the War Cabinet the importance 
of a joint representation from the Allied Govern- 
ments, recommending to the Russian Government 
that in view of Russia’s desperate situation and 
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the peril of putting back democracy, General 
Korniloff should be fully supported in the measures 
which he wished to take to restore discipline at 
the front, on the railways, and in Petrograd.” 


While these deliberations were going on, however, 
an open quarrel had broken out between Kerensky 
. and Korniloff. The latter had been 
Kornilof’s roused to anger by Kerensky’s procras- 
rebellion We TtA at tare a by 4 
and fall tination in giving him powers, including 
the reimposition of the death penalty 
for disobeying orders, and had been persuaded to 
agree to an attempt to get himself proclaimed Mili- 
tary Dictator. Kerensky called upon him to resign, 
and Korniloff, assured of the support of the Comman- 
ders of all the Groups on the Western Frontier, 
raised the standard of revolt and appealed to the 
people in an order which ended thus :— 


*T pledge you my word of honour as an officer 
and a soldier, and assure you once more that I, 
General Korniloff, the son of a simple Cossack 
peasant, have by my whole life, and not by words 
only, shown my unfailing devotion to my country 
and to freedom, that I am opposed to all counter- 
revolutionary schemes, and stand on guard over 
the liberties we have won, desiring only that the 
great Russian nation should continue independent.” 


The rebellion of Korniloff failed. Had he been 
successful in establishing a military dictatorship it 
is more than doubtful, in view of the complete dis- 
integration of the army, whether it would have been 
helpful to the Allies. The stubborn qualities of the 
Russian peasant soldier, which gave him that endur- 
ance which made him formidable even in defeat, had 
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now been converted into a sulky and immutable 
resolve not to do any more fighting at anyone’s 
bidding. Moreover, Korniloff’s defiance of the 
Government was essentially an anti-Kerensky move- 
ment and for this reason the Allied Governments found 
themselves in an awkward position. The position 
was debated in the Cabinet on 12th September :-— 


“... It was felt that, difficult though it was for the 
British Government to interfere in the present 
situation without appearing to take sides with 
General Korniloff, it was essential, in the interests 
of the Allies and of democracy generally, to make 
an effort to improve the situation, although it was 
realised that any steps in that direction would have 
to be taken through M. Kerensky, as he was the 
representative of the existing Government. It was 
suggested that he should be informed that the 
British Government viewed with the greatest alarm 
the probabilities of civil war, and urged him to 
come to terms with General Korniloff not only in 
the interest of Russia herself, but in that of the 
Allies.” 


Events, however, delivered us from the dilemma 
of choosing between Kerensky and Korniloff, for 
Korniloff was denounced as a traitor 

Kerenskys and arrested. But Kerensky himself says 
complaint that though the Korniloff rebellion was 
crushed, it shook the authority of the 
Government, and weakened it sufficiently to give the 
Bolsheviks, who had suffered a temporary check in 
the summer, their chance. ‘* Without the Korniloff 
affairs,” says Kerensky, “ the crucifixion of Russian 
liberty on the Golgotha of Lenin’s dictatorship would 
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have been impossible.” I cannot help thinking that 
he is taking too sanguine a view of the efficacy of his 
own leadership. Men of his temperament are 
doomed to failure in revolutionary times. They can- 
not reconcile idealism with action. Statesmen who 
hesitate in quiet times often gain thereby a reputation 
for moderation and sagacity. But in a tumult they 
are a national calamity. 

It was clear that Russia as a fighting force was 
falling to pieces. Austrian prisoners were being 
allowed to escape and return to their own lines ; 
Russian roads were blocked with deserters. We had 
news in October that 59 third line Russian divisions 
were being disbanded. 

The situation was now rapidly getting worse. 
By November, anarchy prevailed in Petrograd and 
severe fighting was taking place in Moscow. News 
came that “ Kerensky was endeavouring himself to 
command three weak divisions of Cossacks, in the 
vicinity of Tsarskoe Selo, which place had been 
occupied by the Bolsheviks.” The telegram adds : 

“ The behaviour of M. Kerensky appeared 
Trotsky to be lamentable and to give little hope 
overthrow = of any success on his part.” Lenin 
Kerensky and Trotsky, both resolute men, marched 
on Petrograd and on 7th November overthrew the 
Kerensky Government with the greatest ease. 
Kerensky put up no fight. The Bolsheviks were in 
power.* 

On 22nd November the War Cabinet discussed 
the question of their recognition :— 


“... The difficulty was that any overt official 
step taken against the Bolsheviks might only 
© For Trotsky's statement of Bolshevik Policy, ses Appendix to this Chapter. 
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strengthen their determination to make peace, 
and might be used to inflame anti-Allied feeling 
in Russia, and so defeat the very object we were 
aiming at. Nor was anything known of the 
actual position which would justify us, at this 
juncture, in backing either Kaledin or any other 
leader of the party of law and order.” 


On 26th November a telegram came from General 
Knox to say that, apart from anything the Russian 
authorities might do, the Russian troops at the 
front were now insisting upon an armistice. ‘It 
appears quite clear,” said Knox, “ that whatever 
happens politically in Russia, the bulk of the Russian 
Army refuses to continue the War.” 

Co-operation between Russia and the rest of the 
Allies had gone by the board with the Bolshevik 

. refusal to implement the London agree- 
fe i Ment of 1914. Trotsky demanded the 
the Allie _Telease of Chicherin and Petroff, who were 

interned in England, and threatened 
reprisals against British subjects in Russia should 
these demands not be satisfied, A situation of the 
utmost complication was developing in our relations 
with Russia. Had the whole of Russia been under 
Bolshevik rule our course would have been clear. 
We should have treated with them as the de facto 
Russian Government. Had the Bolshevik leaders 
been the de facto Government, we could not have 
made war on them, or supported rebellion against 
their authority merely because they had made peace 
with Germany. But outside the towns—and they 
were not all Bolshevik-they had no authority. 
Vast portions of Russia were anti-Bolshevik, and 
Lenin’s writ did not run over a third of the vast 
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Empire built up by the Romanoffs. The peasants who 
constituted 80 per cent. of the population were hostile 
or unconcerned, It was a revolution of the industrial 
workers in an agricultural country. The Cossacks of 
the Don were opposed to them. The Ukraine 
wished a Government of its own. The Caucasus was 
by no means Bolshevik. Neither was Siberia. These 
were facts of great moment to us. The parts 
of Russia which were not yet Bolshevised were its 
granaries and its oilfields and it was vital to us 
that these resources should not fall into the hands 
of the Germans either through conquest or by arrange- 
ment with Lenin and Trotsky. The difficulties Mr. 
Balfour and I experienced in persuading certain 
members of the Government to have any dealings 
with Petrograd which would involve recognition 
of the Bolsheviks were considerably en- 
Peril of hanced by Trotsky’s revolutionary appeal 
poesia to all nations to rise against the rule of 
the “ Bourgeois.” That term became 
the standing phrase for anyone who possessed private 
property of any sort or description. There was a 
genuine fear that recognition would involve admitting 
into Allied countries a swarm of Bolshevik intriguers 
to foment revolution. The Home Office drew our 
attention to an article in the Woolwich Pioneer 
by M. Litvinoff, given under his official seal, inviting 
the munition workers of Woolwich to start a 
revolution. The War Office reported that he 
had also been endeavouring to tamper with the 
discipline of British troops, notably Russian 
Canadians. These were some of the difficulties 
confronting us when we came to consider the 
problem of recognition. 
The Cabinet considered the situation on 29th 
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November. M. Trotsky had issued to the Military 
Attachés of Allied Powers, on 27th November, a 

note stating that he and his supporters 
Discussion in Were endeavouring to bring about a 
the Cabinet general and not a separate armistice, but 

that they might be driven to a separate 
armistice by the Allies if they refused to negotiate. 
Tf the Allied Governments would not recognise the 
Bolsheviks the latter would appeal to the peoples as 
against their Governments. Sir George Buchanan 
urged that a reply should be issued immediately to this 
“insolent communication,” pointing out that Trotsky’s 
proposal for a general armistice reached the British 
Embassy nineteen hours after the Commander-in- 
Chief had opened pourparlers with the enemy, and that 
the Allies were determined to continue the War until 
@ permanent peace had been obtained. Sir George 
Buchanan further urged the Government that, as the 
situation was now desperate, it was advisable to set 
Russia free from her agreement with the Allies, 
so that she could act as she chose, and decide to 
purchase peace on Germany’s terms or fight on with 
the Allies. In his opinion the policy of the Bolsheviks 
was to divide Russia and Britain, and so pave the way 
for what would virtually be a German protectorate 
over the former. The course he recommended, if 
adopted, would make it impossible for the Bolsheviks 
to reproach the Allies with driving Russian soldiers to 
slaughter for their Imperialist aims. In the telegram 
sent to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff the Military Attaché at Jassy pro- 
posed that, if it were found that Kaledin, 
a great Cossack Chief, was well-disposed to 
the Allies, a French and a British Mission, fully 
accredited, should be sent to his headquarters ; that 


Kaledin 
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financial support up to £10,000,000 should be 
guaranteed to Kaledin; and, generally, that the 
British Mission should have full power to act without 
awaiting instructions from England. 

The War Cabinet were informed that a message 
from Trotsky, addressed to the Ambassadors of 
Norway, Holland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Denmark, had been stopped by the Press Bureau. 
It asked that pressure should be brought to bear by 
the Socialist and working-class organisations in these 
countries in favour of peace. 

Some members of the War Cabinet were impressed 
with the objections to the policy of entering into 
active co-operation with Kaledin without further 
information. Steps had been taken to obtain such 
information, but it had not yet been received. Little 
was definitely known of Kaledin’s personality, and 
there were signs that the Cossacks were not prepared 
to fight. The scheme, on General Ballard’s admis- 
sion, was not one which could be regarded as hopeful, 
and its only result might be to drive the Russian 
Government definitely into the arms of Germany. 

Alternative courses open were to follow Sir George 
Buchanan’s advice or to wait a little longer in the 
hope that the situation would subsequently become 
clearer. In any case, we could not act alone; the 
subject was one which should be referred to the 
conference now meeting in Paris. 

But on the very day the Cabinet was discussing 
those communications Germany had accepted Lenin’s 

. offer of an armistice and Russian delegates 
ee crossed the German lines. 

with Germany ‘This Armistice altered fundamentally, 

to the detriment of the Allies, the whole 

military position in the West. Until it was signed 


vou, Vv r 
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the Germans and Austrians could not withdraw any 
substantial portion of their army from the Eastern 
Front. Some of their best officers and men had been 
taken away to the West to fill up gaps in divisions 
depleted by the heavy fighting and inferior material 
had been sent to take their place on the Russian 
Front, but not many complete divisions had been 
withdrawn. There was still an element of doubt 
as to what the Russian Army might or might not do. 
It was known that the Kerensky Government was 
making great efforts to revive its fighting spirit and no 
one can forecast with certainty what direction a 
revolution may take. The Germans could not 
gamble on what would emerge out of chaos. Keren- 
sky’s efforts kept them guessing for months, That 
was a real service he rendered to the Allies. But as 
soon as he was swept out of power and his place 
taken by more resolute men, there could be no 
doubt that Russia meant to desert her Allies. France, 
Britain and Italy had to face a new and exceedingly 
dangerous situation. A power which had for three 
years absorbed millions of the best soldiers and 
thousands of the guns of the Central Powers had 
finally withdrawn from the fighting line. By the 
end of November the German strength on the West- 
ern Front had risen from 150 to 160 divisions. Other 
divisions were only awaiting transport. 

At the Inter-Allied Conference in Paris which began 
on goth November, I communicated to the represen- 
Paris tatives of the other Allies the proposal 
Conference Which had been put forward by Sir 
discusses the George Buchanan, that in view of the 
tones conditions in Russia, the Allies :— 


“ should release Russia from the engagement 
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entered into in the Pact of London not to make a 
separate peace, and that they should tell the 
Russian people that, realising the extent to which 
they are worn by war, and the effects of the dis- 
organisation resulting from a great revolution, they 
would leave them to decide for themselves whether 
to obtain peace on Germany’s terms, or fight on 
with their Allies who were determined not to lay 
down their arms until they had obtained guarantees 
for the world’s peace.” 


After long discussions, in the course of which 
M. Clemenceau said that if Russia made a separate 
peace she would thereby betray us, and that, “if 
M. Maklakoff and all the celestial powers asked 
him to give Russia back her word, he would refuse,” 
several draft messages were produced. In reference 
to Sir George Buchanan’s suggestion of a joint 
declaration freeing Russia to make her own Peace, I 
suggested that each nation should tell its own Am- 
bassador to let it be known in Russia that we were 
ready to discuss war aims. It should be left to the 
discretion of each Ambassador to let this be known 
in the way which he considered best. I pointed out 
that in view of the Russian retirement there was 
some case for discussing war aims. Consider Russia’s 
war aims, for example. She had aspired to the 
control of Constantinople, the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. What was the use of talking of that 
now? Much less was it possible to talk of the 
annexation of the Bukowina as a Russian war aim. 
It was, therefore, not for us to refuse reconsideration 
of our avowed war aims. At present the Russian war 
aims stood in the way of any separate peace with 
Turkey. It was decided that the representatives of 
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the Great Powers who were signatories of the Treaty 
of London, dated the 4th September, 1914, and those 
who have since adhered to this treaty, should declare 
that they were ready to proceed to the examination 
of the war aims and of the possible conditions of a 
just and durable peace in concert with Russia, as 
soon as a regular Government, having the right to 
speak in the name of the nation, should be established 
in Russia. 

We had now to consider what our attitude should be 
in regard to the new Russian Government, which at 
its very best, would in future be in the position of a 
neutral towards the Allies. 

The problem with which the British Government 
and indeed the Allies as a whole were faced, was a 

purely military one. We were not con- 
Allied attitude cerned with the internal political troubles 
to Russia of Russia as such. What we had to con- 

sider as a war problem was how best to 
prevent Germany from revictualling herself afresh 
from the corn lands and the oilfields which would 
be laid open to her if she succeeded in penetrating 
to the Don and the rich provinces of the Caucasus. 
It was for this reason, and not from any anti-Com- 
munist motives, that we decided to give support to 
the loyalist Russians who were in control of these 
fertile areas, and who were not prepared to desert 
the others. If the Central Powers should succeed 
in obtaining possession of the vast stores of Russian 
wheat and oil, so essential to their continued prose- 
cution of the War not only for themselves but also 
their allies, it would mean the prolongation of the 
struggle, perhaps by years. We realised how vital a 
matter it was to Germany and Austria—in fact a 
matter indeed of life and death to their population— 
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and we had a conviction that every effort must be put 
to cut off the enemy from those supplies. The War 
Cabinet, therefore, discussed the need of organising 
the forces of resistance inside Russia. We examined 
the measures to be adopted to assist the anti-German 
formations which still existed in certain parts of 
Russia. The difficulty was to do so without appear- 
ing to wage war on the Bolshevik Government now 
established at Petrograd. 

I had several discussions on the matter with the 
Foreign Secretary and we found ourselves in agree- 
ment as to the line to be taken. As there were mem- 
bers of the Government who were inclined to take 
up a strong anti-Bolshevik attitude, and Mr. Balfour 
was unable to attend the next meeting where our 
policy would be decided, I was anxious that his per- 
sonal views should be communicated to his colleagues. 
I therefore asked him to embody the conclusions we 
had reached in a Memorandum for circulation to the 
Cabinet. It is one of Mr. Balfour’s most notable 
State documents. 


‘© NOTES ON THE PrEsENT Russian SITUATION 


As I may not be able to be present at Cabinet 
to-morrow, I desire to make these notes. 
The following points have to be specially 
Mr. Balfow's kept in view :— 
memorandum 
1. The safety of our Embassy in 
Petrograd and of British subjects in Russia. 
2. The interests of Roumania and her Army. 
3. The best course to adopt in order to 
diminish as much as possible the advantage 
which Germany will be able to extract from the 
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dissolution of the Russian Army as a fighting 
force. 


These subjects are all interconnected, though so 
far as possible I will deal with them separately. 

(1) The greatest danger to Sir George Buchanan 
and the British colony arises probably out of the 
possibility of mob-violence, excited by the anti- 
British propaganda fomented by German money in 
Petrograd and elsewhere. The only real security 
against this is to be found either by the establish- 
ment of a strong and order-loving Government in 
Russia, or by the removal of the British, official 
and unofficial, to some safer country. 

The first we can do nothing to secure. The 
second cannot be obtained unless we are able 
(a) to provide the necessary transport either 
through Sweden or through some northern 
port of Russia, and (6) to win the goodwill (in 
however qualified a form) of the present rulers 
of Petrograd. 

The question of transport is hardly a Foreign 
Office matter, but the policy of avoiding the active 
malevolence of the Bolshevik Party raises most 
important diplomatic issues. 

It was suggested at the Cabinet on Friday that, 
after their recent proclamations, the Bolsheviks 
could only be regarded as avowed enemies, and to 
treat them as anything else showed a lamentable 
incapacity to see facts as they are, and to handle 
them with decision. 

"TY entirely dissent from this view and believe it to 
be founded on a misconception. If, for the moment 
the Bolsheviks show peculiar virulence in dealing 
with the British Empire, it is probably because 
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obstacle to immediate peace ; but they are fana- 
tics to whom the constitution of every State, 
whether monarchical or republican, is equally 
odious. Their appeal is to every revolutionary 
force, economic, social, racial, or religious, which 
can be used to upset the existing political organisa- 
tions of mankind. If they summon the Moham- 
medans of India to revolt, they are still more 
desirous of engineering a revolution in Germany. 
They are dangerous dreamers, whose power, be 
it great or small, transitory or permanent, depends 
partly on German gold, partly on the determination 
of the Russian Army to fight no more; but who 
would genuinely like to put into practice the wild 
theories which have so long been germinating in 
the shadow of the Russian autocracy. 
Now, contrary to the opinion of some of my 
colleagues, I am clearly of opinion that it is to our 
advantage to avoid, as long as possible, 
No breach | an open breach with this crazy system. 
with Russia Tf this be drifting, then I am a drifter 
by deliberate policy. On the broader 
reasons for my view, I will say a word directly, but 
its bearing on the narrower issue of the safety of 
Sir George Buchanan and the British colony is 
evident. I am personally of opinion that the 
Cabinet should reverse the decision it came to some 
little time ago and should deport to Russia the two 
interned Russian subjects* in whose fate the 
Russian rulers appear to be so greatly interested. 
I was not in England when the decision to retain 
them was come to, and I am imperfectly acquainted 
with the reasons for it. Doubtless they were 
© Chicherin end Petroff. 
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sufficient. But I certainly think that we may now 
with advantage send these two Russians back to 
their own country, where, judged by local standards, 
their opinions will probably appear sane and 
moderate. 

I have already instructed Sir George Buchanan 
to abstain completely from any action which can 
be interpreted as an undue interference with the 
internal affairs of the country to which he is 
accredited, and I am unable to think of any other 
step which would help to secure his safety. 

(2) As regards the Roumanian Army, events 
have marched rapidly. Everything that could be 
done, even as a forlorn hope, has been done to 
enable the Army to join with other forces in Russia 
prepared to continue the struggle, but for the 
moment no such forces appear to exist, and the 
Roumanian Army is under the strictest military 
necessity of acquiescing in the Armistice, or rather 
the cessation of hostilities, on its part of the 
line.... 

(3) I have already indicated my view that we 
ought, if possible, not to come to an open breach 
with the Bolsheviks or drive them into the enemy’s 
camp. But there are wider reasons for this policy 
than the safety of the British colony in Russia. 
These wider reasons are as follows :— 

It is certain, I take it, that, for the remainder of 
this war, the Bolsheviks are going to fight neither 
Germany nor anyone else. But, if we can prevent 
their aiding Germany we do a great deal, and to 
this we should devote our efforts. 

There are two ‘possible advantages which 
Germany may extract from Russia’s going out of the 
War: (i) She may increase her man-power in 
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other theatres of operation by moving troops from 
Russian Fronts, or by getting back German 
prisoners. There is little hope of stopping this, and 
I say no more about it. (ii) She may obtain the 
power of using the large potential resources of 
Russia to break the Allied Blockade. I am not 
sure that this is not the more important of the two 
advantages, and it has so far been very imperfectly 
examined. As regards oil, we want to know what 
means of transport there is in the Black Sea avail- 
able to the Germans, and how far the anti-Bol- 
shevik elements in the Caucasian regions can be 
utilised to interfere with the supply on land. As 
regards cereals, the difficulties the Germans are 
likely to have arise mainly, I suppose, from the 
chaotic condition of the country, the disorganisation 
of ali means of transport, and the determination 
of the Russians to use their own produce for their 
own purposes. 

If we drive Russia into the hands of Germany, we 
shall hasten the organisation of the country by 
German officials on German lines. Nothing 
could be more fatal, it seems to me, both to the 
immediate conduct of the War and to our post- 
War relations. 

Russia, however incapable of fighting, is not 
easily overrun. Except with the active goodwill of 
the Russians themselves, German troops (even if 
there were German troops to spare) are not going 
to penetrate many hundreds of miles into that vast 
country. A mere Armistice between Russia and 
Germany may not for very many months promote 
in any important fashion the supply of German 
needs from Russian sources. It must be our 
business to make that period as long as possible by 
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every means in our power, and no policy would be 
more fatal than to give the Russians a motive for 
welcoming into their midst German officials and 
German soldiers as friends and deliverers. 
A. J. Batrour. 
gth December, 1917.” 


I strongly supported the sagacious counsel given 
in this document. Mr. Balfour’s views were not 
acceptable to several members of the 
Cabinet Government, but ultimately the Cabinet 
decision decided that His Majesty’s Government 
was not primarily concerned with the 
composition of the Russian Government or with the 
local aspirations of the Bolsheviks or other political 
parties, except in so far as they bore on their 
attitude to our conflict with the Central Powers. 
This was the line we had taken during the Czar’s 
reign, and there was no reason to depart from it. 
Our dominant purpose throughout the revolution 
should be :— 


(a) If possible, to keep Russia in the War until 
our joint war aims were realised ; or 

(6) If this could not be secured, then to ensure 
that Russia was as helpful to us and as harmful 
to the enemy as possible. For this purpose we 
should seek to influence Russia to give to any 
terms of peace that might be concluded with the 
enemy a bias in our favour. 


This attitude, if successful, would have averted the 
worst disasters of Russian defection. It was difficult 
to foretell how strong the Bolsheviks might become, 
or how long their power might endure ; but if, as 
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seemed likely, they maintained an ascendancy for 
the next few months only, these months were critical, 
and to antagonise them needlessly would be to 
throw them into the arms of Germany. There were 
at the moment signs that within a few days, when 
the elections of the Constituent Assembly had been 
completed, the Bolsheviks would be installed in 
power not only in a de facto, but also in a constitutional 
sense, for a considerable part but by no means for 
the whole of Russia. 

In this connection messages had been received 
from the British Embassy at Petrograd. The terms 

were given of a six months’ Armistice 

Terms of proposed by the Bolsheviks, and it was 
stated that there was a remarkable change 
in the official Press, the Allies not being 
attacked for the first time for several weeks. 

In The Times of that day there appeared a report 
that the Germans were making the following 
conditions :— 


(a) Germany to obtain, for fifteen years, a 
control of the Russian wheat market ; 

(6) Importation into Russia of all German 
goods duty free. 

(c) No territory now occupied by German troops 
to be surrendered. 


Attention was also drawn to a telegram to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, dated the 
5th December, 1917, recounting a private and 
unofficial interview with Krilenko, the Bolshevik 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, during 
which he said that he had issued an order that all 
Armistice agreements should contain a clause 
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forbidding transfer of troops from one front to another, 
He appeared most anxious to make a favourable 
impression on Allied officers and had carried out all 
suggestions made to him for safeguarding the lives 
of officers and their families. In a telegram dated 
the 6th December, 1917, Sir George Buchanan 
reported an interview between Captain Smith and 

Trotsky, at which the prohibition of 
Pollen of British subjects leaving Russia was dis- 
water ‘" cussed in connection with the detention 

in this country of Messrs. Chicherin 
and Petroff. Trotsky denied that the prohibition 
was intended as a threat. His object had been to 
emphasise the difference between the treatment 
accorded to Russian subjects in the United Kingdom 
and British subjects in Russia. On publication in 
the local Press of a communiqué to the effect that 
the British Government would reconsider the cases 
of all Russian subjects interned in Great Britain 
and would give facilities for return to their country 
of all Russians innocent of any offence punishable 
by the laws of Great Britain, he (Trotsky) would 
the same day restore full liberty of movement to all 
British subjects in Russia. Sir George Buchanan 
urged His Majesty’s Government to agree to accept 
the compromise proposed by Trotsky, otherwise he 
feared that British subjects would be held up 
indefinitely. 

The Cabinet accepted the Ambassador’s advice 
and released the two Russians. 

The making of peace between Russia and Germany 
was a somewhat protracted affair. Trotsky had on 
22nd December, 1917, put forward terms 
‘peace for a general peace which were plausible. 
proposals They were as follows. 


Trotsky’s 
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1. No forcible annexations of territory taken 
during the War. 

2. Complete restoration of independence to the 
nationalities who had lost it during the War. 

3. Nationalities not hitherto enjoying in- 
dependence to have the right to decide by pleb- 
iscite whether they would be united to other 
States or acquire independence. 

4. Safeguarding of the rights of minorities in 
territories inhabited by several nationalities. 

5. No war indemnities, but war requisitions to 
be returned. 

6. Colonial acquisitions to be decided on the 
same principles. Economic war was condemned 
by the Russians. 


Count Czernin, the Austrian Premier, in his reply 
to the Russian overtures on 25th December, delivered 
a speech which accepted the suggestion 
Vogue reply of a general peace and as far as phrase- 
of Central 
Powers ology was concerned seemed to concede 
all that we were fighting for. On closer 
examination of its terms its language was nebulous 
and ambiguous. None of our specific demands were 
conceded, although they appeared all to be covered. 
It was essential that we should ascertain what his 
utterance meant when we came to practical details. 
To enter into negotiations on the basis of vague 
formul# embodied in a speech delivered by a states- 
man from a country that was not in a position to 
settle the issue of peace or war, would be to walk 
into an unknown territory in a mist. Germany had 
said nothing. We must therefore come to grips 
with the realities of the problem. We could only do 
that by stating in the frankest and clearest language 
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what were our war aims. I came to the conclusion 
that the time had arrived when that should be done. 
The interpretation placed upon Czernin’s vague 
expressions in subsequent speeches by German states- 
men and the military chiefs and also the practical 
application given to them in the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
amply justified our caution. 

On the 21st we again discussed the situation. It 
was decided to send Lord Milner and Lord Robert 
British Cecil to Paris to confer with the French 
‘Memorandum Government as to the attitude we should 
submitted adopt in view of the Bolshevik peace 
to French ~~ overtures with Russia. After a full con- 
Government sideration by the Cabinet of the line 
they ought to take, they proposed the following 
Memorandum for submission to the French :— 


“At Petrograd we should at once get into 
relations with the Bolsheviks through unofficial 
agents, each country as seems best to it. 

We propose to send Sir George Buchanan on 
leave for reasons of health, but we shall keep a 
Chargé d’Affaires there. We do not suggest that 
our Allies should follow our example. Sir George 
Buchanan’s long residence in Petrograd has in- 
delibly associated him, in the minds of the Bol- 
sheviks, with the policy of the Cadets, and he 
stands to them for much the same as, say, 
M. Miliukoff. 

We should represent to the Bolsheviks that we 
have no desire to take part in any way in the 
internal politics of Russia, and that any idea that 
we favour a counter-revolution is a profound 
mistake. Such a policy might be attractive to 
the autocratic Governments of Germany and 
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Austria, but not to the Western democracies or 
America. But we feel it necessary to keep in 
touch as far as we can with the Ukraine, the 
Cossacks, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, ete., 
because these various semi-autonomous provinces 
represent a very large proportion of the strength 
of Russia. In particular, we feel bound to befriend 
the Ukraine, since upon the Ukraine depends the 
feeding of the Roumanians, to whom we are bound 
by every obligation of honour. 

As for the War, we should carefully refrain from 
any word or act condoning the treachery of the 
Russians in opening peace negotiations with our 
enemies. But we should continually repeat our 
readiness to accept the principles of self-determina- 
tion, and, subject to that, of no annexation or 
indemnities. We should press on the Bolsheviks 
the importance of not being satisfied with empty 
phrases from the Germans, and point out that 
unless they get specific undertakings from them 
as to such questions as Poland, Bohemia, the 
Roumanian parts of Transylvania, not to speak 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the Trentino, they will 
get nothing. Meanwhile their powers of resistance 
are melting away, and they will soon be, if they 
are not now, at the mercy of the German Kaiser, 
who will then snap his fingers at all their fine 
phrases and impose on them any terms he pleases. 
They should be told that it is now probably too 
late to do anything to save the personnel of the 
Army. But the material of the artillery can still 
be preserved, and at the very least it should not 
be transferred to our enemies to be used against 
the Western democracies. Most important of all, 
the Bolsheviks should prevent, if they can, the 
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wheat districts of Russia, such as the Ukraine, 
falling into the control of or being made available 
for the Central Powers. This makes another reason 
why we are anxious to support and strengthen 
the Ukraine and why we urge on the Bolsheviks 
that, so far from trying to coerce the Ukrainians, 
they should enter into close co-operation with 
them. 

In Southern Russia our principal object must 
be, if we can, to save Roumania. Next we must 
aim at preventing Russian supplies from reaching 
Germany. 

Finally, we are bound to protect, if possible, the 
remnant of the Armenians, not only in order to 
safeguard the flank of our Mesopotamian forces 
in Persia and the Caucasus, but also because an 
Armenian, united, if possible, with a Georgian, 
autonomous, or independent State, is the only 
barrier against the development of a Turanian 
movement that will extend from Constantinople 
to- China, and will provide Germany with 
a weapon of even greater danger to the peace 
of the world than the control of the Baghdad 
Railway. 

If we could induce the Southern Russian armies 
to resume the fight, that would be very desirable, 
but it is probably impossible. To secure these 
objects the first thing is money to reorganise the 
Ukraine, to pay the Cossacks and Caucasian forces, 
and to subsidise the Persians, The sums required 
are not, as things go, very enormous, but the 
exchange presents great difficulties. If the French 
could undertake the finance of the Ukraine, we 
might find the money for the others. It is under- 
stood that the United States will assist. Besides 
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finance, it is important to have agents and officers 
to advise and support the provincial Govern- 
ments and their armies. It is essential that 
this should be done as quietly as possible so as 
to avoid the imputation—as far as we can— 
that we are preparing to make war on ‘the 
Bolsheviks. 

We would suggest that the Ukraine should be 
again, in this matter, dealt with by the French, 
while we would take the other south-east provinces. 
A general officer from each country would be 
appointed to take charge of our respective activities, 
but they would, of course, keep in the closest touch 
with one another through carefully selected liaison 
officers in order to ensure the utmost unity 
of action. 

It is for consideration whether we should facilitate 
the return to Southern Russia of the numerous 
Russian officers at present in France and 
England.” 


This Memorandum was accepted by M. 
Clemenceau and M. Pichon on 23rd December. 
Difficulties subsequently arose, however, be- 
tween the Bolsheviks and the Germans, and 
the Brest-Litovsk negotiations were interrupted. 

Our own attitude towards the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment at this time was not easy of definition, On 

17th January, 1918, Mr. Balfour expressed 
British to the War Cabinet the opinion that from 

a purely Fo: Office point of view 
fener: 278 thee weald pepe sina sete in cutting 
off all relations with the Bolsheviks. The latter 
had broken their treaty with the Allies, had repudiated 
their debts to us, and were openly trying to raise 

VoL. Vv J 
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revolutions in all countries. The Italian Government 
were anxious that this course should be taken. On 
the other hand, we still had great interests in 
Northern Russia, and a number of British subjects 
there whose position had to be considered, It 
was, therefore, necessary that communications of 
a practical kind should take place through agents. 
He was quite clear that we could not give full 
recognition to the Bolsheviks until they could 
show that they were representative of the Russian 
people. 
Mr. Balfour then read a reply given on the previous 
day in the House of Commons to questions put by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and others, which was as 
follows :— 

Balfour's 

statement “. . We have not recognised that Ad- 
ministration as being de facto or de jure the 

Government of the Russian people, but we carry 

on necessary business in an unofficial manner 

through an agent acting under the direction of our 

Embassy at Petrograd. 

The Bolshevik Administration have appointed 
M. Litvinoff as their representative in London, 
and we are about to establish similar unofficial 
relations with him. 

M. Nabokoff, who was the Chargé d’Affaires 
under the late Republican Russian Government, 
will presumably remain in London until he is 
either confirmed or superseded in his post by 2 
Government recognised as representing the Russian 
people. 

The present arrangement is obviously both 
irregular and transitory. Though it cannot be 
fitted into any customary diplomatic framework, 
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it is, in our opinion, the best that can be devised 
to meet the necessities of the moment.” 


Subsequently, on 22nd January, in setting forth 
his views on our Russian relations, he made a state- 
ment which showed that he, as well as the rest of us, 
was torn between conflicting considerations. He 
said that :-— 


“In view of recent events in Petrograd, it was 
necessary for the War Cabinet to consider very 
seriously what our relations were to be with the 
Bolshevik Government. We were the only Allied 
nation that had admitted a Bolshevik repre- 
sentative ; in fact, he gathered that we were the 
only nation to whom the Bolsheviks had appointed 
a representative. No formal recognition had been 
given, but the necessary business was transacted 
through an agent, namely, Mr. Leeper. The 
main difficulty was that the Bolsheviks would not 
in the least mind quarrelling with us ; they think 
that they have nothing to gain by keeping on 
good terms with England. It was a question, 
therefore, whether the Bolsheviks would commit 
some act which would provoke a rupture. He, 
personally, was inclined to the view that we should 
postpone a rupture as Jong as possible, as it was 
quite clear that the Bolsheviks provided the 
Germans with more difficulties than would be 
presented by the Social Revolutionaries. From 
the point of view of postponing a separate peace 
between Russia and Germany, and stopping the 
Germans getting supplies out of Russia, it would 
appear that the Bolsheviks were more likely to 
effect such a policy than any other party in Russia. 
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The Bolsheviks, however, appeared determined to 
spread what he described as ‘ passionate propa- 
ganda’ in this country, and also in Germany. 
He had been informed by Mr. Leeper that the 
Bolsheviks are convinced that social and political 
conditions in Germany are very bad, and that 
internal trouble is inevitable in the near future. 
This information is given them by one Radek, an 
international Jew of the same type as Trotsky, 
who is in close touch with the German Socialist 
Parties. Two views were current regarding 
Trotsky ; one view was that he was in the pay 
of the Germans, and was playing the German 
game; the other view, which seemed the more 
probable, was that he was a genuine fanatic bent 
on spreading the doctrines of revolution throughout 
the world, but particularly in the two countries 
which he regarded as Imperialistic, viz. England 
and Germany.” 


Sir George Buchanan stated that he had always 
advocated a policy which would prevent an open 
breach with the Bolsheviks. On the other 

Buchanan's hand, it was clear that we should, sooner 
view or later, have to choose between a 
rupture and complete reciprocity in every- 

thing. For instance, if we did not allow M. Litvinoff 
to send cypher telegrams, Trotsky would stop our 
representatives in Petrograd from sending cypher 
telegrams. Sir George said he would sooner see a rup- 
ture than allow Bolshevist propaganda on a large scale 
in this country, as such propaganda was dangerous, 
and attractive to those who had nothing to lose. He 
thought it was clear that the Germans would like to 
see a rupture between us and the Bolsheviks, and 
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would like our representatives at Petrograd to be 
withdrawn, in order to give them a clear field. Any 
steps towards recognition by us would be exploited 
by the Bolsheviks in their own interests. Regarding 
the Social Revolutionaries, he thought that, although 
more correct in their methods, they were less of a 
nuisance to the Germans. The Social Revolution- 
aries had no backbone, and were, if anything, more 
anxious than the Bolsheviks to make a separate peace 
with Germany. Two things tended to cause him to 
modify his view that we should, if possible, avoid a 
rupture with the Bolsheviks, namely, the recent 
maltreatment of the Constituent Assembly by the 
Bolsheviks, and secondly, the possibility of the 
Japanese or Americans, or both, giving effective 
military assistance to those elements in Southern 
Russia who were inclined to resist the Bolsheviks. 
In any event, he thought that the Bolsheviks would 
not ask us for assistance. 
I sought the opinion of General Knox regarding 
the military situation in Russia, and the possibility 
of preventing the Germans from obtaining 
Knox on food and other supplies from Southern 
pnd Russia. He thought that, even assuming 
a separate peace, it would be fully six 
months before the Germans could obtain anything 
important from Southern Russia. However, after 
six months they could obtain practically all their 
requirements, which would in effect break down 
the blockade. The only way to prevent this eventu- 
ality was the creation in Southern Russia of some 
effective force to resist German force. As regards 
the land, very little sowing had been done on land- 
lords’ property in South Russia, which meant that, 
unless the Germans could organise and get possession 
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of this land before April, very little surplus corn 
would be available for export from Russia. The 
district of real importance was the Donetz coal basin, 
and whoever had effective possession of this was in 
a position to hold up the transport and resources of 
practically the whole of Russia, but the high prices 
which the Germans would offer would draw grain 
to enemy countries rather than to North Russia. 
A number of Russian officers had spoken to him in 
Petrograd with regard to the possibility of joining 
General Kaledin. As long, however, as we appeared 
to be giving any form of recognition or support to 
the Bolsheviks, it was not likely that they would take 
this step. Our dealings with the Bolsheviks un- 
doubtedly decreased the effectiveness of the moral 
and material support we were giving to the 
Cossacks. 

The information which we received from the 

Intelligence Department of the War Office was that 

it would appear that the Russian Armies 
oe were rapidly melting away. The Ger- 
disappearing TADS were advancing towards Pskoff, 

without meeting any form of resistance. 
Sixty per cent. of the Baltic Fleet had deserted, and 
even on the Roumanian Front the Russian troops 
were being evacuated at the rate of 12 full trains a 
day, leaving material and guns behind. As to the 
available resources in Southern Russia, a man who 
had been in the Ukraine as recently as last October 
had informed him that there were large quantities 
of cattle in that part of Russia. 

Mr. Bruce Lockhart, our representative in 
Petrograd, kept us in touch with the situation, and 
on February 7th there was a discussion in the Cabinet 
as to our attitude towards the Bolsheviks. 
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Mr. Balfour adhered to the view he had already 
expressed in his Memorandum. 
I expressed the opinion that it was no concern of 
the British Government what Socialist experiment or 
what form of government the Bolsheviks 
Ido not fear were trying to establish in Russia. In 
Bolshevism regard to the particular question before 
us, it was necessary to bear in mind that 
the Bolsheviks were a formidable menace to Austria 
and Germany, and that our information regarding 
the internal conditions in Austria was such as to 
encourage the view that the internal political 
conditions of that Empire were seriously embarrassed 
by the spread of Bolshevism. I had no fear that 
Bolshevism was a formidable menace to the internal 
peace of this country. The recent by-election at 
Prestwich in Lancashire showed that, even in an 
industrial constituency, the vast majority of the nation 
were opposed to revolutionary ideas and in favour of 
carrying on the national war to a successful issue. 
I therefore thought that the grant of fuller authority 
to Mr. Lockhart might prove a useful opportunity for 
getting certain conditions agreed to by the Bolshevik 
Government in regard to their non-interference in 
the internal politics of Allied countries. I was also 
most anxious that the War Cabinet should not refuse 
the advice tendered to them by the British representa- 
tives in Russia, and I instanced several cases in the 
past where I thought errors had been made in 
refusing to accept such advice. The opinion I 
had formed of Mr. Lockhart was such as to cause 
me to hesitate before rejecting any advice ‘he 
offered. 
Some members of the Government viewed with 
considerable misgiving any dealings with the Bolshevik 
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Government which would enhance its prestige and 
thus increase its propagandist influence. 
The War Cabinet requested the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to prepare a draft reply to Mr. 
Lockhart’s telegram, for their further 
Despatch consideration, Mr. Balfour’s draft, as 
to Lockhart approved by the Cabinet and dispatched 
to Petrograd, was in the following 
terms :— 


“It would appear that there is some degree of 
misunderstanding in regard to our policy vts-d-vis 
the Petrograd Government. It is a mistake for 
you to suppose that we are ‘ disinclined to take the 
line of a qualified recognition of the Bolsheviks,’ 
and no less a mistake to fancy that our decision in 
this matter is influenced by ‘anxiety as to the 
injury that might be inflicted on the Bourgeois 
elements in Russia by such a course.’ I must state 
clearly and emphatically in regard to this second 
point that we are in no way concerned with the 
internal affairs of Russia as such ; our sole interest 
in them is how they affect the War. Should it be 
the case that extensive areas of the country at 
present favour the Bolshevik form of Socialism, that 
is the concern not of Britain but of Russia, and it 
does not seem to us to have anything to do with the 
issue of whether we recognise the Russian 
Government diplomatically. 

My opinion in regard to this matter is that there 
is no material difference, as regards the form of 
recognition to be accorded, between the view you 
have cabled and that which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment holds. We both agree that at the moment 
it is impossible to accord full and complete 
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recognition, and most undesirable to make a 
complete rupture. The precise nature of the 
intermediate course to be adopted is the only 
problem. Provided it is understood that our 
diplomatic relations are no more than informal and 
semi-official, there appears to be no reason why 
you should not function as the British Embassy’s 
acknowledged representative. With the de facto 
Bolshevik Government at Petrograd we are 
prepared to enter into relations in just the 
same way as we have done with the de facto 
Governments of the Ukraine, Finland and 
elsewhere. 

But greater difficulties arise as regards the lines 
on which you should conduct your conversation 
with M. Trotsky. Naturally we do not want at 
the present time to spend time discussing past 
grievances such as the broken treaties, the debts 
repudiated, the military stores abandoned, the 
outbreak of war with Roumania, etc., but dealing 
merely with the present and the future, we note 
certain basic issues in regard to which we cannot 
meet the wishes of the Bolsheviks nor they ours. 
We desire that they should refrain from Bolshevik 
propaganda in the territories of the Allies. And 
they wish us to refuse aid or encouragement to any 
military or political movement in Russia of which 
they disapprove. The former demand would 
involve the abandonment by the Bolsheviks of their 
loudly advertised principles, while the latter would 
compel us to leave in the lurch our Allies and friends 
in those parts of Russia where the de facto 
government is not Bolshevik. 

Apart from these, however, there are numerous 
important matters in regard to which there would 
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be valuable scope for judicious diplomacy. For the 
moment the first of these is to persuade the 
Petrograd Government against making a separate 
peace with Germany, and to get them to cease 
their hostility to Roumania. Direct efforts to stop 
peace with Germany would very likely defeat the 
end in view, but it would help matters to point out 
that the Germans will be more stubborn on 
questions of the freedom of Esthonia and Lithuania 
while they are without anxiety about the 
Roumanian border. It is our earnest wish to 
postpone as long as we can a break with the 
Petrograd Government—even if in the end a break 
cannot be avoided—and to make our semi-official 
dealings with them in the meantime pleasant and 
businesslike. So we agree to your suggestion that 
from now on you shall have the status of a recognised 
intermediary acting for us. We lay down no 
conditions for authorising this, because we shall 
reach a hopeless impasse the moment we start 
discussing conditions. As far as we can, we shall 
check Bolshevik propaganda in this country ; and 
if agents of the Bolsheviks are guilty of outrageous 
conduct we shall deport them, in the same way as 
we should treat representatives of any other 
Government that started interfering with our 
internal affairs. Trotsky will no doubt adopt the 
same attitude ; but if he wants us to terminate our 
relations with the Cossacks and the Caucasus, he 
will first have to prove that the de facto Government 
in those regions is Bolshevik. 

I am certain, in the last place, that there is one 
matter on which we agree, whatever our differences. 
Both the Bolsheviks and ourselves want to bring 
about the end of militarism in Central Europe. 
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That being so, there will doubtless be questions of 
policy on which it will be possible for us to 
co-operate, and on which invaluable aid can be 
diplomatically rendered by you. For example, 
Trotsky might refuse Germany any supplies that 
would help her to prolong the War, or strengthen 
the efforts of the militarists to suppress any move- 
ments for a democratic peace on the part of the 
people at large. 

We will for our part wait for suggestions from 
him as to what is the best we can do in such 
circumstances to help, with necessary supplies and 
in other directions.” 


But after many vicissitudes, peace was signed 
between Russia and Germany on grd March, 1918. 
A treaty had already been signed between the Central 
Powers and the Ukraine on gth February. 
Roumania, pitifully situated, had no _ other 
alternative but to make peace, which she did on 
a7th February. 

On 12th March, however, President Wilson thought 
fit to send a message expressing sympathy with the 

people of Russia on the occasion of the 
Wilson's opening of the Congress of Soviets at 
gesting Moscow. 
Bolsheniks . . : 

It was pointed out (in the Cabinet) 
that this document did on behalf of the United States 
exactly what Mr. Lockhart had urged the British 
Government to do. The American public, however, 
had not the same cause for resentment against Russia 
as the European Allies, who had made great invest- 
ments in Russia, and who had been deserted in the 
midst of the struggle. 

But when. the full text of the Peace Terms became 
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known to us, the attitude of the Allies took a more 
definite and homogeneous form, and the question of 
this final betrayal by Russia of her Allies 
Our disgust was the subject of a political conference 
at Peace of the Allies in London on 16th March, 
It was decided to issue a declaration 
expressing their indignation and M. Clemenceau 
prepared and read to the conference a draft. 
After substituting the word “ Entente ” for “ Supreme 
War Council ”—since it was pointed out, much to 
M. Clemenceau’s disgust, that President Wilson 
objected to intervention by the Supreme War Council 
in political matters—the draft was substantially 
adopted. 
On 18th March, the statement drafted by the most 
mordant pen in Europe was issued on behalf of the 
Allies, protesting against the Russo- 
Protest by German Treaty. It did not lack vigour. 
Supreme, It ended by a repudiation of the Treaty 


War Council 
itself. 


“*, . . Peace treaties such as these we do not, 
and cannot, acknowledge. Our own ends are very 
different ; we are fighting, and mean to continue 
fighting, in order to finish once for all with this 
policy of plunder, and to establish in its place the 
peaceful reign of organised justice. 

As the incidents of this long War unroll themselves 
before our eyes, more and more clearly do we 
perceive that the battles for freedom are everywhere 
interdependent ; that no separate enumeration of 
them is needed ; that in every case the single but 
all-sufficient appeal is to justice and right. 

Are justice and right going to win? In so far 
as the issue depends on battles yet to come, the 
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nations whose fate is in the balance may surely 
put their trust in armies which, even under 
conditions more difficult than the present, showed 
themselves more than equal to the great cause 
entrusted to their valour.” 


APPENDIX 
TROTSKY’S STATEMENT OF BOLSHEVIK POLICY 


Tue power of the Soviet is the power of the workers 
and peasants and soldiers ; and remember that the 
soldiers are simply the self-same workers and peasants, 
This is the first really large-scale trial of Government 
by the labouring masses. Till now the Government 
of a country was simply an instrument of power 
wielded by a small section which possessed everything 
over a large part which possessed nothing. Our 
plan is to form a Government based on the power of 
the larger mass of the people, which larger mass is 
now freeing itself from the oppression of the small 
mass. Government by the small mass has so far 
generally caused poverty and misery to the larger 
mass. The Soviet is the main organ of this new 
power in the centre and provinces of Russia. 

Our programme is dictated by the interests of 
workers and peasants. Peace is essential to them. 
The power of our Soviet is an instrument for fighting 
for peace. In this fight for peace we are not reckoning 
on the goodwill of the bourgeois and its diplomacy, 
but on the pressure of the people. No official or 
semi-official patriotic lie can screen the fact that the 
labouring masses in all the warring countries are 
revolutionised to the very depths by this disgraceful 
slaughter, which does no more than show up the 
criminal character of capitalistic rule. The masses 
in all the countries hate the War and those who 
caused the War. 

2598 
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Revolution broke out first in Russia only for the 
reason that the machinery of Government was weaker 
in Russia than in other countries. But the War has 
in all countries caused an accumulation of revolution- 
ary yearnings in the very depths of mankind, and 
revolution will break out earlier than is expected by 
the ruling parties of Europe. The plan of our 
universal policy is to give a push to the revolu- 
tion in the centre and on the west of Europe. This is 
the real road to a democratic peace. 

What about Belgium? Alsace-Lorraine? We did 
not at the commencement of the War believe, and 
we do not believe now, that the War is carried on by 
the ruling class for the sake of guarding the rights of 
weak nations. No! The bourgeois of all countries 
are fighting for property. If it could be imagined 
that the War will pass without punishment to the 
ruling classes, and that imperialism will remain the 
guiding hand in politics of so-called civilised people, 
it would be naive to think of the defending of weak 
and backward nations. Imperialism took everything 
and made slaves of everybody. Only the undefeated 
revolution of the working classes against imperialism 
can free Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, and all weaker 
countries. 

We are convinced that the German peoples who 
are now shedding their own blood, will not allow the 
German ruling-class officers to attack revolutionary 
Russia. We are sure there will be a temporary 
peace on all fronts. But if (though we find it 
impossible to imagine this) against our straight and 
open proposition of immediate democratic peace, the 
German people remain passive and the German 
Kaiser moves his armies against us, our Army will 
defend itself to the last drop of blood, because it is 
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not now a question of an imperialistic war, but it is 
the question of guarding the revolution, which offers 
peace to everybody. 

We have given over the land of Russia from the 
landowner to the peasant, and the peasant will not 
pay anything for it. 

We are placing a workers’ control over production, 
with the object of gradually changing over the basis 
of production from capitalistic on to socialistic lines. 

We are nationalising all banks, with the object of 
making one national bank. In these matters we shall 
act fearlessly and without pity, overcoming the 
resistance of landowners and capitalists who do not 
wish to give up their privileges without a fight. 

Our plans are colossal, difficult, grandiose, but the 
strength of the people, opened up by the revolution, 
will overcome all difficulties and fulfil its ideals. 


L. Trotsky, 
Smolny Institute. 
grd November, 1917. 


CHAPTER LXXII 
THE PROBLEM OF MAN-POWER 


I, THE OUTLOOK FoR 1918 


Ar the beginning of the War there were in round 
figures about nine million men of military age 
British (between 19 and 50) in Great Britain, 
recruiting and roundly a further million reached 
achievements military age in the course of the War. 
inthe Wer Meantime, of course, several hundred 
thousand passed beyond the military age limit ; 
but altogether there were about ten million men 
who at one time or another during the War were 
of military age. Of these ten million, it may be 
estimated that approximately six million were fit 
for general service. 

Before conscription came into force, at the end of 
May, 1916, there were serving with our naval and 
military forces, apart from those of the Dominions 
and India, just over four million of these men. 
Between then and the end of the War a further 
two million men joined the armed forces of the 
country. This included men who had already 
attested before conscription was enforced but had 
not been called up, and it also included some men 
who were not qualified for the “A” category and 
were used for service behind the lines. It is worth 
noting that fully two out of three of the men who 
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joined our forces from the population of this island 
during the Great War, to fight for their country, 
were volunteers, not conscripts. Altogether, upwards 
of six million men from Great Britain served at one 
time or other with the forces of the Crown in the 
Great War, a total roughly corresponding with the 
number of fit men of military age in the Kingdom. 
While there were some fit men retained throughout 
the period of the War in civilian occupations, because 
they were judged to be of greater value to the nation’s 
war effort there than they would have been in the 
Army or Navy, numbers of men not fit for general 
service were drawn into the forces for auxiliary 
work, thus redressing the balance. 

These figures show that in the course of the War 
the nation put forth its full strength, and made the 

most thorough use of its available man- 
Full strength power. Nearly every fit man of military 
but forth age served with our Forces, while the 

remainder of the male population, and 
a large part of the female population, undertook 
some form of work designed to aid the war 
effort. 

When the Man-power Committee of the Cabinet 
made its investigation of our remaining man-power 
resources in December, 1917, this process had been 
very nearly carried out to the full during 1917 under 
the auspices of the special department instituted for 

that purpose, and the margin which they 
Supply nearing then found available for further exploita- 
exhaustion by |. * 
end of 1gt7 tion was meagre in the extreme. They 

prefaced their report with the statement 
that the drain on the robust manhood of the country 
which it had been foreseen that the War would impose 
was now no longer prospective but actual. We 
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were not the only belligerent country that found 
itself in that predicament. All had used up their 
man-power to the last limit of exhaustion. I main- 
tain that we made a more prudent distribution of 
our resources than any of our partners or foes, We 
acted on the assumption that staying power was what 
mattered most. Had we not taken that view the 
Allies would have collapsed before America had time 
to come to the rescue. 

Viewed through the eyes of military historians and 
controversialists the problem of man-power seems to 
Military have been a very simple one, Here were 
attitude to SO many millions of young men in Britain 
man-power fit for soldiering. There were too many 
problem to send simultaneously to the War, but 
all who were at first left behind would be reserved 
for the inevitable wastage. Our behind-the-line 
warriors could not understand the parsimony with 
which a niggardly and unsympathetic civilian Govern- 
ment doled out recruits when there was still a 
remnant of unspent manhood left at home to pursue 
their ordinary avocations. Their minds were bogged 
in the ideas and traditions of a bygone age when 
war conditions were so essentially different from 
those of this mechanical era. There was a time in 
the past when a nation’s total wartime man-power 
was reckoned by counting all men of any age who 
could carry a spear or wield a sword and endure 
the hardships of a campaign. Most of the arms 
and munitions used in battle were carried by the 
men who employed them. A few carts would bring 
along all the reserve of javelins that were needed. 
Much of the siege artillery was improvised from 
material available in the forests and the army lived 
on the country through which it passed. The latest 
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examples of such an army were the Boer Commandoes 
in the South African War. The farmer took up 
his rifle, filled and put on his bandolier, packed 
his saddle bag with biltong, had a few Cape carts 
for a reserve of cartridges and food, and thus equipped 
he and his followers became an army that held up 
the British Empire for over two years. In ancient 
wars the requirements of the population at home 
were very simple. Old men, with the help of women 
and children, could plough the land, harvest the 
crops and mind the cattle. At sea one has only to 
compare the requirements of the fleet of small wooden 
ships that fought the Armada with our monster steel 
ships and the thousands of craft, great and small, 
that guarded our communications. Even in 1918 
there were responsible military leaders whose ideas 
about man-power were unconsciously governed by 
this primitive conception of warfare. 
But to any Government responsible to the nation 
for the successful prosecution of a protracted and 
exhausting war under modern conditions, 
Complex task the problem of how to make the best 
of Government disposition of our national man-power 
was much more complex. We had not 
only to provide and keep supplied the immense 
equipment of modern armies and navies, but to 
administer and conserve our highly developed national 
life and activities at home. We were responsible for 
maintaining the whole war effort of the nation, 
military, naval, commercial, industrial, financial, 
diplomatic, and to a large extent for sustaining the 
effort of our Allies. To carry out that wide range 
of tasks, our dwindling man-power had to be hus- 
banded and carefully allotted among these conflicting 
claims. All had to go short of the supply they 
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desired, and to carry on as well as they could with 
such resources as could be spared to them. Every 

nation was profligate of its man-power 
Military in the early stages of the war and con- 
squandermania ducted its war activities as if there 

were no limit to the number of young 
men of military age who were fit to be thrown into 
the furnace to feed the flames of war. The Allies, 
who had an enormous superiority in the number of 
fit young men available, nearly threw away their 
advantage by the reckless prodigality of their military 
leaders. The German tactics had a more constant 
regard than the Allied military methods to the 
importance of winning without wasting valuable 
lives. Had they emulated Allied heedlessness in this 
respect they would have been broken by sheer 
exhaustion before the end of 1916, The British and 
French casualties on the Western Front were twice 
as heavy as the German losses. Russia fost three 
times as heavily as did her German assailants. The 
idea of a war of attrition was the refuge of stupidity 
and it was stupidly operated, with the consequence 
that the overwhelming superioity in man-power 
which the Allies enjoyed at the beginning of the 
War had by the fourth year been melted down to 
the dimensions of a dubious equality. For this 
reason, had America not come in at the last 
moment of exhaustion, the event of the War would 
have been different. We might not have been 
beaten, but we should have had to accept a deadlock 
solution. 

The British man-power problem differed in some 
essential respects from that of our Allies. In a 
special measure we had to carry the burden of main- 
taining, not ourselves alone, but our Allies as well. 
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The command of the seas, without which Allied 
victory would have been impossible, was prepon- 
Nonmititery deratingly our charge, and our Navy had 
demands on the supreme task of keeping the seas clear, 
British hunting down the German submarines, 
manpower holding the enemy warships pinned to 
their harbours, and convoying the merchant shipping 
which bore supplies not only for ourselves but 
for our Allies. The French and Italian Fleets 
made their contribution to this work, but compared 
with ours it was insignificant, and involved no 
serious drain on the man-power of those two countries. 
Men were needed not only for the manning of our 
immense Navy and Mercantile Marine, but for the 
building of new ships and swarms of new craft to 
patrol the sea, and to keep these constantly repaired 
and refitted. There was a difference equivalent to 
several army corps between the numbers absorbed by 
the manning and equipment of our naval and mer- 
cantile marine and those employed by France, 
Italy, Russia or Germany in the same tasks. The 
occupation of the corn-growing and cattle-rearing 
plains of Northern France by the Germans deprived 
Frenchmen of a large proportion of their wheat and 
meat resources. Without our ships, neither Italy 

nor France could have carried on for a 
Imporiance of single year. They would have been 
sea-power starved into surrender. Nor could we 

have conveyed our troops and theirs— 
including American troops—to the various theatres 
of war and maintained them there. But the manning 
of our naval and mercantile fleets, the provision of 
men for their docks, their building and repairing 
yards, their arming and munitioning, for the main- 
tenance of minelayers and minesweepers and of the 
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endless contrivances invented to fight the deadly 
submarine—all these demands in the aggregate 
absorbed well over a million of our man-power. If 
the men of military age and fitness amongst these were 
counted, it would be the equivalent of at least 30 
divisions. There is no greater proof of the exclusive- 
ness of a profession than the fact that great soldiers of 
exceptional intelligence like General Foch could never 
understand how essential sea-power was to the very 
existence of the alliance. Nelson taught Napoleon 
his first lesson in the importance of sea-power at the 
Battle of Aboukir. The isolation of Napoleon’s Army 
from its sources of reinforcement and supply brought 
home to him the sinister possibilities which lurked in 
the sea for the schemes of a captain of land forces. 
And in the years which followed he was given many 
more warnings of the difficulty of overcoming a foe 

that ruled the waves. But it was never 
Fock’s limited impressed on the mind of Foch by any 
comprehension drawback or deficiency. He never under- 

stood that the unlimited ammunition 
with which his armies were supplied and the fact 
that not only his men but their families were well 
fed were attributable to the might of the British 
Navy and the enterprise of our great Mercantile 
Marine. He thought the allocation to the sea services 
of so many fit men who could have been sent to the 
Army was sheer waste, and the traditional obsession 
of a great sea power. He once flew into a temper 
over this criminal lavishment of good men on ships 
and Clemenceau had to pull him up. He always 
asked: ‘What have the Navy done? Have they 
done any fighting?’ Our own generals, too, in 
their various memoranda, almost completely ignored 
the call of the sea on our manhood. And yet they 
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would have had no armies on any battlefield, had 
it not been for the complete command of the sea 
which our sailors and their auxiliary helpers on shore 
succeeded in maintaining, and the British people 
would have been driven to make peace in order to 
avert famine. 
But sea power and shipping services were by no 
means the only rival claimants with the Army for 
men. Our coal mines needed them. We 
i had not only to supply fuel for our forges, 
asions rolling mills, arsenals and munition works, 
but also to supply France, whose best 
coal mines were in German hands, and Italy, who 
had no coal of her own. As it was we could supply 
Italy with only a meagre proportion of her needs ; 
and not only were her population suffering severely 
from lack of fuel, but her war effort was being crippled 
through lack of coal for her workshops. Our 
munition workers were straining to keep pace with 
the fabulous demands of the Army for munitions of 
every kind, traditional and new. These demands 
increased from battle to battle. During the first six 
months of the War the total expenditure of artillery 
ammunition was approximately one million rounds, 
including only a very trivial amount of heavy shell. 
In September, 1918, we were expending nearly a 
million rounds in a single day, including over 
160,000 rounds of heavy and very heavy shell 
(six-inch to 15-inch). The factories in this 
country were also turning out considerable quantities 
of armaments of various kinds for our Allies, We 
provided a good deal of equipment for the 
American forces, including heavy artillery and 
ammunition. 
The vital part played by the exploitation of British 
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soil during the last two years of the War to aid in 
feeding the nation has been described 
elsewhere by me.* But for that achieve- 
ment, Britain would have suffered the 
fate which ultimately overtook Germany 
and her allies, of being starved first into discontent 
and then into surrender. As it was, our home-grown 
food supplies not only enabled us to divert cargoes of 
imported wheat to France and Italy, but to take the 
grave risk with our food which was involved in 
turning the shipping engaged on its transport to the 
task of bringing over the American troops. All this 
meant the retention of more men on the land. 

Throughout the War we had to maintain our 
financial position for the benefit of ourselves and our 
Allies; and this meant keeping up a 
certain measure of industry to provide 
goods to sell abroad in exchange for the 
supplies we were purchasing. Indeed, 
when the American Mission, headed by Colonel 
House, met us in London in November, 1917, one 
of its members, Mr. Colby, Assistant Secretary to 
the United States Treasury, expressed regret that 
we had gone as far as we had in scrapping our export 
industries to use our man-power for our military 
effort. He declared that for many reasons the 
United States Government, especially the Treasury, 
would have preferred that these trades, for economic 
and financial reasons, had not been killed. 

For ali these vitally important tasks, as indispens- 
able to our war effort as service in the trenches, 
men were needed, and the Government had to take 
care that at least a minimum supply of labour was 
reserved for each. I have previously described how, as 
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the War progressed, legislation was adopted and ad- 
ministrative measures were taken for the purpose of 
rallying the whole available man-power of 
Organisation the nation and distributing it as economi- 
j Aiea cally as possible where it was required.* 
In course of time the reservoir of 
population engaged in ordinary civil avocations, 
which could be drawn on to supply additional 
man-power for one or other of the various tasks 
essential to our national effort, dwindled and shrank 
until it was practically dry. The whole manhood of 
the country had been surveyed and directed, either 
into the defence forces of the realm, or into work of 
vital national importance for supplying our Army 
and Navy, feeding the nation and our Allies, main- 
taining what were recognised as essential trades and 
industries, public utilities and administration. Some 
of our indispensable services had at one stage been 
allowed to become so depleted of workers that it 
was found necessary to bring back men to them out 
of the trenches. 
In this process of organisation of our man-power 
the ranks of men within the military age limits had 
been combed and recombed with 
Combing-out meticulous care. Every one of them who 
process could be regarded as fit for military 
service (and the standard grew pro- 
gressively lower and more elastic as this destructive 
war went on) was promptly claimed for the Army 
unless compelling reasons were forthcoming to warrant 
his retention in civil life—that is to say, that his 
services to the national effort would be more valuable 
* Vol. “ Minis iti re * 
at} Sirah camer Ment 2 oe an of 
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there than in the Army. If he was not indispensable, 
or if a substitute could be found for him among men 
not of military age and fitness, he was put into 
khaki, The military tribunals were constantly busy 
all over the country, and the military representatives 
upon them were always calling insistently for the 
enlistment of each man brought before them. Every 
able-bodied man was fought for. No doubt a 
number passed through the net who ought to have 
been caught; but the Government could not 
override the decisions of tribunals set up by 
Parliament. 
Complete national service, in the sense of con- 
scripting the whole population and requiring every 
eitizen, whatever his age or condition, to 
A far-reaching place himself under orders and take up 
system such work as was prescribed for him by 
officials, was never finally enforced. Even 
Germany shrank from that drastic expedient, in spite 
of constant pressure from powerful military leaders. 
Nevertheless, as the War progressed, social pressure 
and the economic measures taken by the Government 
combined to bring about a state of affairs more and 
more nearly approximating to what could have been 
ordained under such a system. But so far as men of 
military age were concerned, the working of the 
Conscriptions Acts brought it about that every one of 
them was marked down, registered, and either taken 
into the Army or allocated to some job where his 
service would be of still greater value to the national 
effort. Doubtless there were some shirkers, or 
“ skrimshankers” and “khaki dodgers,” as they 
were contemptuously designated, who managed to 
evade the Army when they should rightly have been 
in it. But they were not a high percentage; had 
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all such been ruthlessly picked out, the total reinforce- 
ment they would have provided would have been 
trivial in numbers and poor in fighting quality. 
Before the end of 1917 it might safely be asserted 
that there was no source of potential recruits left 
uncombed, no reservoir of man-power undrained, 
Apart from the annual increment of youths reaching 
military age, the only way to secure further reinforce- 
ments for the Army was to divert to it men already 
serving the country in other ways, in munition 
works, coal mines, shipyards, transport, food pro- 
duction, public utilities, essential trades and in- 
dustries, where their services had hitherto been 
judged indispensable. 
Whether any considerable body of these men 
should be thus diverted to the Army was a problem 
for statesmanship. It could not just be 
Short-sighed settled by the requisitions of the Army 
ake fea, authorities. The generals could not be 
expected to judge the issue dispassionately. 
Their reckless wastage of the man-power so lavishly 
placed at their disposal also vitiated their judgment. 
Apart from that consideration, they were not respon- 
sible for ensuring the maintenance of our naval 
services, our shipping, our dockyards, our railways, 
our agriculture, our arrangements for feeding and 
clothing the nation, nor even our munition supply. 
Neither were they concerned with the preservation of 
national unity by avoiding the irritation and exaspera~ 
tion which threatened to impair the national spirit. 
They were solely concerned with military operations. 
They desired bigger and bigger armies with an 
insistent and almost querulous appetite. In the 
constant demands made upon the Government for 
more and more men to fill up gaps and equip the 
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new services in the Army, there was no indication 
that our great Generals realised that there could be 
any other demands for man-power entitled to recog- 
nition. They were not to be persuaded that we could 
not carry on these essential non-military services 
entirely with the rejects of medical examiners. Every 
fit person diverted from their armies to any other 
purpose represented a betrayal of trust by pusillani- 
mous and undiscerning politicians. Were there not 
hundreds of thousands of men in Britain still allowed 
to skulk at home? If sent to Flanders, they would 
pave the highway to a glorious triumph! It was a 
war of attrition; as Sir William Robertson had 
written: “ We should follow the principle of the 
gambler who has the heaviest purse and force our 
adversary’s hand and make him go on spending 
until he is a pauper.”* 
The Official History of the Military Operations in 
France and Flanders laments that the reinforcements 
called for by the Generals were not always 
Complaints provided in full and promptly. Yet we 
p Actbaa sent more men to reinforce our armies on 
the Western Front in 1917 than we had 
promised to provide, because the casualties exceeded 
the worst anticipations. Our military critics would 
have been in a better position to complain, had they 
given the Government the aid of their influence in 
stopping the criminal wastage of so many hundreds of 
thousands of our picked young men on enterprises 
which they must have known had no chance of success. 
Had they done so, the German success in the spring 
offensive of 1918 would have been anticipated and 
averted. Further, it must be remembered that the 
big reinforcements originally demanded by Sir Douglas 


© Vol. IV, Chap. txitl, p. 2177. 
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Haig in the late autumn of 1917 were not just to 
defend his line until the arrival of the American Army 
should make a great offensive all along the front a 
feasible operation, but in order that he himself should 
be able to continue in the spring his Passchendaele 
attack, and thus throw away another 200,000 or 
300,000 men before our Allies were ready to co- 
operate. Tothese plans the French Generals and many 
of our own were opposed, and we had no intention of 
disorganising our national arrangements in order to 
provide them. On the other hand, it seemed clear 
from the figures available to us—including those 
furnished by Sir Douglas Haig himself—that the 
forces at his disposal, with such reinforcements as we 
could supply, were adequate to repel any attack 
provided the defences were put in good order, 
the troops wisely distributed along the line in 
suitable proportions, and the reserves properly 
adjusted in readiness to support any threatened 
sector. 

Nor was the problem purely material. The morale 
of the home front was fully as vital to success as the 
Need to defence of the line in France. Ruthless 
maintain expedients for reinforcing the Army which 
morale of —_ precipitated civil disturbances, strikes and 
foms front Sossibly revolution in Britain would have 
been a poor way of seeking victory. Some of the 
emergency measures which in the crisis of the spring 
of 1918 were taken to reinforce our hard-pressed Army 
were not only measures so detrimental to the nation’s 
war activities in other vital directions that nothing 
jess than such a crisis would have justified them on 
material grounds ; they were measures which only 
that crisis rendered psychologically possible. Had 
any attempt been made to enforce them previously, it 
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would have provoked civil disturbance and domestic 
collapse. As it was, they produced a violent 
national protest in Ireland and we got no recruits 
there. 

It is with these considerations in mind that the 
man-power demands of the Army at the end of 1917, 
and the Government’s attitude to those demands 
must be studied. 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced by the 
Government in allocating man-power was attri- 

; butable to the constantly shifting figures 
Confusion of War Office requirements. An official 
of military who had been working at what was for 

him a purely statistical problem at the 
War Office once informed me that it was the most 
hopeless task he had ever undertaken. No one 
seemed to understand the simplest principles of 
arithmetic. It was not that they could not add or 
subtract, but he could not find anyone who was 
certain what ought to be added and what subtracted. 
Categories shifted about from day today. The result 
depended on the view taken at the time by the indi- 
vidual officer who performed the operation or his 
superior, That view was a changeable one and 
according to the exigencies of opinion the figures 
fluctuated. Amidst all the shuffling and transmuta- 
tions no one could answer with certainty a simple 
question as to the numbers of our fighting men. One 
distinguished General who had been deputed to 
investigate the actual position told me that when he 
started his inquiry he found 40,000 men had vanished 
altogether ; and although they were on the pay-roll 
no one could explain where they were. I can under- 
stand the unreliability of guesses made at enemy 
casualties. These are always exaggerated on both 
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sides. One estimate given to me, of 1,000,000 
Germans killed and wounded on the Somme opposite 
the British line alone and of almost a similar number 
put hors de combat in the Battle of Flanders, did seem 
a particularly wild guess. When, however, you 
come to add up the numbers on the pay-roll of your 
own army, it seems to be a simple sum for unbiased 
mathematicians. But the fact remains that military 
Staff figures had no relation to actual conditions or 
facts ; they varied according to the case which the 
High Command had to make for the time being. 
When G.H.Q. were bent upon either launching a 
new offensive or continuing or renewing an old one, 
then the men at their disposal indicated an over- 
whelming superiority over those which the enemy 
could put into the fighting line. 

In the discussions of the War Committee of the 
Cabinet in June, 1917, when the Passchendaele 

offensive was under. consideration,* Sir 
Varying and William Robertson said that as regards 
gira? man-power, he anticipated no difficulty. 

He hoped to have 150,000 men to send 
out, with which to supply the 20,000 or 30,000 
wanted to complete the establishment of the Army 
in France and replace the casualties suffered in 
the attack. He would also send out the 67th 
Division. 

The drafts sent out to the Army in France in the 
summer of 1917 were in fact in excess of the amounts 
promised, According to a War Office letter to Sir 
Douglas Haig of February 15th, 1917, and subsequent 
letters, he was promised 356,000 men between March 
1st and October grst, 1917. The number actually 
sent was 376,000—an excess of 20,000. 


© cf. Vol. IV, p. 2161, * 
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The German strength on the Western Front in 1917 
was considerably below that of the Franco-British 
forces, and in pleading for his Flanders offensive in 
June, Haig insisted that much of it was of inferior 
quality. : 

On 8th October, in response to a request from me, 
Haig wrote to the C.I.G.S, giving his appreciation of 
what réle the British Armies should adopt if Russia 
were forced out of the War. He then declared that 
our forces were in good fettle, that the Germans were 
badly broken, that their reserves of man-power would 
be exhausted by May or June, 1918, and that by 
ist April, 1918, the Allies would outnumber the 
Germans in actual numbers by go per cent. even 
after allowing for the number of divisions which the 
Germans might be able to bring across from their 
Eastern Front. 

It is true that this estimate was based on the assump- 
tion that the gaps in the British Army would be filled 
by reinforcements from home ; but the total defi- 
ciency reported to the Government only amounted 
to 75,000 men—a number well within our capacity 
to supply—and even if it were not filled, our 
superiority according to Haig’s October estimate 
would still be well over 20 per cent. These were the 
figures submitted to us when it was necessary to 
exaggerate our strength in order to justify a costly 
offensive. 

But when the policy changed, and it was decided to 
postpone offensives until the American troops arrived, 
and Haig was invited meanwhile to take over more 
line, then the alleged superiority disappeared and was 
transformed into an alarming deficiency. During 
the whole time the Cabinet Committee was investi- 
gating the question of man-power, the figures supplied 

VOL. Vv L 
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through the War Office were being constantly 
altered, and the Cabinet were quite unable to get 
any stable and reliable estimates as to the actual 
position. 

The estimates supplied in the War Office letter of 
grd November, 1917, showed that by 31st October, 
1918, allowing for men recovering in France from 
wounds and returning to the forces, there would be a 
net infantry deficit of 259,000 men, most of which 
would be offset by a considerable increase in the 
numbers of men attached to mechanised arms at the 
disposal of our Army. 

A fresh estimate, contained in a Memorandum by 
the C.I.G.S. dated 19th November, 1917, stated that 
the Army was then nearly 100,000 men below 
strength. There was no clear indication of the basis 
of this estimate, which appeared to make no allowance 
for the increase in arms other than infantry. “ To 
provide for the normal winter wastage, and bring the 
Armies up to strength by April, 1918, we require 
500,000 men,” it continued. “ Towards this we 
have now in sight 225,000 men. By the end of 
October next it is calculated that, if no further 
measures are sanctioned, the Armies will be 300,000 
men below strength.” 

Five days later, another and yet more gloomy 
estimate was furnished in a letter from Sir Douglas 

Haig. Writing on 24th November, 1917, 
Estimates to the War Office, he declared that “ it 
of wastage ig evident from calculations based on 

previous experience that the British Infan- 
try in France will be approximately 250,000 or about 
40 per cent. below establishment on the 31st March 
next.” 

According to another G.H.Q. calculation made at 
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about this time, quoted in the Official History,* 
the shortage by 31st October in the infantry on the 
Western Front would be 460,000. All these changing 
figures proved to be purely fanciful. They were not 
estimates carefully prepared by officials who 
understood the elements of accountancy but merely 
a succession of grouses from Generals who had failed 
to achieve what they had hoped for and had promised 
and were anxious to put the blame for their discom- 
fiture on the politicians who had dared to predict the 
failure. 

The figures supplied by the Adjutant-General in 
the latter part of December to the Cabinet Committee 
on Man-power provide yet a further variant of the 
rate of wastage and the need for reinforcements. It 
is suggested by these figures that up to 31st March, 
the wastage of troops in France will amount to 260,100 
men—equivalent to 86,700 men a month. These 
figures were a ludicrous exaggeration, and it is diffi- 
cult not to regard them as a deliberate miscalculation. 
These were the computed losses involved in holding 
the trenches during the winter. They obviously 
do not include estimated losses during some great 
battle. Pétain estimated his losses for the same period 
for a longer line at 40,000 a month. The total 
estimate of the number of men needed for the Army 
up to the end of September, 1918, was put at 
1,304,000 ; and after reckoning the men already in 
khaki who could be drafted out from the forces 
in Britain, and recovered wounded and sick, it 
was stated that 600,000 new recruits would be 
needed. 

* “Military Operations in France and Belgium, 1938,” Vol. I, p. 27. 

+ The total casualties actually incurred in France between rst January and 


xet March, 1918, were 196,567. ‘These included the heavy losses of the 
te of St. Quentin, 
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On reviewing all these different estimates, it can 
be noted, first, that they each contradict the other, 
and secondly, that they become progressively more 
alarmist and rapacious. 

Another curious feature in the calculations of our 
military strength by the War Office was the way they 

concentrated on rifle strength, and ignored 
Obsession the man-power allocated to other com- 
var oath batant services. As the War went on the 

mechanical power at the disposal of the 
Armies increased rapidly. In artillery, machine- 
guns, aviation, tanks and transport, machinery was 
playing a more and more important part in the 
struggle and was consequently absorbing more and 
more men. The mechanical superiority of the 
Allies in 1918 was largely responsible for the accelera- 
tion and the completeness of the victory. Infantry 
comparisons are therefore misleading, and when 
used in controversial attacks on Governments deliber- 
ately confuse the issue for those who are ignorant of 
the make-up of modern armies. It has been suggested 
for instance, that the Government had only provided 
for the British Army in France for the whole of 1918 a 
reinforcement of 100,000. This is, of course, flag- 
rantly untrue. 

The letter from the War Office to Sir Douglas 
Haig on 3rd November, 1917, dealing with the man- 
power outlook, explained that the total man-power 
in sight to meet his needs for the next twelve months 
including new recruits and recovered sick and 
wounded would be 688,000. But while this number of 
688,000 was anticipated as available to make up his 
man-power, it would not all be used up by the 
infantry. There were other imperative calls, of 
which the most formidable was 110,000 to be used 
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to form entirely new units for the flying corps, the 
artillery, the machine-gun corps, tanks 
Importance of and military railways, while a further 
new mechanised 8 . pana 
rae 0,000 were set aside for maintaining the 
strength of existing formations of these 
mechanical arms. Obviously, such arms as tanks and 
machine-guns were worth, in effect, many times the 
number of their personnel, compared with infantry. 
So that if a proportion of men was deducted from 
potential infantry reinforcements and sent, instead, as 
new units of these mechanical arms that were coming 
to play a rapidly growing part in the conflict, the net 
result was to multiply, not to diminish, the value of 
the man-power supplied for the line. But the rigid 
traditionalism of the military authorities never fully 
appreciated this lesson,which was the most conspicuous 
discovery and development of the War. When 
the War Office gave us its estimates of man-power 
requirements, the men set aside for these formidable 
engines of war were not counted. The figures given 
to the Government were those of “ rifle strength.” 
It mattered not that a single tank with its crew might 
be capable of forcing a break in an enemy line more 
efficiently and cheaply than a whole company of 
infantry ; that half a2 dozen machine-guns, well 
placed, could hold up a battalion. That was no 
consolation for the fact that potential reinforcements 
for the infantry had been withheld. If these new- 
fangled weapons, which had played no part in the 
lessons taught them at the Staff College, must be 
used—and it was gradually acknowledged that they 
had a subsidiary value—then they must be manned 
without detriment to the numbers of the infantry. 
Up to this hour, when a case has to be made against 
the Government of the day for neglect of its duty to 
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the Army, or an excuse manufactured for Generals 
who have failed, the figures quoted are always con- 
fined to the infantry. The drain on man-power 
involved in providing the vast increases in the mecha- 
nical powers of the Army, in artillery, machine-guns, 

tanks, aeroplanes and railways behind 
Gast of the lines, is completely ignored, although 
these appliances multiply the power of the 
Army a hundredfold. Since the early 
days of the War the mechanical weapons of offence 
on the British side had multiplied enormously. 
The heavy artillery once numbered in tens could 
now be counted in thousands, and in weight, 
calibre and range they were vastly more powerful. 
The machine-guns, of which there were a few scanty 
hundreds in 1914, by 1918 had mounted up to scores 
of thousands. Tanks were not even thought of in 
those early days. Now they played an essential 
part in any great offensive. As for the increase in 
aircraft, it was immeasurable, alike in numbers and 
in power. Infantry were still essential to hold the 
line, and to exploit the activities of the mechanical 
arms, but every infantryman to-day counted for many 
times more than he did in those gloomy days when 
he could be bombarded with impunity in his trenches, 
and when the feeble artillery with which he was 
supported could not even tear gaps in the barbed 
wire against which he was called upon to advance, let 
alone destroy the trenches which sheltered the enemy 
riflemen or the machine-gun emplacements which 
mowed down our advancing troops. Mechanical 
appliances of all kinds rendered the deadly duties of 
the infantry easier and less costly. But increasing 
appliances implied the need of more and more men 
to handle them, and less and less pure riflemen to 


services 
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support them. The artillery tore up barbed wire, 
smashed the trenches and emplacements that pro- 
vided cover for enemy riflemen and machine-gunners, 
protected advancing troops with a barrage of shell ; 
the tanks crashed through all obstacles and thus gave 
facility and support for the attacking infantrymen. 
The aeroplanes not only helped by observation, but 
they took part in the fight. In the battle of the spring 
where our infantry were hard pressed by the enemy 
our aeroplanes attacked from the air with bomb and 
machine-gun and helped to relieve the pressure and to 
check the speed of the German advance. It is only 
those who survived Neuve Chapelle, Festubert and 
Loos, where our infantrymen were shot down at 
leisure in front of unbroken barbed wire, who knew 
what the enormous improvement in mechanisation 
meant to the British infantry. No infantryman would 
ever complain if these machines were rendered more 
powerful, even if the size of his division was thereby 
reduced, 
The enormous improvement in our communications 
behind the line also constituted a source of new 
strength to our armies. Hundreds of 
feporianes ¥ miles of new roads and railways were con- 
tampert structed by us to facilitate transport of 
men and material directly to the line and 
laterally from one part of the line to another. The 
facility and speed with which troops could be moved 
from one part of the front to the other made it un- 
necessary to mass such large numbers of troops on any 
one sector, This fact is noted by the famous German 
Staff officer, Colonel Wetzell, in the advice he gave 
to Ludendorff prior to the March offensive :— 


“We are in a position very quickly to transfer 
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extraordinarily large forces by rail, but our enemy 
on the Western Front can do so in a still higher 
degree, thanks to the excellent railway communi- 
cations behind his front. Besides, both hostile 
armies possess a very large number of motor 
vehicles, which have already often contributed 
decisive services (Verdun) by the rapid bringing 
up of reinforcements.... In view of the favour- 
able and numerous railway communications the 
possiblity of very rapid counter-measures from 
the north by the British, and from the south by the 
French, must be regarded as on the cards. We 
must reckon with certainty that, should we have a 
striking initial success, we shall soon be involved 
in a wearisome struggle with the main forces of both 
our opponents.” 


Colonel Wetzell was right in his apprehension that 
the German offensive would be wrecked by the excel- 
Ient communications developed behind the Allied 
lines. These railways and roads saved our Third and 
Fifth Armies from being overwhelmed by numbers 
in the spring offensive, and had they been used sooner, 
would have checked the German advance at an earlier 
date. They also enabled us to check the German 
break-through on the Lys by the timely transport of 
reinforcements. Roads and railways are a funda- 
mental part of the equipment of a modern army. 
They are formidable weapons of war. It is interesting 
to note that this improvement in our communications 
was achieved by a civilian reorganisation of the trans- 
port arrangements in France, which was forced upon 
the War Office in September, 1916. It led to a 
conflict between myself and the Army Council at the 
time. Nevertheless, it turned out to be one of the 
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outstanding successes of the War.* These com- 
munications not only saved us from disaster in 
March and April, they also contributed materially 
to that rapid concentration of troops and guns 
which broke up the German Armies in the autumn 
of 1918. 

But all these mechanical improvements which 
constituted such a feature of this war involved the 
diversion on a great scale of man-power from infantry 
and cavalry to other and newer services. Every 
other army in the field recognised that fact at a 
fairly early stage, and consequently reduced the 
traditional standard of numbers in their brigades 
and divisions. The Germans were the first to 
recognise that machine-guns automatically multiplied 
the numbers of their riflemen. The French soon 
followed suit. We were the last to perceive the 
shift of values, and adapt our divisional formations 
to it. 

Nothing will enable us better to understand how 
thoroughly the developments of the War changed 

the distribution of man-power in the Army 
Statistics of than a comparison of the figures of 1914 
pio ems With those in the last year of the War. 

These are set out in the following table, 
showing the total strength of the British Army, 
Regular and Territorial Forces (excluding Colonial 
and Indian troops) at home and abroad in August, 
1914, and March, 1918. In connection with the 
figures for August, 1914, it should be pointed out that 
more than half the total nominal strength consisted of 
Territorial troops, who were only very partially 
trained, and were unready for full active service for 
months, Their number is given alongside the 


® cf. Vol. Il, Chap. xxvii, pp. 785 et seg. 
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grand total of the 1914 forces in which they are 
included :-— 














Territorial MARCH, 
ARM OR BRANCH. TOTAL (included in previous 1918. 
column) 
Cavalry «ne 46,496 (25,418) 89,074 
Artillery; “Light” +s 58,766 (39,977) 339,135 
Royal Eogincert’ 1. ayers (73,808) senaa 
Foot Guards and Tafantry 306,654. (166,701) 1,750,202 
Cyclist Corps pad _ 20,430 
Machine-Gun Corps. - - 100,879 
Rena Fiybg Cores - a _ = 20,17; 
1,200 — 144,07! 
Royal Army" reat Corps L 1 (8,184) 3700 
Royal Army Medical Cora The (73'770 141,74 
RAOC, RAVG, APC. 3,5 (153) 48.968 
Labour Corps... = 348,555 
Non-Combatant Corps .. -_ - 3277 
TOTAL 500,345 (268,017) 3,889,990 


From this table it will be seen that the infantry 
strength of the Army was multiplied nearly sixfold, 
but the other branches (excluding cavalry which 
just doubled) increased fourteenfold. The augmen- 
tation of the mechanical power of our forces 14 times 
represents a much higher multiple in the striking- 
power of the Army as a whole. Another feature of 
this increase which had a direct bearing on the criti- 
cisms directed against the War Cabinet is the fact 
that the army commanded by Marshal Haig had a 
much higher percentage of this mechanical reinforce- 
ment in proportion to the total numbers of the men 
in a given theatre of war than any of our armies on 
any other front. The “side-shows” were very 
skimpily treated in the matter of artillery—especially 
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heavy artillery and aeroplanes. Tanks were a luxury 
almost completely denied to these abominations, 

In view of these striking figures it is simply dishonest 
to dwell on the numbers of riflemen in the infantry 
as if that represented fairly the efforts made by the 
Government in the supply of man-power for our 
forces at the various fronts. There is only one 
explanation for it. The enormous increase in mech- 
anical power—artillery, ammunition, machine-guns, 
aeroplanes, tanks and transport—was due to the 
initiative, vision and enterprise of civilians. 

It was not easy for the Cabinet in face of the medley 
of discrepant figures and estimates presented to it, 
to decide what the real needs of the Army were. 
And that knowledge was an essential preliminary to 
any prudent apportionment of our dwindling man- 
power to the best advantage amongst the competing 
claims of vital services for a share in it. 

As we had been advised that the War would 
probably continue until 1919 and that we must 

contemplate the probability of having to 
Man: peee provide for the requirements of two more 
lie campaigns, we decided in December, 

Ig17, to set up a special Committee of the 
Cabinet to examine the whole question of man-power 
and submit proposals as to the action it would be 
desirable to take to deal with this problem. The 
Committee consisted of Lord Curzon, Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, Sir Edward Carson and General Smuts, with 
myself in the chair. The figures were obtained by 
the Ministry of National Service from the Departments 
concerned including the War Office. 

The problems reviewed were: the comparative 
strength of the Allies and the enemy on the Western 
Front ;_ the existing reserves available on both sides ; 
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the civilian man-power in Britain ; the purposes it 
was needed to serve; and the amount of it which 
could be made available for military use. Here the 
general principle adopted by the Committee was that 
the chief aim must be to safeguard the staying power 
of ali the Allies until the Americans could come into 
the fray with their great resources and turn the scale 
in our favour. And that safeguarding must involve 
the maintenance not only of the armies, but of the 
nations as a whole. 
The ‘‘ Official History” declares, in a tone of 
censure, that not one of the members of this Committee 
was a soldier. That General Smuts should 
Smuts “No be classed as “no soldier” is surely a 
Soldier!” — consummate example of the workings of 
the professional military mind. True, he 
had not devoted all his life to soldiering : neither had 
Sir Douglas Haig’s Chief of the Staff, Sir Herbert 
Lawrence. Those who had campaigned against 
Smuts in the South African War could hardly deny 
his remarkable military quality. And in the 
Great War, after a brilliant campaign in German 
South-West Africa, he commanded during 1916 our 
forces in East Africa in the fight with von Lettow- 
Vorbeck. In any case, this was a Committee of the 
Cabinet, composed of Ministers of the Crown, 
responsible not only for governing the country and 
guarding all the interests of its citizens, but also for 
the direction of the War as a whole on sea and land. 
The Army had no such wide responsibility, and army 
officers as such obviously could have neither the 
knowledge nor the authority to settle matters involving 
the whole economic life of the nation and its whole 
war effort, diplomatic, naval, industrial, commercial 
and financial. The Army had no special knowledge 
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of these problems, and could claim no more right 
than the Navy, the Ministry of Munitions, the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade, the Ministries of 
Labour and of Agriculture, the Shipping, Coal or 
Food Controllers to a representative on ‘ the 
Committee. But the Man-power Committee were 
supplied with all figures possessed by the General 
Staff of the War Office, bearing upon their 
investigation, and the Director of Military Intelligence 
and the Adjutant-General attended on behalf of the 
War Office to give such further explanations as the 
Committee might require on these ‘matters. Every 
draft of the Report was submitted to the War Office 
for its observations. Thus the insinuation of the 
Official History that the military view was not 
represented at the Committee’s session is disingenuous. 

Among the main features of the Report noted above, 
the first was that of the comparative strength of the 

Allies and the enemy on the Western 
Allied and Front. After the Report was first drafted, 
enemy strength the General Staff came to the conclusion 

that the figures under this head which it 
had supplied were too favourable, and submitted 
revised figures. Yet even these could hardly be 
regarded as seriously alarming. 

According to the General Staff’s amended tables, 
the position in the West in December, 1917, was that 
the Allies had 169} divisions on the French Front 
against 151 German divisions; and a combatant 
strength of 3,420,000 (exclusive of 11,800 Indian 
troops) compared with 2,536,000 for the Germans— 
ie, an Allied superiority of 18} divisions, and of 
884,000 combatant troops. On the Italian Front 
the Allies had a superiority to the combined Austrian 
and German forces of 409,000 combatants. 
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Despite this considerable superiority, we had been 
unable to break the German Front. As a-matter of 
fact, ever since 1915 the Allies had held 
Prolonged on the Western Front a marked advantage 
Albed in numbers. In 1917 this amounted to 
superiority x 
more than seven Allied to four German 
soldiers. At the end of 1917 the combined total 
combatant strength (not ration strength) of the 
French and British forces in all theatres of war was 
3,700,000, while that of the Germans on all fronts, 
East and West, was 3,400,000. If the total forces 
of the Allies on all fronts (including Italians, Belgians, 
Portuguese, etc.) be compared with the total forces 
of the Central Powers and their Turk and Bulgar 
allies, then the Allies, without including any Russians 
or Roumanians, had a combatant strength of 
5,400,000 against a combatant strength of 5,200,000 
for the Central Powers. 

Russians and Roumanians were excluded from this 
calculation ; but even if they concluded a separate 
peace with Germany, she would still have to maintain 
a considerable force on her Eastern Front, for reasons 
I give in another chapter. She could transfer a 
number of divisions to the West ; enough to exceed 
the Allied Armies in the number of divisional 
formations, and approximately to equal them in rifle 
strength, though not in artillery, tanks and aeroplanes. 

/ But if the Allies, with a seven to four 
Allied forces superiority, had been unable to break 
defence for through the German lines in 1917, was 

there any reason to suppose that the 
Germans, with approximately equal rifle strength, 
with troops whose quality was poor and whose 
fighting value was low (according to Haig’s memoran- 
dum of 8th October, 1917), would be able to break 
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through the Allied lines in the spring of 1918, 
especially as the mechanical strength and mobility 
of the enemy was definitely inferior to that possessed 
by the Allies ? 
We had to take full cognisance of the fact that the 
superiority we still held in December, 1917, was 
rapidly diminishing owing to the trans- 
German iroops ference of German troops from Russia, 
jrom Russia and that by the following spring there 
might be proximate equality until the 
Americans arrived. The Committee was bound to 
consider what the position would be in May, 1918, 
assuming that the Germans were able to withdraw 
from the Russian Front all the divisions they could 
afford to take away, having regard to the disturbed 
condition of that country and the need for organising 
its resources to supply German deficiencies in food 
and raw materials. The revised estimate of the Staff 
was that 41 divisions might be thus transferred, 
including 824,000 combatant troops. The possibility 
was also envisaged of Austrian divisions being brought 
to the front, but this, quite correctly, as it turned out, 
was reckoned to be improbable in any appreciable 
numbers. 
On the Allied side, the possibility was noted that 
troops might be transferred to France from other 
fronts. We were of opinion, as were the 
Allied troops Versailles Council, that British and French 
ion ie yt divisions ought to be withdrawn from 
Italy or in the alternative that Italian 
divisions should be brought to France. For the 
delays that occurred in bringing troops from Italy 
the General Staffs were entirely responsible. It was 
their business and not that of the Governments 
concerned to make arrangements for the transfer once 
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they had secured the assent of the Government to 
the removal. The Governments concerned not only 
approved that course but actually suggested and 
urged it. It was also contemplated that in the 
event of an emergency, troops should be withdrawn 
from Egypt and Palestine, as we were ridiculously 
over-insured in our Turkish campaigns. It had been 
decided to fill three white divisions with Indian troops 
in order to bring the British units to France. Here 
also there were unaccountable and reprehensible 
delays on the part of the military authorities. But, 
apart from these reinforcements drawn from other 

theatres, the main hope of additional 
American formations lay with the advent of 
troops American troops. How soon these would 

materialise was uncertain, but General 
Bliss at that time hoped to have ten fighting and two 
replacement divisions in France by May, and as 
many more by December, 1918. It will be 
remembered that an American division had three 
times as many men as a British, French or German 
division. 

Passing from the question of additional reinforcing 
formations to that of reserves, the Committee set out 
the estimates of the numbers of men on 
each side that would be available for 
maintaining the strength of these 
formations and making good the casualties 
during 1918. On the German side, assuming that 
some 76,000 men could be drawn from defence 
divisions left on the Eastern Front, after the 41 active 
divisions, above mentioned, had been transferred to 
the West, the total reserves that would be available 
in the course of the year would be 926,000. On the 
Allied side, the estimated reserves in sight during the 


Reserves 
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year—British, French and American—were put at 
1,356,400. This included an estimated 202,400 
American reserves, in addition to the 20 fighting 
divisions it was hoped they would supply before the 
end of 1918. Actually the American contribution 
vastly exceeded this estimate before the conclusion of 
hostilities in November, 1918, owing to the special 
arrangements we made for carrying American troops 
across the Atlantic in British ships. 
There were, the Committee pointed out, other 
non-statistical considerations, such as generalship, 
organisation, national morale, fighting 
Other quality. The Allies had, as an ultimate 
Factors resource, the vast potentialities of the 
United States, and there were fewer boys 
and elderly men in their forces than in the enemy 
ranks. They also had more artillery, tanks, aero- 
planes and available lorries on the Western Front. 
The German defenders of the March offensive before 
the Reichstag Committee claimed that they had a 
slight superiority in numbers, but admitted that they 
were inferior in guns and other mechanical equip- 
ment. All our experience of offensives on the 
Western Front justified us in believing that under 
these conditions the Germans would not possess the 
necessary superiority to break through the Allied 
lines and defeat our armies—always provided these 
armies were reasonably well handied. No mathe- 
matical superiority can save unintelligent 
Commitie's \eadership from disaster. After reckon- 
verdict ing all these factors, the Man-power 
Committee of the Cabinet concluded 
that they :— 


‘do not appear to modify the general ear iia 
VoL. V 
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to be drawn from the man-power figures, that the 
Allies ought to be able to hold their own on 
the Western Front until the period when the 
increase of American strength begins to alter the 
balance of advantage in their favour.” 


Despite an unusual display of strategical and tactical 
ineptitude in the Allied conduct of the spring 
operations, this forecast was justified by the event. 

From this branch of the survey, the Committee 
proceeded to an examination of the remaining 

man-power of Britain, the uses to which 
Demand it was being put, the nature of the demands 
and supply for it, and the number that could be taken 
from other services for our armed forces—~ 
naval as well as military. They considered the 
requests for further recruits made by all the Services, 
the calculations upon which those requests were 
based ; the numbers and occupations of men of 
military age still in civilian life, and the degree of 
urgency of demand for their work ; and recommended 
a number of further measures, administrative and 
legislative, to secure the best distribution of our 
man-power and the maximum contribution to the 
Army. 
The demands laid before the Committee by the 
Services for additional able-bodied recruits to be 
withdrawn from civilian work and handed over to 
them, amounted to 90,000 new men for the Navy 
and R.N.A.S. and 600,000 for the Army. These 
demands were additional to those for lower-category 
men for non-combatant work with the Army and 
Air Force, and for the recruitment of all youths fit 
for service as they reached the age of 18. 
The representatives of the Navy could give the 
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Committee no figures analysing the basis of their 
demand for 90,000 new men ; so that the 
For the Committee could not scrutinise this 
Navy estimate. However, in their recommen- 
dations, the Committee made an 
allowance of 50,000 for the Navy out of the number 
of “A” men they thought it possible to withdraw 
from civilian work. 
The demand of the Army for an additional 600,000 
recruits from the civilian population was based upon 
a long and elaborate series of calculations. 
For the Several of the items of this series were by 
Army no means convincing. 
The Army authorities placed their gross 
demand for an additional supply of men during 1918 
at 1,304,000. This figure represented :— 


165,300 men wanted for expanding the flying 
corps and artillery, and creating new units in such 
growing services as machine-gun corps, tanks, etc. 

95,000 to make up the Army in France to 
establishment. 

671,700 to replace wastage in the Army in France 
up to 3oth September, 1918. 

192,000 to replace wastage in other theatres to 
gist October. 

160,000 to be in training to meet wastages in 
all theatres between October and the end of 
January, 1919. 

20,000 to replace skilled shipwrights which the 
Army was being asked to release to aid the ship- 
building programme. 


To meet this gross demand for 1,304,000 men, the 
Army authorities reckoned they would be able to 
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draft 449,000 “A” men from the forces at home, 
up to 31st October, 1918, while of the sick and 
wounded becoming fit for general service they 
reckoned there would be 240,000. Together these 
totalled 689,000, leaving 615,000 deficit on their 
estimated requirements. 

Now in the argument presented by these figures 
there were obvious gaps, to some of which the 
Committee drew attention. 

To begin with, the 165,000 men to expand the 
mechanical strength of the army could not be treated 

as a deficit to be made up. Quite the 
Infaniry not reverse. It would obviously not entail 
ee any reduction in the total number of our 

combatant forces, if the men required 
for expanding the artillery and flying corps and 
creating fresh units for tanks and machine-gun corps, 
were drawn from the ranks of existing recruits. 
True, such a process would deplete the infantry 
establishment, but all these new formations gave 
redoubled support and strength to the infantry. As 
our supplies of cannon grew more lavish, we could 
economise more on “ cannon-fodder.” 

Since there was not the man-power available to 
expand these new units to the extent desired and at 

the same time keep all our infantry 
Reduction divisions reinforced up to the full 
of size of traditional establishment, it became a 

question of either cutting down the 
number of divisional formations, or of reducing the 
establishment of ordinary infantry in each division. 
The second course was that recommended and already 
adopted by all the other leading belligerent armies, 
It had been urged upon us by the French for some 
time. In order to secure the fullest advantage from the 
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new weapons now available—machine-guns, trench 
mortars, etc—and the greatly increased artillery 
strength, it was clearly necessary to attach full 
complements of these to as many infantry formations 
as possible. To achieve this end, a reduction of the 
number of battalions in a division from 12 to nine had 
already been carried out by both the French and the 
German Armies, and the numbers constituting each 
battalion had also been reduced. This reduction 
did not mean that the resources of these two belligerent 
countries had become exhausted. Indeed, Germany 
had a larger number of men in the various battlefields 
in 1918 than she had in 1914. But the enormous 
increase in the mechanical power at the disposal of 
her armies had rendered it necessary that she should 
allocate a considerable proportion of her men to the 
new units thus created. The net result was that with 
diminished numbers of infantry her divisions were 
three times as powerful as they were at the 
commencement of the War. 
Sir Douglas Haig, however, was opposed to 
such a reconstruction. He held that if through 
shortage of man-power it were impossible 
Haig’s to keep the divisions up to the existing 
opposition infantry establishment, it would be 
preferable to break up some of them, 
rather than to reduce them to nine battalions each. 
Foch, on the other hand, was always specially insistent 
on the importance of keeping up the number of 
divisional formations, even although it were found 
impossible to maintain the standard number of troops 
in each division. The German Staff took the same 
line, until their divisions were so reduced that they 
consisted of only 2,000 or 3,000 men. It could hardly 
be suggested that the military authorities of France 
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and Germany were inferior to the British in expert 
knowledge and sound judgment on problems of 
military organisation. Yet alike our Army Council 
and our Commander-in-Chief protested bitterly 
against such a reorganisation and as usual blamed the 
politicians. They were accustomed to 12-battalion 
divisions, and they could not understand that methods 
of warfare had been revolutionised since the days of 
the Expeditionary Force of 1914 when we depended 
on the firing efficiency of our riflemen and their skill 
in bayonet practice, and when our artillery was almost 
entirely light ; when we had few aeroplanes, still fewer 
heavy guns, not many machine-guns and no tanks. 
The Cabinet Committee on Man-power strongly 
urged that we should follow the example of the 
French and Germans by reducing the 
Reduction number of infantry men in a division. 
recommended ‘The Army objections to it were obviously 
ill-founded. Indeed, the “ Official 
History,” while it feels in duty bound to support the 
Army Council and the Commander-in-Chief in their 
protests, cannot pretend to accept their reasons, and 
fumbles for a different ground. The Official Historian 
writes :— 

“It was not so much the nature of the change— 
which would indeed increase the proportion of guns 
per thousand infantry, which was eminently desirable— 
but the time selected for it which was open to 
objection.” 


It would be interesting to know what better time 
than January and February—a quiet time at the 
front—could have been chosen for an “ eminently 
desirable” change. The diary of the War shows 
that there was a complete cessation of all serious 
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military operations on the Western Front from the end 
of December, 1917, to the middle of March, 1918. It 
was the longest quiet spell we had known for two years. 
The reduction of the divisional establishments 
advised by the Committee was finally ordered by the 
War Office on 10th January, 1918. It 
Reduction . Was anticipated that the change over 
carried out ==would be complete by 15th February. 
Actually, it was carried through more 
slowly. Only three of the four armies in France 
completed their divisional reorganisation before the 
end of February, the Fourth Army finishing it on 
4th March. The infantry holding Passchendaele 
must not be reduced until the last possible moment 
whatever happened elsewhere! The whole affair, 
including the wrath of the Army Council and the 
Commander-in-Chief at the proposal, the dilatoriness 
with which it was finally carried through, and the 
lingering resentment at it displayed by the Official 
History, furnishes a melancholy illustration of that 
rigidity and reluctance to adopt new methods to fit 
new conditions, which so constantly handicapped 
our efforts in the War and cost us needlessly heavy 
casualties. It was left for civilians to force on the 
Army the use and development of tanks, machine-guns 
and machine-gun corps, heavy guns, high explosives, 
improved transport and all other means of econo- 
mising man-power and heightening its efficiency. It is 
perhaps worth noting in this connection that on 15th 
January, 1918, the War Cabinet decided to send a 
telegram to the Military Representatives on the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles, saying that :— 


“In order to secure the advantage of the 
experience of other Allied Armies, the Military 
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Representatives at Versailles are requested to report 
as soon as possible on the economising of man- 
power, casualties and tonnage, which might be 
effected by the fullest and most scientific employ- 
ment of machine-guns, automatic rifles, tanks, and 
other mechanical devices.” 


The second matter queried by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee was the estimated rate of wastage. It was at a 
higher rate than that experienced in 1917, 
Rote of when we had been continually on the 
wastage offensive in the most sanguinary fighting. 
Further, French experience showed that 
the net wastage (total casualties less the number of 
wounded and sick that returned to the forces) repre- 
sented only 25 per cent. of the combatant strength ; 
whereas the War Office was calculating a 55 per cent. 
rate. The British Army had of course been fighting 
hard on the offensive all through 1917 ; but as it was 
to stand on the defensive for the early part of 1918, 
the Committee considered that the military estimate 
was likely to prove unduly large. 
In their reply to the Committee, the Army Council 
were indignant at the suggestion that the defence 
cost less than the attack. They wrote :— 
Cost of 
attack ¥. 


defence “There is nothing in the experience of this 


war or in any other to support the argument 
that a defensive policy necessarily entails fewer 
losses than an offensive policy, once fighting begins, 
and therefore in the opinion of the Military 
Members the adoption of a defensive policy 
does not justify making provision for a lower rate 
of wastage than that estimated by the War 
Office...” 
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The actual experience of the War as a whole, as 
since ascertained, disproves this contention of the 
Army Council. The casualty figures in the War, 
secured as the result of very careful inquiry by the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, in 1922, show conclusively that in the course 
of our offensives—and except for the spring of 1918, 
our forces in France were almost continually acting 
on the offensive—our total casualties were as three to 
two of the Germans opposite our front. On the 
Somme, in Flanders and elsewhere, we habitually 
suffered at least 50 per cent. more casualties than 
we inflicted. On the other hand, in the big German 
offensives of March and April, the proportion was 
reversed. Between 21st March and goth April, 
1918, the total losses in killed and wounded along the 
British Front were: British, 209,466; German 
308,825. It is true that on account of the big sweep 
forward achieved by the Germans, our losses during 
this period in prisoners and missing were heavier than 
theirs. But when these further losses on both sides 
are added, the balance is still against the Germans, 
the total figures being respectively : British, 302,869 ; 
German, 348,769. The Germans were often accused 
by our military authorities of understating their 
casualties, especially in the latter part of the War. 
If there is substance in this charge then the German 
casualties during their offensive must have been still 
more heavy than ours. 

The killed are of course the final casualties, for a 
considerable proportion of wounded recover and 
return to active service. In the British Army the 
proportion that recovered and returned to the forces 
was five out of nine, while of the remainder, the 
larger part recovered sufficiently to return to civil 
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life and take up work which released other men for 
the Army. In the number of Killed during the Ger- 
man offensives of March and April, the respective 
losses were: British, 28,128; German, 56,639. 
Thus in killed alone, the Germans lost more than 
twice as many as the British. 
When, later in the summer, weresumed the offensive, 
our casualties again became three to twoof the Germans. 
In the estimates submitted by the Military Authori- 
ties to the Man-power Committee, the figure of 
7 wastage in other theatres appeared to be 
Overestimates particularly excessive. The actual total 
fr minor casualties in all theatres other than France 
during 1917 were 48,000. The Army 
Council put the figure for 1918 at 192,000. Even 
after making a generous allowance for contingencies, 
the Ministry of National Service thought that 120,000 
would beample under this head. Whether thenumber 
wanted would prove to be 120,000 or 192,000, it 
was clear that comparatively few of them would be 
required in these other theatres till well on in the 
year, so that if an emergency arose in France in the 
spring, the drafts for our Eastern Armies would still 
be available for the French Front. 
While the War Office estimates of the number of 
additional recruits they would need in 1918 were thus 
magnified by every artifice, their reckon- 
War Office , ing of the numbers they could dispose of 
supply of men to supply their needs, apart from further 
recruits from the adult civil population, 
were cut down to the lowest point. Even the Official 
History seems to be somewhat surprised at their 
assumption that they would only be able to furnish 
449,000 men to the Overseas forces out of the troops 
they had available in Britain. According to the War 
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Office returns, there were on 1st January, 1918, in the 
United Kingdom 74,403 officers and 1,486,459 other 
ranks of the British Army, of whom 38,225 officers 
were fit for general service, while of the “ other ranks,” 
607,403 were then “ available,” 78,886. belonged 
to permanent cadres, and the remainder, some 
800,170, were recruits in training, men engaged in 
administrative services, and “ indispensables.” A 
large proportion of these 800,000 recruits under 
training would before long become fit to send over- 
seas if wanted. Upwards of 100,000 of them were 
lads under 19 years old. A pledge had been given 
in Parliament regarding these that only in the event 
of a grave national emergency should they be sent 
out of the country before they had completed their 
nineteenth year. After the March offensive 19 was 
reduced to 18}. Here we followed the example of 
Germany and France. Altogether it seemed reason- 
able to assume that if a crisis arose, a far larger 
number than 449,000 in all could be supplied from 
the Home Army to the Expeditionary forces, especially 
since the military bogy of a German invasion of 
Britain had now been definitely laid. 

In addition to these large forces of British troops 
retained on British soil there were also in Britain, 
belonging to the Overseas contingents, 8,324 officers, 
of whom 4,493 were fit for general service, and 187,491 
other ranks {excluding permanent cadres), of whom 
41,065 were recorded as “ available.” 

It has been suggested that I was responsible for 

keeping these great masses of men at home 
No obsession because of my “obsession” as to the 
Fy ham danger of a German invasion. I have 
never entertained such a fear. In fact I 
always regarded it as a bogy invented by those 
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who wanted to re-establish permanent conscription. 
I agreed with the decision of the Asquith Govern- 
ment that the Germans could not possibly accomplish 
more than a rush and a raid without artillery support. 

Thus apart from any further contribution which 
might still be squeezed from the numbers of “A” 
Committe's ™en still in civilian occupations, it is 
recommenda. evident that the Army authorities had 
tions for under their hand, already in khaki, a quite 
economising considerable body of troops on which to 
man-power draw for reinforcing their Overseas Armies, 
and all they had to do was to make the best use 
of them. On the whole, therefore, the Committee 
were justified in coming to the conclusion that, with 
the enormous reserves of men trained or in training 
at home and with arrangements the Ministry of 
National Service had made and was still making to 
increase these numbers, our forces ought to be able 
to hold out in 1918 until the Americans turned 
equality into decisive superiority, provided mean- 
while certain measures were taken to economise 
losses and make the fullest and most skilful use of the 
men available. Among the measures proposed by 
the Man-power Committee were that every effort 
should be made to avoid the appalling waste of 
man-power hitherto sustained, by the adoption of 
suitable strategy and tactics, and by the improvement 
of the defences ; that the divisions should be cut 
down from four battalions per brigade to three ; that 
the bulk of the cavalry should be broken up and used 
to reinforce the tank corps and flying corps; and 
that the Home Army should be drawn on much more 
heavily to reinforce the Overseas Armies, and also to 
provide the “ B ” category men required for auxiliary 
work, The French and Germans put this class in 
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the trenches to hold the quieter parts of the line. 
The Germans had 14 divisions of Landsturm troops 
in the line. Both Haig and the War Office declined 
to follow this course. They would have nothing 
but “A” men for the war zones. In the course 
of the summer of 1918 on the advice of Foch this 
objection was dropped by our Generals with excellent 
results. The “ B” men did well. 

There was comfort in knowing that the needs of the 
Army if serious, were not so desperate as some of the 
Scanty figures submitted were intended to convey, 
residue of and that a good deal could be done to 
man-power' improve the prospects by a verification 
still available of War Office statistics, and the rest 
achieved by a more efficient utilisation of the existing 
supply of man-power in the Army itself. When the 
Committee turned to examine the residue of man- 
power still left in civilian work in this country, they 
found that it was very nearly exhausted, and certainly 
could not be expected to furnish that 600,000 “ A” 
recruits, additional to lads reaching 18, and lower- 
category men, for which the Army was asking. 

There were still 34 million men of military age in 
civilian occupations in Great Britain ; but of these 
only 950,000 were fit for general service. 
Of these 950,000, some 355,000 were in 
munition works and shipyards, 330,000 
were in coal-mining or agriculture, 187,000 
were in railways, transport and public utility occupa- 
tions, and the balance of 78,000 men were a carefully 
combed remnant in a variety of positions where 
hitherto they had been considered indispensable by the 
tribunals. From the practical point of view it would 
have been impossible to remove all these men from 
their jobs. On the one hand, much of the work was 


Statistics 
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of a heavy nature, for which men physically fit were 
essential. Fit men were needed for the mercantile 
marine, for shipbuilding and ship-repairing yards, 
for coal-mining, forges, rolling mills, heavy armament 
manufacture, for hewing timber, agriculture, railways 
and other industries and utilities. Further, numbers 
of men fit for general service had been retained per- 
force in their positions because they were highly 
skilled and irreplaceable—skilled engineers, key men 
in industry, commerce, finance, public administration 
—and were more valuable to the nation where they 
were than in shouldering a rifle. Not a few had been 
brought back from the Army to the factories by the 
Government for that reason. Indeed, at this very 
time we were scouring the Army for another 20,000 
skilled shipwrights, urgently required for our ship- 
building programme, to make good the losses inflicted 
by the German submarines. Our shipping, always 
vital to the nation for its very existence, was about 
to play in 1918 an even more spectacular part in 
the promotion of the Allied victory by bringing over 
American troops to France. By making that feat of 
transport possible, the men retained in the shipyards 
or brought back to them from the Army contributed 
a reinforcement of many times their number to the 
forces in France. 
Thus although dilution, the substitution of women 
workers and of men medically rejected by the Army 
examiners for those who could be recruited 
Limits of _ for general service, was being steadily 
dilution pressed forward, there were numbers of 
tasks and of men to which it could not be 
successfully applied. The Army authorities became 
ruffled and red with impatience at the sight of any 
fit man not in khaki. Buf<ne Army authorities had 
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not to shoulder the responsibility for governing the 
country and maintaining all its manifold essential 
activities—a fact which neither they nor some of their 
historians and apologists seem to have realised. 
Further, in considering this question of dilution 
of skilled occupations, and the removal of “A” men, 
whose well-paid jobs would be taken by 
Psychological others less fit for military service, it has 
factors to be borne in mind, as I pointed out in 
a previous chapter* that Britain had 
not the same background of social training as Con- 
tinental nations for the acceptance of universal 
compulsory military service. On the Continent, 
lads grew up from early childhood with the knowledge 
that in due time they must unquestioningly take their 
place in the Army and serve their time there, and that 
if a national emergency arose, they would be recalled 
to the Army as a matter of course, whatever work 
they might be doing. But in Britain the Army had 
always been a voluntary service. The notion that 
men should be forced to throw up well-paid work to 
engage in this riskiest, worst paid and most tethered 
of all professions, however unwillingly, was quite 
a new principle, with no backing of social tradition, 
while the labour dilution which was its corollary was 
equally a menace to the slowly built fabric of trade 
unionist regulations designed to protect the worker 
against inroads on his craft. The Unions had 
accepted such measures, I will not say grudgingly, 
but with misgivings and only because they were 
forced by the extremity of the war emergency. 
Patriotism is the last stand of every creed and these 
Union leaders conceded to the needs of the country 
what they would not surrender to any other appeal. 
© cf. Vol. II, Chap. xin: “‘ The Coming of Conscription.” 
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We had to apply these concessions carefully, with 
tact not tyranny. Entire nations are not yet—not 
even in war—on the parade ground where Ministers 
can bellow at them orders which must be implicitly 
and promptly obeyed on peril of the guard-room, 
There are countries moving in that direction. But 
in the days of Imperial autocracy even the docile 
Russian rebelled in the end against such a disciplinary 
exaction. 
Thus in reckoning the maximum limit of further 
levies which might be made upon the “ A” men still 
in civilian callings we had to take care 
Keeping te Ot only to avoid crippling essential 
aad ‘font services, but also to preserve peace on the 
home front. The residue of fit men in 
the ranks of labour consisted in large part either of 
those who had not felt called upon to volunteer for 
the Army, or had been deterred from doing so by 
pressure from the management of the concerns which 
could not have been kept going without their help. 
To these must be added those who had actually 
volunteered, and even in some cases had gone out 
to France, but had been sent back to mine or factory 
or dockyard because their services there were judged 
indispensable. These latter men did not want to be 
played about with. They were mainly volunteers, 
Had they been left in the Army, they would have done 
their duty there. Being released from it without 
their own effort, and told they could best serve their 
country at home, they would have felt naturally 
aggrieved if they had again been dragged out and 
thrust into khaki, labelled as conscripts and flung 
into unhealthy salients to spend their winter. The 
squeezing process in Germany of the last few months of 
the War was driving tens of thousands into desertion 
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and ere many months passed it drove hundreds of 
thousands into rebellion which overthrew the throne. 
Some of the more powerful Trade Unions were 
showing signs of becoming resistant to the pressure 
for combing out more of their men for the front. 

Thus in weighing up the question of what further 
fit men we could withdraw from civilian services for 
the Army and Navy we had on the one hand to 
examine what number could be taken without causing 
a material disorganisation or breakdown of essential 
industries, and on the other, how far we could revive 
press gang tactics by pouncing on eligible individuals 
here and there without provoking a psychological 
reaction that would create more disastrous trouble 
than the number of men obtained would be worth. 
Government is in part a science but it is more of an 
art. To be a success there must be not only regula- 
tion but understanding. 

The Cabinet Committee on Man-power came to the 
conclusion that as regards the relative urgency of 

: demand between the different essential 
Competes services, first place must be given to the 
sani Navy. As I have already noted, its 

maintenance was clearly of supreme im- 
portance to the nation and to the Allies. If it failed, 
overwhelming disaster to the Allied cause was 
inevitable. With it was bracketed the Air Force. 
The development of aviation since the War had given 
this branch of the Service an importance beyond the 
conjecture of any military teacher before the War. 
Supremacy in the air had become one of the essentials 
of victory. This arm had also an importance of its 
own for the defence of our cities against hostile attack. 
Shipping, which included shipbuilding and repairing 
as well as manning, came next. For feeding and 

VoL. ¥ N 
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supplying the nation, for carrying troops, munitions 
and rations to the different theatres of war, for assisting 
our Allies, for bringing over American troops, it was 
vital to make good the shipping shortage which the 
submarine war had created. Of hardly less impor- 
tance was to be reckoned the manufacture of the 
mechanism and munitions of war. This included 
coal production for ourselves and the Allies. After 
these in order of merit were placed food production 
and timber felling. 

While in this list the requirements of the fighting 
personnel of the Navy and Air Force were given 

absolute priority over all other services, 
Numbers to be the supply of man-power to the other 
combed out —_ essential services was made subject to the 

charge that the Minister of National Ser- 
vice should economise it with the utmost care, in order 
to make all the provision possible for release of men 
for the Army. After careful examination of the 
labour schedules, the Committee on Man-power 
came to the conclusion that by carrying out some sort 
of general post with the available labour force in 
Britain, tending to bring about further dilution of the 
supply with women and with men of low medical 
categories, it would be possible to secure in 1918 for 
the forces from the ranks of men of military age then 
in civilian life, a further 150,000 men of category 
“ A” and 100,000 men of lower categories. 

Of these, they proposed to allot 50,000 category 
“A” men to the Navy, leaving 100,000 category 
“A” men and 100,000 men of lower categories for 
the Army. While these second hundred thousand 
were not up to the medical standard of fitness for 
general service, there were a number of tasks to be 
done in the Army which they could perform, thus 
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releasing from those sources fit men to be taken into 
the line and increase our combatant strength. 
Thus, while the Army was asking for 600,000 
recruits of “ A ” category from the civilian population 
during 1918, the conclusion of the Com- 
Recruits mittee was that it could only see the 
peal se possibility by the most drastic combing 
of securing 100,000 “A” men and 
another 100,000 men of lower categories in addition 
to 120,000 youths reaching military age during the 
year. Reviewing their problem in retrospect, it seems 
quite clear that they could not at that stage in the 
War have promised more. The 600,000 demanded 
by the Army was, for reasons I have given, in any 
case a figure which could not be justified on the most 
superficial examination. When the German attack 
in March, 1918, broke our front, and it became a 
life and death issue to send abroad every man 
capable of bearing arms, we slashed desperately at 
some of our vital war industries, and made encroach- 
ments upon the scanty man-power left at home, which 
nothing but the need for restoring confidence in a 
momentary panic created by a great defeat could 
have justified. We got few more recruits for the 
War, though the effort did help to calm excited nerves. 
Cuts were then carried out that would have been 
psychologically impossible previously—cuts to which 
organised labour would have refused to submit but 
for the spectacular urgency of the situation. The 
last available men were thrust into the Army. But 
even when these desperate expedients were resorted 
to, it was not found possible to secure any really 
considerable additional numbers. As I have stated, 
the Man-power Committee had proposed a total 
recruitment of “ A” category men in 1918 for Navy 
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and Army (other than boys to be conscripted on 
reaching the age of 18) of 150,000. The actual 
number of adult “A” men recruited in 1918 was 
284,649—an increase of less than 135,000 over the 
original estimate, after using the maximum pressure 
and taking the maximum risks. 

A great deal of nonsense had been talked, and 
many foolish charges brought against the Government 
Unwarranted Of failing to provide a larger number of 
charges of | Yecruits in the early part of 1918. A 
withholding somewhat flagrant example of this is a 
sist comment contained in the Official His- 
tory* in a footnote giving the numbers of troops sent 
out to France in January-August, 1918. The writer 
points out that a total of 548,327 “‘ A” men were sent 
to France during those eight months, and draws the 
following curious conclusion :— 


“It is obvious that the British Armies in France 
could have been brought up to full establishment 
before 21st March without unduly weakening 
forces elsewhere had the Government so willed.” 


This is an amazing statement to be made by a writer 
with access to the Official Statistics of the Military 
Effort of the British Empire. In the first place, he 
must be aware that those 548,327 “A” men were 
not obtainable by recruitment, however much the 
Government might will it. The great bulk of them 
had to be, and were, provided by the Army authori- 
ties from the troops already in khaki by the beginning 
of 1918 ; troops that were under their hand in this 
country, ready trained or in course of training, or 

© Military Operstions, France and Belgium, 1918,” Vol. I, p. 52. 
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recovering from wounds or sickness. So it would 
seem that if the Army historian is entitled to make 
any criticism in this connection, he should direct it 
against the Army authorities. 

But in the second place, it is a grotesque “gaffe 
on the part of a military writer to suggest that 
because men were actually sent out in August, they 
could equally well have been sent out in March. Of 
the total troops in this country in March, 1918, 
including Regular Army, Territorial Force and 
Overseas contingents from the Dominions, upwards 
of 700,000 were “A” category officers and men ; 
but of these, only 227,545 officers and men were 
shown by the War Office returns to be trained and 
available for dispatch overseas, including all the 
youths of under 19 who had finished their necessary 
training. The remainder of the “A” men here at 
that time were recruits not yet trained, and sick and 
wounded not yet fully recovered or not “ hardened ” 
after recovery in preparation for sending out again. 
Each month saw a further batch ready for dispatch 
overseas. But the Official Statistics place it beyond 
dispute that the men drafted overseas between April 
and August were not available for that purpose in 
March. The writer of the Official History must have 
been aware of these facts or he must have been too 
busy writing about events to examine the facts—in 
which case writers are apt to fall back on gossip. 
He must have known that there was no spectacular 
expansion of belated recruiting by the Government 
to bear witness to an earlier neglect ; and that the 
fact of drafts being sent out in August could not 
be taken as evidence that they were available in 
March. 

The accusation, often made, that at this period 
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the British Government was starving the Army of men 
Government's Will not bear a moment’s examination 
recruiting if the official figures published by the War 
success: Office are studied. Let us consider those 
statisti figures in regard to :— 


(a) The total strength of the British Army 
recruited from the United Kingdom. 

(b) The total strength of the Expeditionary 
Forces in all war theatres. 

(c) The grand total of British forces of all 
kinds throughout the Empire. 


(a) In March, 1918, the total strength of the British 
Army, Regular and Territorial, raised in this country 
—excluding all Dominion, Colonial, 
Indian and native troops—was 3,889,990.* 
This was the colossal giant which the War 
Cabinet are accused of having reduced to 
a skeleton army. Jt was the highest total strength 
which the British Army ever reached. At no time in 
the whole course of the War were there so many men from this 
country in the ranks of the Army at home and overseas as 
at the date of the German offensive in March, 1918. It was 
the supreme moment of the War, the supreme moment 
of British history, so far as the massing of our sons into 
the Army was concerned. Despite all the terrible 
slaughter of the Somme, and the awful massacres of 
Passchendaele, our military authorities had under 
their command in March, 1918, more men than ever 
before, drawn entirely from the population of this 
little island. 

(5) Similarly, the total British strength in all the 


U.K, forces 


* “Statistics of the Military Effort of the British Empire, 
19%4-1920, ” p.231. 
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theatres of war—our total Expeditionary forces, in- 

cluding Dominion and other Overseas 
Expeditionary contingents, but excluding coloured labour 
Sorces units, reached in March, 1918, its high-water 

mark, with a total of 2,834,690.* This, 
too, was the record figure for the military effort of the British 
Empire at any moment during the War. It included some 
253,000 Indian and African troops. 

The Expeditionary forces on the Western Front had 
been sorely depleted by the casualties of the Flanders 
campaign, which had calamitously exceeded the 
forecast of probable losses for which we had provided. 
On the eve of that campaign, on 1st August, 1917, 
the total strength of the B.E.F., France, was 2,044,627* 
(exclusive of coloured labour units)-—the highest 
figure it reached. You cannot quickly train men and 
draft them across to replace casualties totalling 
nearly 400,000. But by 1st March, 1918, the total 
strength of the B.E.F., France, together with the 
troops sent along from France to the Italian Front 
(which the Italians offered to make up by an equal 
number of their troops) amounted to 2,019,773*— 
within 25,000 of the pre-Passchendaele total. 

(c) The grand total of all the forces of the Empire, 
at home, in the various war theatres, in India and 

é garrisoning ports, reached its maximum in 
Imperial March, 1918, with 5,559,573-1 This in- 
forces : se3, ; 
grand total cluded 4,982,254 troops, British, Domin- 

ions, India, etc., and 577,319 coloured 
labour. Each of these totals was the highest ever 
attained in the whole course of the War. It was an 
immense effort for a commonwealth where universal 
military service was an unknown tradition in the 


* “Statistics of the Military Effort of the British Empire, 1914-1920, ” 
‘Table facing p. 64. 
t ibid., p. 34. 
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lives of the people and where this supreme sacrifice 
of liberty for millions and of home and life for multi- 
tudes was incurred in a war waged for the indepen- 
dence of another nation. There was no invader on 
our soil devastating our towns and villages as in 
France. We had not, as Italy had, territory and a 
population which belonged to our race and spoke 
our language, to be redeemed from a foreign yoke. 
We fought to vindicate international right which had 
been outraged by a wrong inflicted on a small country 
which we were covenanted to protect. 

In face of these facts and figures, all of them given 
in the Official Statistics issued by the War Office, the 
charge that in the spring of 1918 the Army was 
being starved of men can be seen to be not only false 
but silly. 


CHAPTER Lxxit (continued) 
THE PROBLEM OF MAN-POWER 


2. NEGOTIATIONS WITH LABOUR AND IRELAND 


Iv was by no means an easy matter to carry out the 
proposal of the Man-power Committee for recruiting 
a further 150,000 “ A” men and 100,000 
Conferences men of lower categories from the remain- 
with Labour ing industrial population. The men of 
military age were an often-sifted residue, 
all of them holding pledges of absolute or conditional 
exemption from military service ; and to call up a 
large, fresh batch of them meant anxious diplomacy 
and frank consultation with the leaders of the Trade 
Unions. Sir Auckland Geddes, the Minister of 
National Service, had a general conference with the 
leaders of Labour, which he had to adjourn early in 
January, in order to see how far he could reach 
agreement with each trade union group about the 
measures it would be necessary to take in their 
particular industry to carry through this recruiting 
programme. The General Conference was resumed 
on 18th January, 1918, when about 350 delegates 
attended at the Central Hall, Westminster, from all 
parts of the country. 
The chair at this gathering was taken by Mr. George 
Barnes, the representative of Labour in the Cabinet, 
and two other Labour holders of Ministerial office, 
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Mr. G. H. Roberts and Mr. Clynes, were also present. 
At the previous meeting of this Conference on 
5th January I had attended and delivered the speech 
outlining the peace aims of the Allies which is re- 
produced in Chapter LXX, Appendix II (page 2515). 
I also addressed this second meeting of delegates about 
the situation, and gave the reasons which made it 
necessary to take further steps to extract men for the 
Army and Navy from amongst those in their ranks 
who had been hitherto exempted. 
I began by urging the fullest frankness between the 
Government and the representatives of Labour, and 
promised to answer, at the end of my 
My speech to speech, any questions on general policy. 
the T.U.G. 1 then proceeded :— 


“With regard to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, let me say this at the outset as to the method. 
There are no other alternatives for raising men 
except either raising the military age, as they have 
done in Austria, where it is 55, or sending wounded 
men back and back again into the battle line. . . . 
As to the urgency of the need, no man standing like 
my colleagues and myself on the watch-tower can 
deny it. Unless the need had been urgent, we 
should not have brought forward this demand 
now. ... The Government view is this: It 
would be folly to withdraw men from industries 
one hour sooner than the need arose. On the 
other hand, it would be treason to the State, 
treason to our country, treason to democracy, 
treason to the cause of freedom, if when the need 
did arise we did not make the demand.” 


I pointed out that unless we succeeded in resisting 
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the military power of Prussia we could never hope 

to obtain from the Kaiser and Ludendorff 
Our aims not even the most moderate terms that the 
imperialistic most pacific of us could dream of accept- 

ing. It was not a question of fighting on 
to gain some big imperialist aim. I had already 
indicated our peace terms in my speech to them a 
fortnight before, and President Wilson had almost 
at the same time put forward substantially the same 
demand. They had been received in all the Allied 
countries with acclaim, except perhaps by extremists 
who thought they should have been stiffer. 


** What has been their reception in Germany ? 
I beg you to consider this, especially those who 
think that we are responsible for perpetuating this 
horror. I would not have this war for a second 
on my soul if I could stop it honourably. ... 
There has been no response from any man in any 
position in Germany that indicates a desire on the 
part of the ruling powers in that land to approach 
the problem in a spirit of equity. 

We demanded the restoration of Belgium. Is 
there one man here who would make peace without 
the complete restoration of Belgium and reparation 
for its wrongs? [Cries of ‘No!’] Is there one 
man? [‘No!*] I would like to see him stand 
up. Is there one man who would do it? What 

is the answer from Germany? There 
Our terms has been but one answer, and it came 
@ nore from von Tirpitz’s soul— Never !’” 


The same answer, I pointed out, was given to the 
suggestion of the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
to the demand that Mesopotamia and Palestine 
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should not be handed back to Turkish tyranny. 
To the peace aims formulated by the British Trade 
Unions themselves, there had not been a single 
favourable response from anyone in Germany with 
authority to speak. In fact, there had been no 
civilian statement from Germany at all. Von Kuhl- 
mann had been kept silent by the War Lords, whose 
only answer to civilisation would be given from the 
cannon’s mouth. 


“Do not let us harbour any delusions... . 
You might as well stop fighting unless you are 
going to do it well. If you are not going to do it 
with all your might, it is real murder of gallant 
fellows who have stood there for three years 
[Hear, hear]. ... If there are men who say 
that they will not go into the trenches, then the 
men who are in the trenches have a right to say, 
‘Neither will we remain here!’ Supposing they 
did it, would that bring the War to an end? 
Yes, it would. But what sort of an end?” 


The Russian soldiers, I reminded them, had done 
that ; and the Germans had proceeded to take Riga 
: and the Russian islands. If we stopped 
Necessity of now, we should leave Britain as well 
pis Hed as France at the mercy of the most 
Telentless military autocracy the world 
had ever seen. We could not turn Hindenburg out 
of Belgium with trade union resolutions, but we 
could with trade union guns and trade unionists 
behind them. Only by such means could we carry 
to triumph those great aims which had been put 
forward alike by the Trade Unionists, the Government 
and President Wilson as the objects for which we 
were committed to fight. 
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‘Let us harbour no delusions. We must take 
the world as it is, and the story of democracy is 
this: no democracy has ever long survived the 
failure of its adherents to be ready to die for it... . 
If one profession, one trade, one section, or one 
class in a community claims to be immune from 
obligations which are imposed upon the rest, that 
is a fundamental travesty of the principles of 
democracy.... We are fighting now against 
the privilege claimed by a military caste. Demo- 
cracy must mean that the people of all classes 

+ Inust merge their privileges and their rights 
in the common stock. ... My own conviction 
is this, the people must either go on or go under.” 


At the end of my speech I invited questions, and 
a number were put, the majority of them bearing 
upon the issue of whether peace negotia- 
tions were possible at this stage, and 
whether any good end could be served 
by a meeting of British and German 
Socialist and Labour representatives at Stockholm or 
elsewhere. In reply to this question which recurred 
in several guises, I pointed out that ultimately a 
peace could only be negotiated by the accredited 
representatives of a country’s Government. The 
great democracies, America and France, as well as 
Italy and Britain, all took that view. 

‘ 


Questions 


*... It is a fundamental misconception of 
democracy that any section, however powerful, 
really represents the whole of the 
‘No sectional people. Whoever goes there to speak 
negotiations and to negotiate must represent the 
whole of the country, and not merely 
a part of it.” 
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I said that I had examined this question very care- 
fully, with an original prejudice in favour of en- 
couraging such sectional conferences ; but had been 
driven to conclude that it would be a very dangerous 
experiment. If you let the Socialist sections meet to 
confer on peace terms, you would have to let other 
sections do the same—the financiers of Britain and 
of Germany, the industrialists, merchants and so on. 
It would all end in confusion. The only effective 
way was for the people of each country to see that 
their Government represented their views, and then 
leave it to negotiate the peace. 

A delegate inquired whether I would give an under- 
taking that the production of armaments here should 

be nationalised, and private profiteering 
Armament in. these engines of destruction brought 
nationalisation to an end. My reply was :— 


“ All I can say is that, speaking for myself, I 
am entirely in sympathy with that proposition. Ido 
not think there ought to be any pecuniary incentive 
to encourage armaments in the world, and I am 
entirely in sympathy with the spirit of that 
question.” 


Another question raised the issue of our policy 
in regard to Alsace-Lorraine. To this I replied :— 


“I stated the view of the Government, I think, 
quite clearly last time. My view is that the people 
of this country will stand by the people 

Alsace- of France. It is a question for them to 
Lorraine decide. You must remember this is not 
really a question of territory to them. 

It has been a question of vital principle. It has 
been like an open sore in their side for nearly 
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50 years. They have never been able to live in 
peace during the whole of that time, and their 
view undoubtedly is that you cannot have peace 
in France until you have settled this question once 
and for ever; and if you cannot have peace in 
France, you won’t have peace in Europe. You 
must settle this question unless you are going to 
have a series of wars in Europe.” 


Another point which clearly preoccupied the 
minds of the Labour delegates was the contribution 
which wealth ought to make to our war effort. 
Was I going to conscript it ? 

I answered that “in no country and in no war 
has wealth been as heavily taxed for war purposes 

as in this country. Even at this moment 
Conscription the taxation of wealth is higher here than 
of wealth —_ in any other belligerent country, not even 

excluding Germany, and if my questioner 
will just look at all the budgets of the world, past 
and present, he will find we have gone farther on 
that road than any other country. I do not say 
that we have come to the end of the path yet.” 
In another reply to a question about taxation as 
opposed to borrowing, I pointed out that we had 
maintained a higher percentage of taxation to 
borrowing than any other government. 

Finally, I assured my hearers that we were at 
pains to ensure that the war aims of America and 
the Allies should be consolidated as fully as possible, 
and that it was our purpose so to settle the peace 
of the world that it should be possible to do away 
with conscription, not only here, but in every other 
country. But unless the strength of militarism was 
really broken, that would be impossible. 
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This frank discussion ended in a really good 
understanding between the Government and the 
representatives of Labour, and enabled us to secure 
their agreement for the further measures of recruit- 
ment which were necessary to provide the additional 
numbers of men for the Navy and Army proposed 
by the Man-power Committee. 

A Bill to enact the legislation requisite for enabling 
us to cancel exemptions and conduct a further 

comb-out of our man-power had already 
Man-power been introduced by Sir Auckland Geddes, 
Bill the Minister of National Service, on 

14th January. After this understanding 
had been reached with the representatives of Labour 
we were able to press the measure rapidly through 
its further stages, and on 6th February, 1918, it 
received the Royal Assent. The principal objection 
raised to it in Parliament came from the Ulster 
Members, who wanted to include conscription for 
Ireland in its terms. Sir Auckland Geddes explained 
that :— 


“* The reason why the Government excluded any 
reference to Ireland from this Bill was that in their 
considered opinion, after fully investi- 


Irish gating the matter, they considered that 
problem to have included a proposal to apply 

compulsory military service to Ireland 
would not have helped on the War... . It is 


not at this time possible to risk delay for weeks 
and months in getting the measures which we 
propose into force if we are to obtain the men 
the Army requires.” * 


This was, however, a question which was to cause 
* Official Report, 17th January, 1918, Vol. 101, Col. 579. 
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us a great deal of trouble during the remainder of 
the year. - 
When the great German offensive of March, 1918, 
drove in our front, we at once made plans for still 
more drastic measures to raise recruits. 
March At the War Cabinet of 25th March, Sir 
propasaly Auckland Geddes was asked to prepare 
at the earliest moment a short Bill which 
would give us powers to raise the age limit for military 
service to 50 or 55, to conscript the clergy and 
ministers of religion, to send conscientious objectors 
abroad for labour services, and to extend conscription 
to Ireland. This last question gave rise to serious 
differences of opinion in the Cabinet, as it sub- 
sequently did in and out of Parliament. The 
divisions did not altogether follow Party lines. 
Bonar Law was just as doubtful as I was about the 
wisdom of the project. But other Unionist members 
of the War Cabinet were insistent upon it, and we 
learned that Labour would be restive at the further 
drastic extensions we proposed if the manhood of 
Ireland were left untouched. Mr. Duke, the Chief 
Secretary, was strongly opposed to it as a method 
of recruiting the Army, and on 27th March he laid 
before us a Memorandum from General Mahon, the 
G.O.C., Irish Command, with additions inserted in 
italics by General Byrne, the head of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. This ran :— 


“ Conscription can be enforced, but with the 
greatest difficulty. It will be bitterly opposed by 
the united Nationalists and the clergy. The present 
time is the worst for it since I have been in 
Ireland, because the cry will be : ‘ England down, 
Ireland’s opportunity.” Some of the difficulties 
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would be organised strikes dislocating the life of the 
country, railway, post office and telegraph com- 

munications cut. There are fewer troops 
Core in Ireland than there have been for 
jumorandun some time. More have to be taken. 

We would have to have additional 
troops for the time, at least two brigades (? J 
think considerably more). These I do not antici- 
pate would be required for more than three 
months. 

Ireland would have to be divided into several 
districts. It would be a question that will have 
to be considered if compulsion is put into force 
in the whole simultaneously, or district by district. 
But to render it feasible either way, the country 
must be put under some kind of military control. 
Law would have to be dropped, because ordinarily, 
for the first fortnight at least, there would be 
bloodshed and a great deal of suffering to the 
civil population in every way, and hardships. 

The number of men we would get I cannot 
estimate. Ten months ago I estimated 160,000, 
with very liberal exemptions. It ought to be more 
now with increased age. I am of opinion that 
some of the men when got would make good and 
reliable soldiers (a considerable number might be 
likely to give trouble). The police would have to be 
concentrated into larger parties, thus curtailing their 
usefulness. Coast watching would be interfered with, 
also tillage. 

I would suggest that the first thing is to get 
all known leaders out of the way at once; eatra 
troops should be on the spot simultaneously, and everyone, 
irrespective of who he is, arrested on first sign of 
giving trouble, 
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These measures would be drastic, but the 
situation is serious, or it would not be considered 
necessary to have conscription at this inopportune 
time.” 


This document showed how grave were the 
objections felt by those in touch with the Irish situa- 
tion to the introduction of conscription. We held a 
second Cabinet meeting that afternoon to discuss it 
further, and on the following morning, 28th March, I 
summoned Sir James Campbell, the Irish Lord Chief 
Justice, to the Cabinet, to give us his views. Sir 
Edward Carson, who had left the War Cabinet 
because of our decision to negotiate once more with 
the Irish Nationalist leaders for measures of Home 
Rule which would be acceptable to the Irish people 
as a whole, was also invited to be present to express 
his opinion. 

Sir James Campbell was clear that conscription 
could now be enforced in Ireland only at the cost 

of tremendous bloodshed, and the number 
Views of of men worth getting whom it would 
caer, Yield would be very small. This verdict 

was of special interest, because Campbell 
had been a strong advocate of conscription for 
Ireland. Somewhat to our surprise, Sir Edward 
Carson agreed with him. He said he was forced 
to the conclusion, with much regret, that the result 
of conscription in Ireland would be such that its 
introduction was not worth contemplating, in view 
of the disturbances that would be caused. Hf, 
however, the British Government found themselves 
unable to get men from Great Britain without 
enforcing conscription in Ireland, the question became 
a very different one. 
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It is almost impossible to depict the complexities 
in which this issue of Irish conscription was wrapped. 
At that time the Irish Convention was 

Complexities still sitting, and we were hoping that it 
of the issue would yield us some measure of agree- 
ment upon which we could proceed to 

frame and carry a Home Rule measure. For such 
a measure we could not hope for support from the 
Unionists unless they at least secured the quid pro quo 
of Irish conscription ; yet we were warned that if 
we announced our intention of proposing such 
conscription, the Convention would break up at once. 
Some of our advisers thought the conscripts we got 
would be useless—Mr. Duke thought we might as 
well enlist Germans! The Army authorities, on the 
other hand, had few misgivings, and Haig thought 
there would be no trouble with the conscripts once 
he had them in France. Against the view that 
conscription would set Ireland ablaze was set the 
alternative view that removal of the young men there 
into the Army would cut the claws of the Sinn Fein 
movement. Irish conscription, especially if un- 
accompanied by Home Rule, would have a very 
damaging effect on public opinion in America. 
But if nothing was proposed in regard to it, I could 
see clearly that we could not hope to carry our 
Bill for raising the age limit to 50 or 55, and still 
further cutting down exemptions. Organised labour 
had intimated that it would bitterly resent the pressing 
through of a measure which combed out scores of 
thousands more of the members of Unions which 
had already contributed millions to the fighting forces, 
whilst we exempted the Irish peasantry which had 
done well out of the War and had given us nothing 
but trouble in return. After all, we were fighting 
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for the redemption of a small Catholic country 
whose independence had been crushed; and the 
Trish who were demanding self-government ought 
in return to be ready to make their contribution 
to this effort. 

After carefully reviewing these conflicting views 
and considerations, we ultimately decided that we 
Irish would not immediately enact Irish con- 
tsi sue : *. 
conscription scription, but we would insert in the 

Home Bill a provision authorising the Govern- 
pele be — ment to impose it by Order in Council. 
simultaneous’ We would also, but independently, press 
forward with a Home Rule measure for Ireland. 
We felt that if such a measure could reach the Statute 
Book by the time we had completed our arrangements 
for imposing Irish conscription, the worst difficulties 
confronting this step would be removed. 

The new Military Service Bill was introduced on 
gth April. It made all men under 51 liable to 
compulsory military service, with power to raise that 
limit by Order in Council to all men under 56. 
And it made further provisions for cancelling 
exemptions and limiting the power of tribunals to 
grant them. As regards Ireland, it provided that :— 


“ His Majesty may by Order in Council extend 
this Act to Ireland, and this. Act if so extended 
shall, subject to such modifications and adaptations 
as may be made by the Order for the purpose of 
making it applicable to Ireland, have effect 
accordingly.” 

The reactions to this measure were as confused in 
Parliament and the country as they had been in the 
Cabinet. The Southern Irish members, as had been 
expected, violently opposed the clause, though in 
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the Committee stage Mr. Devlin promised he 
would join up himself if we would bring the Irish 
Parliament into existence. Mr. Asquith 
Confused also opposed it, though on account of 
reactions - 5 
of opinion the national emergency he said he would 
not carry his opposition into the lobby. 
The National Liberal Federation Executive passed a 
resolution urging that a Home Rule measure should 
be passed through both Houses of Parliament at 
once and come into operation simultaneously with 
the application of the Military Service Act to Ireland. 
In the Committee stage, Mr. Bonar Law promised 
that the Government would do their best to achieve 
this. In the House of Lords, both Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Londonderry opposed the application of 
conscription to Ireland. The Bill, however, passed 
safely through both Houses and received the Royal 
Assent on 18th April. 

Before attempting to apply conscription to Ireland, 
we decided to make one more effort to secure recruits 
Attempt thence on a voluntary basis. Mr. Duke 
fo revive put forward a scheme for inviting each 
voluntary district, on the model of the old Militia 
reenanng ballot, to furnish a quota of recruits for 
the Irish regiments. And we proceeded forthwith 
with the drafting of a Home Rule Bill, But while 
this was being prepared, we received information 
pointing to a German conspiracy to raise a fresh 
rebellion in Ireland, in which the Sinn Fein leaders 
were implicated. Evidence of this accumulated to 

a point which compelled us to take the 
Arrest of action of having those leaders arrested 
rebel leaders and interned. Therewith all hope of 
carrying an agreed measure of Home 
Rule passed for the time; and the projected intro- 
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duction of conscription into Ireland was also sus- 
pended. We carried on with the scheme for regional 
recruiting campaigns, but without much success. 
From time to time we were pestered to go ahead 
with conscription ; as near the end as 21st October, 
1918, Sir Henry Wilson spent the greater part of 
an evening vehemently urging it upon me. But I 
stood firmly by the arrangement we had agreed on, 
that conscription and Home Rule must be introduced 
together. If we could not carry the second, I would 
not impose the first. 
It is idle to speculate what would have been the 
result had we seriously attempted to force con- 
scription on Ireland in 1918. That we 
Conscription should have had bloodshed and violent 
never enforced resistance there can be no doubt, nor 
that American opinion would have been 
gravely exasperated. Whether we should have 
secured any adequate compensation for these evils 
in the form of recruits is harder to say. Happily, 
we succeeded in winning through without being 
forced to resort to so desperate an expedient. As I 
have already indicated, our final Military Service 
Act did not in fact achieve any very striking increase 
in the numbers of recruits; apart from Ireland, no 
such increase was possible, for in spite of its critics 
the Government was already doing all that wisely 
could be done to supply our military effort with 
man-power. And the supply proved equal to the 
necessities of the situation. When the “ Cease Fire ” 
sounded in November, there were still more than 
34 million of the manhood of this island under arms ; 
our Navy held the mastery on water and our Mer- 
cantile Marine sailed the seven seas; our factories 
were turning out munitions on a scale greater than 
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ever before, and our granaries were filled with the 
biggest harvest which the soil of this country had 
yielded for many a year. In every one of the 
spheres where British man-power had been called 
upon to make its indispensable contributions to the 
victory of the Allied cause, it had proved equal to 
its task, 


as Nig 








M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George 


CHAPTER LXXIII 
CLEMENCEAU 


CrEMENCEAU’s predecessor, Painlevé, was a man of 
high intelligence and of considerable charm. He was 

a mixture of simplicity and astuteness 
Character of | Which was attractive but perplexing. He 
Painleoé was something of the academician in 

politics, and war is the most cunning of 
all pursuits. But if he was childlike in his ways, he 
was penetrating and shrewd in his judgments. He 
had a real insight into the heart of the problem. 
What he lacked was the manceuvring skill and the 
force necessary to convert his ideas into the action 
which sweeps aside obstacles, cuts through entangle- 
ments and bears down the intrigues of parliamentary 
and military cliques. He was too sensitive and too 
excitable for the position of a national leader in a 
bad crisis of a nation’s destiny. He shrank from 
personal criticism with the dislike of the man who 
could not retort in kind. He could not have borne 
the shivering height of isolation in the most exalted 
and therefore the most exposed parliamentary posi- 
tion, had it not been shared, however irregularly, 
by a politician of a totally different type. His friend, 
Franklin Bouillon, became virtually his partner in 
the Premiership. He had none of the sensitiveness 
and the timidities of Painlevé. He was confident, 
ebullient, flamboyant. They both had courage of a 
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high order. But Painlevé lacked assurance. Franklin 
Bouillon had enough and to spare for both. But it 
is fair to say that he was not merely 
Bouillon’s  aggressive—he was also dauntless and 
assurance within limits, effective. He ran Painlevé. 
He spoke for him and over him and 
instead of him at interviews and consultations and 
conferences. At the Rapallo Conference Painlevé 
hardly had a look in. He managed to interject a 
few rapid observations, but the torrential Bouillon, 
under the guise of interpreting Painlevé, swept his 
Chief on one side and declaimed a series of speeches 
of his own on every topic that arose. 
But a time came when Painlevé had to stand alone 
and speak for himself. When the murmurs of the 
couloirs rose into a growl and he knew 
Painleaé he would soon have to face an assembly 
falls angry with events for which he was not 
responsible, but which he had failed 
to control, he literally cowered at the prospect. 
He knew that he could not dominate a gathering 
which great orators like Viviani and Briand had often 
failed to quell. When the discussion that sealed his 
fate was impending he literally fled to England, 
ostensibly on a mission to me as British Prime Minister, 
but in reality to enjoy a few days’ shelter from the 
rising storm. He spent a week-end with me at 
Chequers. He was uneasy, distrait and unhappy. 
I was sorry for him, because he was a good fellow. 
He knew he had done his best for his country. He 
was convinced that he was on the right line to save 
it. But he also understood that nothing would save 
him from the humiliation of being trampled upon as 
a failure by an infuriated assembly that found France 
preparing to face another year of war with no better 
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prospect of victory than at the end of any other 
campaign. He fell, and with him, France seemed 
to have exhausted its waiting list of possible and 
seasoned Premiers. Viviani, Briand, Millerand, 
Ribot, Painlevé—they had all been tried and found 
wanting. Then came a dramatic change which had 
a decisive effect on the conduct of the War. 
There was only one man left, and it is not too much 
to say that no one wanted him. The President, 
Poincaré, disliked him. He had insulted 
Clemenceau  €very prominent politician in France and 
unpopular —_ conciliated none. He had no party or 
group attached to him. He was the 
Ishmael of French politics. I once said of him that 
he loved France but hated all Frenchmen. That 
is a substantially fair account of his personal attitude 
throughout his career. He was nevertheless much the 
most arresting and powerful personality in the arena 
of French politics during the Third Republic. He 
was a deadly controversialist who had brought down 
one Minister after another, with his piercing and 
pertinacious sword. The men out of whom Minis- 
tries were composed he held in the utmost contempt. 
His scorn for them was all the more 
His contempt withering because it was partly justifiable 
dictions and entirely genuine. He counted even 
Gambetta a theatrical sham, and he 
stripped him of the trappings of his greatness. Briand 
he despised as a mellifluous ranter of turgid common- 
places. Poincaré he could not abide. I never 
heard him speak with respect of any French politician 
except Jaurés, the great Socialist leader, and he 
was dead. Once upon a time he had crossed swords 
with Jaurés in a memorable debate and he had 
learnt to admire his intellectual quality. As for the 
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rest, he held them all in unmitigated derision. When 
you asked his opinion, as I often did, of some one or 
other of them, he concentrated his reply either 
into a contemptuous ejaculation (not always publish- 
able) or into a fierce snort. In his estimation they 
were just flabby and flashy Parliamentarians and 
nothing more. That meant he considered they were 
merely adepts at all the arts and crafts of the political 
game, either in or out of Parliament. They talked 
the jargon that won or held votes or applaudissements. 
They could manceuvre themselves or their groups 
into Ministerial offices. But they were not doers. 
When they got into office, the most hardworking 
amongst them only toiled at Minutes or despatches 
submitted to them by bureaucrats whose main pur- 
pose was not so much to solve a problem finally as to 
get it disposed of for the time being. When they 
attended Conferences, these parliamentary leaders 
regarded it as a triumph if at the end they were 
able to say there was an accord complet, and could get 
an agreed communiqué to the Press which implied a 
great deal to the general public but meant nothing 
to the initiated. Clemenceau knew them all well— 
too well—and held them in utter disdain. He made 
no allowance for the fact that they all served to the 
utmost of their capacity, and even Clemenceau could 
do no more than that. 
Clemenceau was a master of words. No orator of 
his day had a more perfect command and choice of 
word and phrase. But he was pre- 
A man eminently a man of action. His scorn 
of action was for the men who thought words a 
substitute for deeds and not a stimulus 
to deeds. He was not always fair even to the doers 
whom he personally disliked. I always thought him 
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unjust to Albert Thomas, who was an organiser and 
worker of the first rank. 
During the whole of the War, he had criticised and 
condemned everybody and everything. His news- 
paper had been suppressed. He started 
‘An old another. It had no circulation—except 
growler in the quarters that mattered to him. 
Deputies and Senators read every word 
of it. He made few speeches, but in parliamentary 
Committees he was a terror not so much to evildoers 
as to those who, in my opinion, are worse in an 
emergency—the nondoers. For three years no one 
thought of him as a possible War Premier. He was a 
growler, and an old growler at that. He was 78 
years of age. He had only just recovered from a bad 
operation when the War started. Shortly before he 
was called upon to form a Ministry, I ventured to 
suggest to a prominent French Deputy that Clemen- 
ceau ought to be given his chance. He scoffed at the 
idea. The Tiger was in his opinion, and in that of 
every trotter through the couloirs of the Chamber of 
Deputies, clean out of the reckoning. I pointed 
out that shortly before the War he had held office, 
and turned out to be one of the strongest Prime 
Ministers of the Republic. My informant replied 
that he was no longer the man he used to be. He was 
now only a petulant and querulous old fellow. Then 
all of a sudden there came a cry from the 
The lobbies lobbies of the Chamber of Deputies. 
call for him‘ Why not give the Tiger a turn? If he 
fails, as he probably will, it will stop his 
snarling, and we can then try someone else, and we 
can silence him by an allusion to his own failure.” 
His success was attributable to a desire for his dis- 
comfiture. These whisperings reached the ears of 
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Poincaré and he listened to them. Hence the 
greatest War Ministry in the whole long succession 
of French Cabinets during this conflict. At 78 Clem- 
enceau began the most notable episode in his strenuous 
and stormy career. 

As he exerted such an influence on the course of 
events I should like here to give my personal impres- 
sion of this remarkable man. 

The first time I ever met M. Clemenceau was at 
Carlsbad in 1gto. I was having tea with Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor in his rooms. M. Clemenceau was 
known to be taking his annual cure, and I was 
anxious to meet him. T. P. arranged a meeting. 
Soon after I arrived there bustled into the room a 
short, broad-shouldered and full-chested man, with 
an aggressive and rather truculent countenance, 
illuminated by a pair of brilliant and fierce eyes set 
deeply under overhanging eyebrows. The size and 
hardness of his great head struck me. It seemed 
enormous, but there was no dome of benevolence, 
reverence, or kindliness. It was an abnormally large 
head with all the sympathetic qualities flattened out. 
I am not now analysing the man, but giving my first 
impressions of his appearance. He looked the part 
of the Tiger—the man-eating Tiger who had hunted 
down Ministry after Ministry, and rent them with 
his terrible claws. He came into the room with 
short, quick steps. He was then seventy years of age, 
and his greatest days were to come seven or eight 
years later. 

We were introduced and he greeted me none too 
genially. I was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and was doing my utmost to urge an understanding 
with Germany on the question of naval construction. 
I feared war was inevitable, unless such an under- 
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standing could be reached. M. Clemenceau referred 
to my efforts with scornful disapproval. His hatred 

of Germany had a concentrated ferocity 
His Germano- Which I had never seen before, not even 
phobia among the most violent of our British 

Germanophobes. Their hostility to 
Germany always seemed to be calculated and his- 
trionic—his was of the blood. Later on I under- 
stood it better. 

My first interview with M. Clemenceau was not a 
success. He made it clear that he thoroughly 
disapproved of me. Had I never seen him again, 
I should have recalled him as a powerful but a 
disagreeable and rather bad-tempered old savage. 
It was years—eventful years—after this meeting that 
I discovered his real fascination: his wit, his 
playfulness, the hypnotic interest of his arresting and 
compelling personality. And a day was to come— 
sooner than any one of us had anticipated—when 
events occurred that explained to me his apprehension 
of the menace as well as his detestation of the 
arrogance of German imperialism. 

I remember driving with him back to Paris 
from the historic meeting at the Trianon Palace 
Hotel, Versailles, after he had handed 
to M. Brockdorff-Rantzau and the 
German delegates the draft of the Peace 
Treaty. As we passed the ruins of 
the palace of St. Cloud, which had been burned 
by the Germans in 1871, he told me how he 
- remembered seeing the blaze. He was Mayor of 
Montmartre during the siege of Paris, and from the 
heights of his mayoral domain he witnessed the 
destruction of the famous chiteau. That event 
seemed to have burned itself into his memory even 
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more than the scenes of hunger and privation to 
which he so effectively ministered. 

On this occasion he spoke with unwonted placidity 
about the events of 1870, rather like a man in whom 
the internal fires of revenge had at last been quenched 
by the cooling draught of victory. There is only one 
incident of 1871 of which he spoke to me with emotion, 
and that was of the poignant scene in the French 
Assembly when Jules Favre came straight from an 
interview with Bismarck to report to the deputies the 
nature of the terms demanded, and the ruthlessness 
with which the triumphant Chancellor had treated 
the supplication of the French delegates for some 
amelioration in the demands. Tears came into M. 
Clemenceau’s eyes—for the first and only time in my 
intercourse with him—as he described how “ the 
old man (Favre),” in attempting to describe the 
harshness of the conqueror, broke down in the tribune 
and wept. I then understood something of M. 
Clemenceau’s hatred of the Germans. They had 
not only invaded France, defeated her armies, 
occupied her capital, humbled her pride, but in the 
hour of victory had treated her with an insolence 
which for 50 years had rankled in the heart of this 
fierce old patriot. When I met him at Carlsbad the 
sore was still stinging him into anger. He was 
essentially an angry man. Those who read his 
relentless words on the death of Herr Stresemann 
will know that not even victory had completely 
stamped out the embers of vengeance in the bosom 
of this terrible volcano of rumbling and surging 
hatreds—personal, national, political and religious. 

That he should have succeeded as War Minister 
is not a matter of surprise. He possessed restless 
energy, indomitable courage and a gift of infecting 
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others with his own combativeness and confidence. 
I know nothing of his qualities as an administrator or 

organiser. The greatest tasks of organ- 
A successful isation were over before he took office at 
War Minister the end of 1917. A combination of energy, 

courage and common sense was needed 
at that hour, and he possessed these three attributes 
in an exceptional degree. 

As for his courage, there is no better illustration of 
it than the characteristic story which is told of him 

when it was proposed that the French 

ei Chamber of Deputies should move to 

ss couregé Bordeaux at the beginning of the War. 

The Germans were within a few miles of 

Paris, and President, senators and deputies thought 

it better to get out of range of the German guns ere 

it was too late. M. Clemenceau refused to go, and 

when he was asked whether he did not think they 

ought to leave Paris his answer was “ Yes, we are too 
far from the front.” 

His courage was never questioned by even his 
bitterest foes, but they were not as ready to acknow- 
ledge his wisdom. When he was not in a passion, 
or when his personal or political prejudices were not 
engaged—and he had his lucid intervals of com- 
posure—he took as sane, sensible, and penetrating a 
view of a situation as any man I ever met. 

By conviction and temperament he was an inexor- 
able cynic. He had no belief in the ultimate victory 

of right. His essential creed—if he had 
His any—was that history demonstrated 
Qnicism clearly that in the end might invariably 
triumphed over abstract justice. In fact, 
as he once put it bluntly in the course of a conversa~ 
tion, “‘ Might is right.” His faith was in organised 
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and well-directed force. It was in the interest of 
humanity that strength should prevail over weakness, 
One of the most piquant passages of arms between 
himself and President Wilson was one in which he 
reminded the American idealist that the United 
States of America would never have come into exis- 
tence without force, and that but for force it would 
have fallen to pieces half a century ago. 

The last time I saw him as Prime Minister was after 
the defeat of his candidature for the Presidency of the 

Republic. It was for him defeat accom- 
His last panied by every circumstance of humilia- 
defeat tion, and he felt it deeply. It was the first 

and only occasion on which I ever 
saw this brave old man betray any feeling over a 
personal hurt to himself. He had not sought nomina- 
tion. On the contrary, he had resisted up to the last 
moment pressure brought to bear upon him to allow 
his name to go forward. He did not want it. He 
only gave in because he was assured by many who 
afterwards betrayed him that it was in the interests 
of France that he should remain at the helm until 
the peace was firmly established and France had 
recovered from her wounds, 

It was represented to him that the unique and 
commanding influence he had won, not only in 
France but throughout the world, was indispensable 
for some years tocome. He listened to their urgings, 
and very reluctantly complied. He allowed his 
name to go forward. An intrigue largely personal 
but partly religious engineered a rebuff for him in the 
face of the whole world. A man whom he despised 
(and whom did he not despise ?)was chosen in his place. 

When I left Paris the following morning he came to 
the station to see me off. He did not attempt to 
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conceal his chagrin that Frenchmen should so soon 
forget his services. When I said to him, “The 
public soon forget ; it is the ultimate fate of all who 
serve it faithfully,” he replied, “ They will not do 
it quite like this in England.” 
Apropos of his defeat by M. Deschanel in the 
contest for the Presidency, there is a very good story 
told of a duel he had once fought 
Duel with with his successful rival. It is related 
Deschanel —_ that the fight took place in a garden 
somewhere in the suburbs of Paris. They 
fought with swords. M. Clemenceau was a very 
formidable swordsman, and as he pressed his opponent 
the latter retreated farther and farther from the 
threatening weapon. At last M. Clemenceau got 
tired of this continuous retreat, and, putting his 
sword under his arm he waved his hand, and with 
a bow towards M. Deschanel, he said, ‘‘ Monsieur is 
leaving us.” Twenty-seven years later, in a different 
duel, it was M. Deschanel who drove the expert 
fencer off the ground. 
M, Clemenceau was the greatest French states- 
man—if not the greatest Frenchman—of his day. 
He was in every fibre of his being a 
Greatness a Frenchman. He had no real interest in 
a statesman humanity as a whole. His sole concern 
was for France. As long as France was 
humbled he cared not what other people were 
exalted. As long as France was victorious he did not 
worry in the least about the tribulations of any other 
country. To him France was all in all. When he 
began public life he found his beloved country 
humiliated to the dust. When he ended his career 
he left France the most powerful State on the Con- 
tinent of Europe—largely through his exertions. 
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In criticism he was virulent and ferocious. He was 
by nature a killer. But in action he was calm, 
restrained and practical. He was always ready to 
concede or to compromise in order to get a move on. 
My first experience of this quality was over the 
Versailles Council. When he came into office his 
first impulse was to sweep away al! the decisions 
arrived at by his predecessors. Amongst them was 
the effort to organise an Inter-Allied General Staff 
at Versailles to co-ordinate the war effort of the 
Allies on sea and land. His notion was to run the 
War from his office in Paris. He soon discovered 
that Britain, Italy and America were not disposed 
to take orders from the French War Office. Like 

all Frenchmen in the War—Generals 
Failure fo and Ministers—he concentrated his mind 
poerhtats exclusively on the land campaign and was 

inclined to say with the rest of his distin- 
guished compatriots, “ there shall be no more sea.” 
He gradually realised the decisive importance of 
command of the sea. Here he saw that the British 
Fleet and British shipping were predominant, and 
that he was quite incompetent to undertake the 
direction of operations on the waves. Even on land, 
the contribution of the Allies in the aggregate out- 
numbered that of the French, When he came into 
power he had not made a real study of the war 
problems asa whole. His eyes were on Noyon where 
the Germans were entrenched not so many leagues 
from Paris. But he was not above learning his job. 
Like all great men, he was not too proud to perceive 
his mistakes or to alter his plans to conform with that 
perception, At first he was difficult and dictatorial, 
but he soon understood that this would not do, and 
after his first meeting at Versailles he realised that a 
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new organisation which surveyed and kept itself 
informed, and took cognisance of all the Allied 
activities in every quarter and element, would be 
helpful to him in the discharge of his onerous duties. 
It was the first time he had come into contact with 
certain aspects of the struggle—notably those that 
finally decided the issue of the War, the blockade by 
the Allies and the efforts made to thwart the desperate 
but dangerous counter-blockade initiated by the 
enemy. He realised for the first time how completely 
the Allies depended not only for their war resources 
but for their daily bread on our shipping, and how 
necessary it was to protect it and to repair its losses. 
It was here also that he was given the information 
which demonstrated how those flank attacks made 
elsewhere than in France were threatening the 
cohesion of the Central Powers, and gradually dis- 
integrating those forces which safeguarded the Eastern 
and Southern frontiers of Germany whilst they 
menaced the British Empire on its more vulnerable 
but important routes. 
I have many a time been asked how I personally 
got on with Clemenceau. There is always an 
expectation that the answer will reveal 
Our friendly a cat-and-dog life led by us during our 
relations two years of close co-operation. Much 
of this belief is due to silly or malicious 
gossip. Sometimes a playful and harmless arrow 
sent across the table either in conversation or dis- 
cussion is picked up by one man, the next passes it 
on with a barb attached, the third dips it in poison. 
Often it is the pure invention of the kind of person 
who likes to pass a new story or a phrase supposed 
to be characteristic of a prominent public man like 
Clemenceau when the old ones are getting rather 
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stale, Sometimes, alas, these supposed unpleasant- 
nesses were the creation of the spiteful fancy of men 
who disliked one or other or both of us. What is the 
real truth? J have never transacted more important 
business with any man than with Georges Clemen- 
ceau, and I have never met any man during the 
whole course of my public life with whom I more 
enjoyed doing business. The many opportunities I 
had of interchanging views with him are amongst the 
most delightful and treasured memories of my life. 
There is not an episode or a word that rankles. I 
came to the conclusion, at the very start of our 
official contact, that it was necessary to impress upon 

this strong-willed and overbearing old 
An opening political warrior that any attempt to 
quarrel hector or to bully would not be tolerated, 

that he must treat all representations 
coming from the spokesmen of the British Empire 
with respect and that he must apply to them the best 
thought of his powerful mind. At an early date I 
chose a topic upon which there was some difference 
of opinion, but as to which I felt assured that we were 
entirely in the right. When he rather curtly and in 
his roughest manner tried to sweep me aside, I 
protested with an emphasis—perhaps a deliberate 
over-emphasis—-which completely astonished him. 
He very adroitly gave in. After that his temper, 
which could be savage, never ruffled our intercourse. 


CHAPTER LXXIv 
THE MILITARY POSITION 


I, SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S VIEWS 


I wave already related in a previous volume how, on 
the occasion of one of my visits to H.Q. in France, I 
, requested the Commander-in-Chief to 
memorandum submit his views on the military position 
of October, which would result from the probable 
1917 event of Russia being unable to maintain 
an active part in the War for another campaign. 
It was quite clear from the elaborate answers which 
he gave to my question, that he had only one idea 
in his mind, and that he had given no real considera- 
tion to any alternative plans or projects. He only 
considered the question of “ the feasibility of over- 
coming the resistance of the German Armies by direct 
attack.” That attack was to be prosecuted in the 
Passchendaele salient for a few more weeks, and the 
offensive was to be resumed in the same promising 
bog as soon as possible in the spring. When Gough’s 
Army was defeated in the following spring, there was 
a controversy about man-power ; so it is instructive 
to take note of the conclusion to which Sir Douglas 
Haig had come in October as to the probable strength 
of the German Army in 1918. Even if Russia 
“* failed us to the extent of making a separate peace ” 
his view was that it would not make such a difference 
to the German strength as to justify the British Army 
2687 
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in postponing its offensive. The Germans, according 
to him, had already brought most of their best divisions 

from Russia to the West. Most of those 
Contempt for that were left on the Russian, Danubian 
amy and Balkan Fronts were “ of low fighting 

value, and only 32 divisions are estimated 
as fit to take part in severe fighting on the Western 
Front.” The remaining 59 divisions would probably 
be fully employed in watching Russia and in main- 
taining German influence over the armies of our 
Allies as at present. He calculated that the addition 
of the 32 more efficient divisions would give Germany 
a total of 179 divisions on the Western Front. But 
when he comes to examine the composition of all 
these divisions he expresses a low opinion of their 
quality. 


“ Nineteen of the German divisions now on this 
front are of poor quality ; only fit for defensive on 
quiet Fronts ; 135 of the remainder have already 
suffered heavy defeats this year, and that number 
will be increased in the next few weeks. Of the 179 
German divisions therefore, the value of at least 154 
(135 -+ 19) must be written down considerably.” 


He takes a still more contemptuous view of the 
reserves upon which the Germans had to rely for 
filling up their depleted divisions. He estimates that 
the wastage which he had inflicted and was still 
inflicting on the enemy would leave at the end of the 
year but a small balance, if any, of the 500,000 men 
in the German reserves then available, and they were 
likely to commence the new year with only 500,000 to 
600,000 reserves at their disposal, including the 
whole of the youths of 18, which, judging by his 
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experience of the preceding class, would be of low 
fighting value. Haig constantly reverts to this ques- 
tion of the growing inferiority of the German 
troops. 


“ The German losses are being replaced now in 
large proportions by quite inferior material, and 
the proportion of such material in the German 
ranks will increase rapidly in the future, while 
by May or June, the German reserves will be 
exhausted.” 


When Haig comes to a review of the comparative 
equipment of the two forces he is still more hopeful 
and confident. 


“In artillery, still more in munitions supply, and 

in aircraft, the Allies will have a marked superi- 

ority, and the power of increasing that 

Allied superiority very greatly. In reserves of 

superiority man-power the Allies, including America, 
have a still greater superiority.” 


As to the French Army, he estimates that the 100 
French Divisions might be reckoned as fully equal 
to a corresponding number of German divisions 
“under the conditions explained above.” Those 
conditions put a very low valuation on the quality of 
the German troops ; so this assessment of the fighting 
value of the French Army was, to say the least, not 
very flattering. 

The War Cabinet have been criticised because in 
their distribution of our man-power between the 
various war services which made competitive claims 
upon our dwindling reserves, they did not estimate 
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the German strength at its real power; if that 
criticism is justifiable there was no one who was more 
responsible for the miscalculation of the strength of 

the Army the Germans could muster on 
Haig’s mis. the French Front in 1918 than Sir Douglas 
calculations aig himself. His considered review of 

the comparison of the Germans and 
the Allies, not only in numbers but in quality and 
equipment, came at a time when the Cabinet were 
giving a good deal of consideration to the demands 
for additional men made by the Fleet, by our trans- 
port services on sea and Jand, and by the production 
of coal and food supplies. 

When Haig discovered his mistake it was too late 
for any rearrangement. The Government had by 
then apportioned the national man-power. Not a 
single battalion could be added to the trained men 
available for the Western Front in the spring. We 
know now that even if we had been in a position to 
comply with every requisition which Sir Douglas 
Haig had made in his October paper, by withdrawing 
men from essential services in England, by starving 
the forces in other theatres, and by refusing to comply 
with the insistent requests of the French to take up 
more line, we could not have furnished him with 
such a superiority of numbers as would have enabled 
him to conduct a successful spring offensive in 
Flanders. He underestimated the German reserves 
that were available, the number of divisions that 
could be withdrawn from Russia, and the fighting 
quality of most of the German human material. 
He ludicrously overestimated the losses which he had 
succeeded in inflicting upon the German Army. 
Even with a great preponderance in numbers and 
guns he was unable to break through the German 
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lines during the long fighting at Passchendaele. His 
strategic conception for 1918 was therefore based on 
demonstrably false premises. 

The final overthrow of Russia and Roumania had 
now completely changed the military prospect for 

some months to come. The best part of 
Effect of the immense Army which Germany and 
collapse Austria had been compelled to maintain 

on their Eastern Front was now free to 
take part in operations on the West ; in France and 
in Italy. Until the American Army had been trained 
and equipped to appear on the scene of action in 
sufficient numbers to counterbalance the enemy 
reinforcement, the situation would, as far as numbers 
were concerned, be more or less that with which the 
Allies were confronted in the first year of the War 
before the British Army had rolled up in sufficient 
numbers to alter the comparative strength of the 
rival hosts. By mid-October, 1917, it was quite 
evident that the Russian Army could no longer be 
relied upon to do any more fighting. In these 
circumstances, Pétain was for maintaining a strictly 
defensive attitude until the Americans were ready. 
In his judgment they could not help in our offensives 
until 1919. Haig was for renewing the offensive in 
the spring of 1918 without waiting for them. 

Thus Haig and Pétain could not agree on the 
appropriate strategy for the Allied forces on the 
Divergent Western Front, while the preparations 
views of were being made for the spring campaign 
Pétain of 1918. Repeated conferences took 
and Haig place ; but they could not fix on any 
plan—defensive or offensive. In the summer and 
autumn fighting of 1917 each had gone his own way 
according to his own strategical notions. There 
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was no cohesion and not much concert in their plans. 
One hammered at the Germans and the other pecked. 
The hammer was buried in the sludge. The pecking 
succeeded in the little it was designed to achieve. 
On the whole this arrangement suited the Germans. 

Here is the French official story of the divergencies 
of opinion between the two Commanders :— 


‘“* Marshal Haig, deep in the battle of Flanders, 
was absorbed in his task of the hour; at a time 
when neither public opinion, nor even 
French his own army expected any further 
ical: important result from the operations in 
progress, he continued to hope for 
events so decisive as to alter profoundly the same 
year the situation on the Western Front. In these 
circumstances, he was far from sharing the anxiety 
of the French Command over the attitude adopted 
by Russia. At all events he thought that the 
best method of remedying the collapse of this 
Ally was to assume a strenuous offensive on the 
Anglo-French Front as soon as possible.” * 


This was emphatically not Pétain’s view, nor was it 
Foch’s opinion as to the most suitable strategy for the 
first part of the year. 

On 18th October, 1917, an interview took place 
between Haig and Pétain at Amiens, at which the 
latter laid before the British Commander-in-Chief 
his ideas as to the military situation and the best 
method of dealing with it. He adhered to the 
opinion he had repeatedly expressed that we could not 
take the risk of a definite offensive in the early part 
of 1918 unless Russia remained in the War and the 
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Russian Army recovered her fighting efficiency. 
If that condition were not fulfilled, our efforts would 
have to be concentrated upon securing the best 
distribution for defence of the forces available on the 
Western Front, and on arranging that the reserves 
of both forces should be capable of being concentrated 
in support of whatever part of the front the Germans 
decided to attack. 
But Haig still clung to his view that the offensive 
must be renewed by the British Army next year, and 
confirmed his attitude in a note he 
Haig’s letter handed to Pétain at the time and in a long 
to Pétain letter with which he followed up the 
interview two days later. In this letter 
he developed his plan and his arguments for sticking 
to it :— 


* G.H.Q. of the British 
Armies in the Field, 
1gth October, 1917. 

My dear General, . 

Since our interview yesterday, I have given 
most careful consideration to the arguments you 
developed and I beg leave to state my views on the 
question. 

The fact of drafting you relief over a front of 
six divisions would not only diminish the importance 
of the troops which it would be possible for me to 
muster for the offensive operations to be undertaken 
next spring, but, in addition, their fitness would be 
impaired on account of the reduction entailed in 
the rest and training indispensable. 

As, in addition, I am called upon to lose the 
valuable aid of General Anthoine’s Army, my 
forces for the offensive would be so considerably 
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diminished that, unless the resources at my disposal 
could be increased by reinforcements from other 
theatres of operations, an appreciable reduction 
in the scale of my Flanders offensive, if not its 
complete suspension, would result from my com- 
pliance with your request. 

In my opinion, such grave consequences 
would result for the Allies’ cause that I would call 
your attention to the following points :— 

(a) As you are aware, due to my offensive 
operations this year, the German expenditure of 
divisions has more than doubled our own total.* Six of 
my divisions on the defensive will only have to hold 
a similar number of German divisions, even less 
perhaps. 

Employed offensively, on the contrary, these same 
divisions can exhaust a much greater number of the 
enemy's divisions of infantry—judging by this year’s 
results, the total might amount to twelve.* Conse- 
quently, from the point of view of the security of 
our defensive front, I am rendering it safer by 
increasing the strength of my offensive than by 
relieving a section of your defensive front. 

This holds good whether or not the Germans bring 
back a certain number of divisions from the Russian 
Front.* 

(6) As to the importance of maintaining the 
morale of your troops by the aid of offensive opera- 
tions, local raids at frequent intervals, in the same 
way as operations of limited range, seem to me 
to yield excellent results from this point of view. 
I myself have tested this. 

(c) From what you told me yesterday, you are 
not contemplating a large-scale offensive before 

© The italice are mine, 
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the month of August, and until that date you will 
only carry out operations of limited scope with, 
consequently, only local repercussions. These 
operations would play a useful part in the offensive 
I am intending to continue in Flanders, but alone 
they cannot achieve any decision. 

The question to which I draw your particular 
attention is that of knowing whether the Allies are 
in a position to run the risk of waiting for the 
month of August to try and obtain a decision. 
Your attention, moreover, will most certainly have 
been directed to the problem as to whether your 
reserves of available troops in the rear of your 
armies will be adequate for a decisive effort at this 
moment. 

I assure you that I understand and share your 
difficulties. I am extremely anxious to come to 
your assistance. Like you, I think that it is 
desirable for us both to reach agreement on a plan 
of action which we can propose to our respective 
Governments. 

But it is incumbent upon both of us to see that 
the plan upon which we are agreed affords every 
guarantee of our being enabled to reckon on the 
best results. J regret I cannot share your opinion 
that the best use to be made of the British troops 
would be to extend them over defensive fronts 
at the expense of the offensive to which they have 
proved they are equal, and from the success of 
which such great results can in all likelihood be 
expected in the future. 

Given the forces which will probably be at my 
disposal next year (from information in my posses- 
sion at the moment) all that I can hope to do, with 
regard to the relief of your troops, would be to 
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of France drooping from its wounds, and weary with 
the strain of many disappointments. 
Clemenceau had become President of the Council. 
I have related in the previous chapter 
Clemenceau how he came to be appointed. His rise 
to power was of critical importance for 
the further conduct of the War.* 


© Chapter LXXIII: “ Clemenceau.” 


CHAPTER LXxiv (continued) 
THE MILITARY POSITION 


2. PLANNING THE 1g18 CAMPAIGN 


‘Towarps the end of November, 1917, I went over to 
Paris to attend a series of Allied Conferences, called 
Paris to review the whole situation. I was 
Conference of accompanied by Mr. Balfour and Sir 
Nov.~ William Robertson. Italy was repre- 
and Dec 19!7 sented by the Prime Minister, Signor 
Orlando, and the Foreign Minister, Baron Sonnino. 
America was represented by Colonel House, General 
Bliss and General Pershing. M. Venizelos had come 
over from Greece. There was a large attendance of 
generals and state officials from the Allied countries 
at the opening mecting on the 29th November, and 
the big room at the Quai d’Orsay was more of a 
General Assembly than a Council of War. M. 
Clemenceau presided. It was his first appearance at 
any War Conference and it was evident from the 
start that he had made up his mind to use different 
methods from those of his predecessors and also to 
let us know his intention. He disdained to follow 
the stately rhetoric of Ribot or the resonant oratory 
of Briand. He uttered two or three short snappy 
sentences, delivered rapidly in a high-pitched voice 
with an imperative accent, calling upon those present 
to get to work at once. 
So large and promiscuous a gathering could 
evidently not transact business. It therefore appointed 
2699 
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a number of Committees to consider different 
questions that called for detailed attention. A good 
deal of time was taken up with discussion of the 
position in Russia: that I relate in another chapter. 
But the real examination of the military problems 
confronting the Allies was reserved for a meeting of 
the Supreme War Council held at the Trianon 
Palace Hotel, Versailles, on the rst December, over 
which M. Clemenceau presided. He was supported 
by General Foch and General Weygand. I was 
accompanied by Lord Milner, Sir William Robertson, 
and Sir Henry Wilson. General Cadorna was the 
military adviser of the Italian delegation and General 
Bliss was associated with Colonel House. 
Knowing how important this meeting would be, 
and how it must give a direction to the whole course 
of military policy, I saw M. Clemenceau 
Clemenceau's at the War Office in Paris, and spent 
pe Pate much time in conferring with him as to 
the lead he should give as President in 
his opening address, I felt that his presidential 
address at the first meeting at Versailles of the 
Supreme War Council must strike the keynote of our 
policy. It was a source of great satisfaction to me 
to find that the relentless critic of past War Ministries 
in France and I were in accord on general principles 
and agreed as to our policy for the prosecution of the 
War on sea as well as on land, in the East as well as 
in the West. What he said about the best use to 
which we could put our resources of man-power 
should be noted. British writers who praise all that 
Clemenceau did whilst condemning all my ideas 
and endeavours will be disconcerted to find that in his 
first official deliverance as the War Leader of France 
the policy he advocated was the same as that I had been 
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consistently urging upon the Allies. I need hardly 
say that he was not one of those affable and pliable 

folk who can be persuaded into any declara- 
Our agreement tion against his will because he prefers 
an policy harmony to argument. Throughout the 

whole of his contentious career he never 
went out of his way either to seek concord or to 
shun disagreement. 

In opening the proceedings he said that “ the 
substance of his address had been agreed upon in 
consultation between himself and Mr. Lloyd George.” 
The full text of this declaration of policy, which covers 
the whole ground of the War, is given in Appendix II 
to this Chapter. It is worth perusing as a broad and 
comprehensive statement of the view then taken by the 
Allied leaders as to the course of the War and the 
action which ought to be taken to bring it to a 
victorious conclusion. 

It had always been suggested that M. Clemenceau 
had been resolutely opposed to diverting any forces 

from the Western Front to any other flank 
Support for of the enemy line. The discussions which 
“ stde-shows * occurred on this occasion both at Versailles 

and at the Paris Conferences show how 
thoroughly misinformed were those who claimed the 
new French Prime Minister as an opponent of the 
so-called “‘ side-shows.” M. Clemenceau in his open- 
ing speech declared that the question of the situation 
in Italy should be the first and the most serious 
consideration :— 


“Of the questions to be considered, one was 
whether our attitude in Italy was to be purely 
defensive, or were we to assume the offensive. He 
did not consider the question of conducting an 
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offensive should be simply left to the enemy. He 
proposed to circulate to the members of the 
Supreme War Council and the Military Advisers a 
Memorandum on the subject prepared by General 
Micheler, who had made a special study of it and 
who was convinced that an offensive could be 
effectively carried out with 28 divisions.” 


I have already regretted that M. Clemenceau had 
not been at the head of affairs during 1917. As I 
pointed out in the course of this discussion, I had made 
a similar proposal at the Rome Conference in January, 
1917. I failed then even to interest the Italian 
Commander, and the Italian Ministers were equally 
indifferent to the project. As I related in previous 
volumes, the proposal was revived after the failure 
of the Nivelle offensive by Pétain, and subsequently 
by Foch. Haig had, however, already committed 
himself to an attack in Flanders, The idea of a 
great offensive in Italy was consequently put off until 
either he had succeeded or had assured himself that 
no real progress was possible in that direction. When 
the Passchendaele offensive stuck in August, the matter 
was again raised at a conference in Paris. The 
Italian military representative declared that it 
was then too late to attempt anything because of 
the weather. Ten weeks later the Germans launched 
their Caporetto offensive with calamitous results. 

The way Signor Orlando received M. Clemenceau’s 
proposal on this occasion was, to say the least, luke- 

: warm and discouraging. The chiefs of 
borat the Italian Army and the heads of the 
for offensive Italian Government during the War not 

only never pressed for an Inter-Allied 
offensive on their front, but gave a chilling and a 
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killing reception to every suggestion made by either 
British or French statesmen or by French generals 
that a joint attack should be made in Italy on the 
Austrian Armies by a force strengthened by British 
and French contingents and with the help of the 
heavy artillery with which Britain and France alone 
could equip such an offensive. This is not easy to 
understand. Perhaps they remembered the last 
occasion on which French troops had come to their 
assistance in 1859 and the price—Nice and Savoy— 
they had ultimately had to pay. In any event the 
failure to anticipate the disastrous Italian defeat at 
Caporetto by a combined Allied offensive against 
the Austrians must be put down to this strange 
refusal of the Italian General Staff. It was the 
second time they had shrunk from seizing the helping 
hand so opportunely tendered to them by their Allies. 

The reason for this reluctance must be left to 
conjecture. The idea of an Italian offensive, even if it 
emanated from amateur strategists, had the support 
of some of the ablest soldiers on the whole battlefield. 
Foch, Pétain and Micheler were amongst them. 

Clemenceau’s proposal was referred to the 
Permanent Military Advisers. They were directed 
to study the immediate situation on the Italian 
Front from the standpoint not only of the defensive 
but of the offensive also, and to report within the 
next fortnight on the military possibilities of the 
Italian Front. 

Amongst other questions to be considered was 
that of transport of troops and material to Italy in 
case of such a campaign. Personally, I felt that 
the proposal came too late. These measures if 
adopted in the previous year would have changed 
the whole course of events. There would have been 
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no Chemin des Dames or Passchendaele horrors to 
record or repair. Neither would there have been a 
Caporetto nor a Russian and Roumanian collapse. 
The Germans would have been forced to strain their 
resources to the utmost to keep the half-starved and 
half-mutinous Austrian Armies from falling to pieces. 
It might be urged that in Austrian defiles we should 
have had to meet the same Germans as we encountered 
in Flemish slime. But here the Italian Army with 
its overwhelming superiority in numbers would have 
been enabled by our superior equipment to pull its 
full weight. On the other hand the armies of the 
Central Powers, weakened by the half-hearted and 
discontented troops of the Slavonic Provinces of 
Austria, would have presented more vulnerable fronts 
to the persistent attacks of the Allied infantry, 
artillery and tanks than the homogeneous German 
Armies that repelled these fierce and ceaseless on- 
slaughts in France and Flanders. One of the reasons 
why the Germans were not anxious to seek the help 
of Austrian divisions in France in 1918 was that they 
did not think them reliable. Although I favoured the 
plan strongly in 1917 I felt that now in 1918, when 
both Russia and Roumania were for every practical 
purpose out of the way and the Germans were pre- 
paring to hurl the troops released from the Eastern 
Front against the Allied Armies in France, it was too 
late to divert our forces to Italy. 
Clemenceau again demonstrated his breadth of 
view by his attitude towards the Salonika expedition. 
He not only stated categorically that it 
Salonika te could not be abandoned, he actively 
patient supported proposals for strengthening our 
forces on that front. The Salonika ex- 
pedition was detested by the Army authorities both 
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in France and in Britain ; this hatred was displayed 
in a revelation which took the political leaders at 
the Conference completely by surprise. M. Venizelos 
came to Paris to place before the Conference the food 
position in Greece. It was extremely serious and he 
appealed that supplies should be instantly sent to 
that country in order to avert starvation. He 
stated that the food shortage was interfering with 
recruitment for the divisions of the Army which 
he was endeavouring to raise for the Salonika Front. 
He reminded us of the fact that in July he had com- 
municated to the military authorities of the West a 
project for raising 12 divisions of Greek troops for 
Salonika, if the necessary finance were provided as 
well as the requisite equipment. It was a plan which 
would constitute a real relief to the strained man- 
power of France and Britain, The Allied Military 
Chiefs, by failing to supply the equipment required for 
these divisions, neglected a remarkable opportunity. 
They might in this fashion have increased the pressure 
on the southern flank of the Central Powers without 
diverting a single man from the reinforcement of the 
armies in France and Flanders. The Greek troops, 
when thrown into the battle line later on, had fought 
with great courage and skill and made even greater 
progress in their attack than the British and French 
contingents. It was the kind of country that suited 
them, and the climate, to which they were accus- 
tomed, did not have such injurious effects upon their 
physique as it unfortunately had upon men drawn 
from the more temperate climate of the North. The 
addition of such a powerful contingent would have 
enabled the French and ourselves either to withdraw 
divisions from Salonika long before the March 
offensive, or to make such an attack upon the tired 
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and disillusioned Bulgarians as would have com- 
pelled the Germans and Austrians to come to their 
rescue. Many of the enemy divisions which found 
their way to France would have thus been diverted 
to the Balkans. The average military mind is 
fearfully and wonderfully made, and where its 
prejudices are engaged it is not always responsible 
for its actions. 

The conferences concluded with a genera! direction 
to the military experts of the Supreme War Council. 
Situation They were directed to survey the whole 
referred to position in view of the new conditions 
military which had arisen through the collapse of 
pet Russia, and to prepare plans for sub- 
mission to the Governments and to the Staffs of 
the Allied Armies for their consideration. It was 
decided to hold another meeting of the Supreme 
Council as soon as these proposals were made. 

In order to assist the military representatives on the 
Council to formulate their plans, the Council passed 
a series of resolutions as to the furnishing of full and 
up-to-date information to the Council] by the military 
authorities and by the other departments of the 
respective Governments. 


CHAPTER LXXIV (continued) 
THE MILITARY POSITION 


3. THE ALLIED STRATEGY FOR 1918 


MEANWHILE, the question of the extension of the 
British Front was becoming acute. 

The two Commanders-in-Chief were in contact 
during the month of December on the question of 
Continued the plans for 1918. But the defection of 
disagreement the Russian Army and the steady and 
of Pétain alarming stream of fresh German divisions 
and Heig towards the West does not seem to have 
made any impression on the stubborn and sticky 
mind of the British Commander. He would still 
attack them at Passchendaele, and attack alone 
without French help, and the greater their numbers 
the more complete their destruction. According to 
the French Official History :— 


“during December the Commanders-in-Chief 
of the British and French Armies did not succeed 
in reaching that close and comprehensive agree- 
ment which, however, was more than ever in- 
dispensable... . Thus, from the outset of the 
initial efforts at deciding on the plan of campaign 
for 1918, the two Commanders-in-Chief were 
obliged to state that their points of view were at 
variance ; they had been able to reach a relative 
agreement on a question of secondary importance— 
the draft of relief ; they remained, on the contrary, 
2707 
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as throughout the summer, in disagreement on the 
essential ideas which each judged indispensable 
as fundamental to the conduct of our forthcoming 
operations. From that time on, amid the perils 
threatening the immediate future of the Allied 
Powers, and even before the issue of the gravest 
difficulties which were to surge up inevitably at 
the moment of the enemy attack, the drawbacks 
of the dispersion of the command in the coalition 
were once more revealed.” 


On the 17th December, Haig visited Pétain at the 
French Headquarters and discussed the relief of the 
French line, but—to quote again the French Official 
History :— 


“the most essential [question] remained unsolved. 
At this juncture every day added to the danger 
of procrastination ; the Allies should have hurried 
for fear of being surprised before being able to 
reach agreement.” 


In conformity with the resolutions adopted by the 
Supreme War Council at its meeting on 1st December, 
1917, and with a view to assisting the 

Foch's deliberations of its Permanent Military 
prieiteget Advisers at Versailles, General Foch pre- 
pared a memorandum setting out the 

plan of campaign for 1918 which he recommended. 
As it contains in essence the strategical plan which 
he pursued with such success after he was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in 1918, 
it will be interesting to set it out in full at this stage 
of the narrative. Had he been placed in full com- 
mand of the Allied Reserves before the 21st March, 
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the disasters of March and April would have been 
avoided and his plans for a counter-offensive would 
have fructified sooner than they did. 


“From the beginning of 1918 we must expect 
a heavy German offensive. . . . 

We shall counter it by defensive preparations, 
now in process of execution on both the English 
and French Fronts; these give grounds for 
optimism that the enemy offensive will be checked 
without having registered any decisive successes. 

We shall also confront it by an attitude which, 
far from being passive, will involve, on the contrary, 
for the Entente Armies, the necessity of seizing 
every opportunity of imposing their will on the 
enemy and of resuming the offensive as soon as 
possible, which is the sole method of leading to 
victory. 

With this aim in view, the Allied Armies must :— 


(a) In the event of an enemy attack, not merely 
arrest and counter-attack the enemy on the 
very ground of their attacks, but also undertake 
heavy counter-offensives as a diversion on ground 
selected and prepared beforehand for as rapid 
an operation as possible ; 

(b) If the enemy does not attack, be prepared to 
take the initiative in operations with a limited 
objective, with the object of overcoming the 
enemy, wearing him down, and preserving the 
fighting spirit of the troops ; 

(c) In both cases, be capable of amplifying 
this action in the form of a concerted offensive with 
decisive aims if the wearing-down of the enemy 
or any other favourable circumstance in the 
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situation as a whole brings such a result within 
reach. 


These are the necessary motives underlying the 
action of all the Allied Armies on their several 
fronts. 

But, in addition, in certain quarters of the 
front which are particularly advantageous for the 
enemy, their attack may assume important pro- 
portions, extend over a long period by making 
fresh strides from time to time, may seek to wear 
down the material or moral forces of an Ally, 
may reopen another Battle of Verdun, a fierce 
long-drawn-out effort, destined to smash the nerves 
of a nation. 

If the enemy is bent on this action, the danger 
of which is beyond discussion in the fourth year 
of war, there is only one method of compelling 
them to let go, of terminating this venture to 
undermine morale: this is for us to attack on 
another point of their front. 


It is accordingly in action of a parallel nature, 
ie., by a counter-offensive to create a diversion on the 
part of the Allied Armies, that it should be sought 
to check the wearing-down offensive engaged in by 
the enemy. 

Yet, to be launched in time, it is imperative 
for such a type of counter-offensive for diverting 
purposes to have been prepared some months ahead. 

For such a battle to offer adequate scope and 
significance, without remaining merely the conflict 
of a single Allied Army, a battle exclusively French 
—to free Verdun, for instance, which would not 
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suffice—for it to occupy, in this carefully prepared 
action, the whole of the available Allied troops and 
for it to ensure concentrated, simultaneous efforts 
making them strive together to attain a common, 
goal it is essential : that it should have been devised 
at the Inter-Allied Supreme War Council, the sole 
body competent to ensure common action, sub- 
sequently prepared in both British and French 
Armies. 

This counter-offensive seeking to create a 
diversion, and prepared to reply to a persistent 
offensive on the part of the enemy would, at 
the same time, correspond to paragraph (c). 


I beg you, therefore, to request the Supreme 
War Council :-— 


1. To have a plan of action, corresponding to 
the views I have set forth, drawn up by both 
British and French Generals, Commanders-in- 
Chief. 

2. To draw up, in agreement with these same 
general officers, the scheme for a concerted 
offensive which will have to be decided with 
their consent, each being responsible for his 
relevant preparation, subject, however, to the 
reserve that the preparation indispensable for 
this counter-offensive is only to be undertaken 
after the fronts assigned to the several armies 
have been allotted in proportion to their re- 
spective troops.” 


This Memorandum was forwarded to the two 
Commanders-in-Chief as well as to the Supreme 
Council. 
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The advice given in it was by no means accepted 

by General Pétain, the French Commander-in-Chief. 

After studying the Foch Memorandum 

Pétain’s for a week, Pétain sent to the military 

comments advisers his comments upon it, which 
were as follows :— 


“ The letter dated 1st January, 1918, addressed 
to the Supreme War Council, considers as eminently 
desirable that the offensive should be taken by 
the Entente Armies :— 


1, Either, should the enemy attack, in the 
form of heavy counter-offensives for the purpose 
of diversion ; or 

2. If the enemy fails to attack, in the form 
of operations having limited objectives, with 
intent to dominate and wear out the enemy ; 

3. In both cases these actions ought to lead 
to a concerted offensive aiming at a decision. 


The principle is beyond dispute. 

Yet, however anxious we may be to recover the 
initiative for operations, we must bow to facts 
and draw up our forecasts, not on the basis of 
hypothetical data but on reality. The American 
contribution is unlikely to carry weight in the battle 
before 1919, and until that date the Franco-British 
troops must be handled with such prudence as to leave 
the slightest possible réle to be played by chance... .” 


He enters into an elaborate survey of alternatives 
and contingencies in order to demonstrate his theme. 
One of his assumptions is that the Austrians, relieved 
of the Russian pressure, will throw 25 of their divisions 
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on to the French Front.* He ends his Memorandum 
on a note of pessimism as to the opportunities 
of 1918 :— 


**'These prospects and the precarious situation 

of our troops compel great prudence on our part 

in the use of our resources, if we want 

No hope to hold out in 1918, without being 

yoy excessively and incurably worn down, 

until the juncture when our American 

Allies are in a position to afford us substantial 
aid in the battle. 

Undoubtedly, the nature of the German offensive 
may probably differ from that contemplated in 
the present letter. It is possible that for various 
reasons the enemy may attack on more confined 
fronts which will cost us less initially. With this 
assumption, several counter-offensives of retaliation 
or diversion are anticipated and the work of 
preparing the ground has been begun some time 
ago. But it is very important to bear in mind 
that these counter-offensives cannot be powerful, 
their performance is bound to be local and tem- 
porary for we must look to the outcome of the 
operations. 


Finally, if our front is attacked over an area 
exceeding 50 km., we shall lack even the bare 
minimum for resisting the attack and it will be 
absolutely imperative for the English to come to 
our aid, 

In sum, the 1918 battle will be defensive from 
the Franco-British side, not by the express desire 


i, Lite atatcians mares seat smoee thes Give dtebions to the Fyeact Front. 
‘The Germans had lost faith in Austrian troops. 


von, Vv R 
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of the Command but by the exigency of the situa- 
tion. Lack of resources also imposes it upon us. 
It is better to realise it at once and to organise 
in consequence. . . .” 


As will be seen later on, Marshal Haig was now 
disposed to take General Pétain’s view as to the 
impracticability of any offensive on a great scale in 
1918. Up till now he had been confident that a 
British offensive alone might ‘force a victorious 
decision. He now felt doubt as to whether even a 
combined Allied attack was advisable or possible. 

The Foch document and Pétain’s reply revealed 
the fact that there were serious differences not 

m only between the Commanders-in-Chief 
bey ? of the two armies but between the two 
al principal French Generals. The conflict 

here disclosed between the views of Pétain 
and Foch is fundamental. Foch insists on a single 
plan of action for the two armies, a simultaneous 
effort, and a counter-offensive in which both armies 
co-operate. - Pétain’s idea was that, if he was attacked, 
the English must come to his aid. Pétain also 
demanded that nothing should be left to chance ; yet 
he was in fact doing so. For he could not reckon how 
the English, or when the English, or in what strength 
the English would come to his aid. He could not 
be sure, and was therefore leaving everything to 
chance—the chance that the British Commander 
whose primary responsibility was the safety of his 
own Army would, when the battle commenced, take 
exactly the same view as to the direction and develop- 
ment of the German attack as he, with his anxieties 
for his own Army, would take. In the event it was 
Haig who found himself in this situation, “a single 
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Allied army in conflict” (to use Foch’s prophetic 
words) not knowing how the French, or when the 
French, or in what strength the French would 
come to his aid. Furthermore, mutual aid was too 
vague a system. A battle is a terrible drama moving 
with the swiftness and confusion of a whirlpool to a 
climax and a decision : it leaves no time to improvise 
methods of help. In this deeply erroneous strategic 
conception lies the origin of the impending disaster. 
Pétain must be blamed for originating it, Haig for 
adopting it. 

These differences rendered the task of the Versailles 
Military Representatives one of exceptional difficulty 
and delicacy. All the rival plans were reviewed 
and discussed by them at Versailles when preparing 
their recommendations for the Supreme War Council. 
Their Report represented a compromise between the 
conflicting views, to such an extent that General 
Weygand on 22nd January, in a note to the Versailles 
Military Representatives, says — 


“To-day, under the menace and on the eve 
perhaps of the sternest effort which the enemy 
has yet attempted against us, no general plan for 
the 1918 coalition operations is in existence. . . .” 


So perturbed was General Foch at the absence of 
any plan of campaign for 1918, that he felt it essential, 
in agreement with General Robertson, 

Conference at Chief of the Imperial General Staff, to 
Compitgne call a conference of the three Com- 
manders-in-Chief, Pétain, Haig and Per- 

shing, in order to evolve an agreed scheme of opera- 
tions to deal with a situation which was charged with 
danger. Foch contemplated that they should discuss 
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all the very important problems which would shortly 
be submitted to the Supreme War Council: 
the adoption of a General Inter-Allied Reserve, the 
expediency of recalling troops from Italy and the 
transport of American troops to France. The Con- 
ference met on 24th January at Compiégne, the 
French Headquarters. 

General Pétain opened the discussion with a re- 
statement of the opinions he was known to hold. 
The French Commander-in-Chief— 


“. . . did not conceal the fact that he believed 
it hardly possible for the situation of our effectives 
to permit us to take the offensive in 1918; in his 
judgment, the means of attack indispensable for 
its execution would be lacking as long as the 
co-operation of the American Army had not made 
itself significantly felt.”* 


Marshal Haig then expounded his views :— 

“., . It was more than ever essential to reinforce 
our defensive organisations, train our reserves, 
prepare the process of transporting them, endeavour 
to be acquainted in good time with the enemy 
plans. Was it possible that we, in our turn, would 
be able to resume in 1918 the initiative for opera- 
tions? Marshal Haig refrained from expressing any 
very definite opinion on this point; he contented 
himself with pointing out that our successful resis- 
tance might leave us so weakened as to compel us 
to await the expansion of the American Army 
before we should find ourselves in a position to 
obtain the decision. ... He upheld the point of 


©" Les armies frangaives dane la grande guerre,” VL 
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view he had formulated on 19th January: he 
declared his agreement with General Pétain on the 
need for observing a defensive attitude, as on the 
use of the troops and the action of the reserves ; like 
the French Army, the English Army held in 
readiness three fields of action for the offensive 
with the power to engage five divisions on each.” 


This last offensive contemplated a number of small 
offensives with limited aims. 

The case developed by General Foch during the 
sitting was to a considerable extent at variance with 
Foch the views of the two Commanders-in- 
disagrees Chief. The French Chief of General 
with Haig ‘Staff in fact vigorously upheld the ideas 
and Pitan which he had established as fundamental 
to the draft plan of campaign addressed in January 
to our Permanent Military Representative: he 
accordingly insisted on the necessity for executing a 
strenuous counter-offensive in order to check the 
German offensive ; he said :— 


“|. « Our need is not for two separate plans, but a 
general plan, anticipating and preparing for the offensive 
action at the appropriate juncture and upon a joint scene 
of action of all the available Allied forces. 

. . . In our plans, nothing is provided for the 
final battle, utilising all the remaining available 
French, British and American Allied forces.”” 


He accordingly demanded “not that more 
offensive battlefields be organised but that prepara- 
tion be made for the utilisation of the Allied troops 
which at a given moment will remain available. .. .” 

The two Commanders-in-Chief replied to General 
Foch’s arguments by again describing the poverty 
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of their effectives which left very feeble hope of the Anglo- 
French Armies being in a position to take a vigorous offensive 
during the forthcoming battle. 

Here again are two schools of thought. As Foch 
said, what was required was one plan for the two 
armies, not each army with its own plan. Haig and 
Pétain kept up their lamentations about the poverty 
of their effectives. All is relative. The effectives 
of each army standing alone might seem poor next 
to the German. The united effectives of the two 
Allied Armies were still richer, and at the climax 
of the German strength were equal in numbers and 
more powerful in machinery than the German. But 
Pétain and Haig were determined to fight the Ger- 
mans with separate armies, operating separately, 
as the Allies had so obligingly done for three years. 
Motives can only be conjectured : but probably the 
objection of each to a single plan lay in this—it 
would have diminished his authority over his army. 
Hence their obstinacy, which only a catastrophe 
broke down. 

Pershing’s chief contribution to the discussion was 
his insistence on the proposition that :— 

“... on the day when an offensive action is 
required of the American troops, the American 
Army will have to be autonomous.” 


At the Conference of Compiégne the high military 
authorities had again failed to reach an agreement 
on the important questions of the Allied campaign 
for 1918. True, the two Commanders-in-Chief pro- 
fessed that they were now agreed on their plan of 
campaign. They claimed that they had even begun to 
prepare to execute it ; the emergence of the Supreme 
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Council’s plan of an Inter-Allied Reserve under 
independent direction had forced Pétain and Haig 

on to a common front—not against the 
Conmentes gocrmans, but in opposition to the Ver- 
on nera’ saillais. In effect, however, their views 

were at variance not only with the 
proposals made by General Foch with regard to the 
Western Front, and with the suggestions submitted 
by the Permanent Military Representatives to the 
Allied Governments, but also in some important 
respects with each other. It was still more sig- 
nificant that the Conference had not broached the 
question, capital as it was, of the single command, 
even in such an attenuated form as the constitution 
of a General Inter-Allied Reserve. 

Tn the days following the Conference of Compiégne 
Marshal Haig and General Pétain did not conceal the 
repugnance they felt for the scheme for an Inter- 
Allied Reserve forwarded to them for consideration. 
On 27th January, General Pétain declared to General 
Foch that he regarded the reserves now stationed 
behind the Franco-British Front as barely adequate 
“ to safeguard the liberty of manceuvre of the Franco- 
British High Command in the initial stages of the 
defensive battle.” In his opinion, the General Reserve 
could only be levied from the Allied forces in Italy ; 
in such case, it seemed advisable that it should 
include four Italian divisions retained on the plain 
of the Po and four French and English divisions 
respectively which would be recalled from Italy to 
France. 

The result of the Compiégne Conference was 
eminently unsatisfactory in that it revealed a funda- 
mental difference of opinion between Generals who 
had within a few weeks to face the most formidable 
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attack launched on their front since the first German 
attack in 1914. General Weygand’s solution was the 
appointment of a Generalissimo of the 

Difficulty of Allied forces. Complete unity of command 
peiniiné.2 under one general would no doubt have 
been the simplest, most direct, and 

much the most effective method of establishing 
strategic unity. It was obviously the appropriate 
remedy for the weaknesses of a divided command 
from which the Allies had suffered such damage. 
Why then was not the proposal of the French Military 
Representatives agreed to by the other Military 
Representatives? Neither Henry Wilson nor General 
Cadorna accepted the suggestion. Not only was it 
not adopted—it had not the slightest chance of being 
adopted at that moment. There were national 
prejudices, political susceptibilities and personal 
jealousies to overcome, One can understand the dis- 
like which one great nation would have of placing its 
finest army under the command of another—and 
not a greater—nation. It was easier for the French 
to advance and support the idea than for British 
Generals or Ministers. But even they had political 
susceptibilities which hindered that desirable solution 
of Allied difficulties. Foch was never an acceptable 
military chieftain for the ardent Republicans who 
have governed France for at least a generation. And 
the personal rivalries which intervened were just as 
intense on the French side as on ours. Haig was 
convinced that he was a better practical soldier than 
‘Foch, and Pétain thought himself a safer general 
with an equal, if not superior, record of success. A 
worse element was the rivalry of the various staffs. 
If Foch were made Generalissimo, the whole status 
of the two G.H.Q.’s was lowered to second place, 
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It is sad to think that these little human frailties should 
influence men in great issues. But no profession is free 
from them and experience makes me think that mem- 
bers of the military profession areno more immune from 
propensities that disturb the balance of judgment than 
those who are engaged in other honourable avocations. 
Clemenceau at that date would not have placed Foch 
above Pétain for reasons I give elsewhere. Neither 
Orlando nor I could at that time have agreed to 
making Foch Generalissimo without encountering 
formidable opposition in the Senate and the Services, 
and without facing a risk of repudiation at home 
which would have had a chilling effect on our rela- 
tions with the French Army and the French people. 
The next best thing was to unify the general reserves 
and place them under a single direction. This was a 
subtle solution of the difficulty. We avoided the 
drawbacks and obtained the advantages of a General- 
issimo. Each Commander-in-Chief would retain his 
full authority unimpaired : thus the objection to a 
Generalissimo was avoided. When an offensive on a 
great scale is anticipated the preparations made by 
the enemy behind their lines give a general indication 
of the quarter where the blow is likely to fall. But it 
is not possible to define its limits or the point where 
the enemy is likely to concentrate his greatest strength. 
The result is that it is not easy to determine the 
exact spot where the reserves should be placed in 
order to reach the battlefield in the shortest time. 
That is why in every attack, whether made by the 
Allies or by the Germans, the assaults have generally 
had overwhelming numbers for the first day or two, 
At Neuve Chapelle the British had a superiority of 
ten toone. On the first day of the Somme we had six 
to one. When the Vimy Ridge was carried, we had 
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at least three to one. In the battle of the 21st March 
the Germans had three to one on the Fifth Army Front 
and two to one against the Third Army. Thatis why 
the first assault generally succeeds. The best a 
defending General can do is to arrange his reserves 
behind the threatened area in such a way as to be 
available to be thrown in at the weakest point with the 
least possible delay. That was the reason that com- 
pelled Foch and the Versailles representatives to recom- 
mend the formation of a large General Reserve which 
could be placed in the vicinity of the threatened sector 
as soon as it became clear where the Germans were 
massing their forces. Upon this eminently practical 
and sensible project the Versailles Staff concentrated, 
and they embodied it in the recommendations they 
submitted to the Council in two remarkable memo- 
randa known as Notes 12 and 14. (As Joint Note 
No. 12 contains a comprehensive but compendious 
review of the whole position, and formed the basis of 
discussions which had momentous results, I have 
thought it desirable that this document should be 
given textually in Appendix I to this chapter.) 

The proposals contained in these two Notes 
Plans were governed by the consideration 
recommended that :— 
by Versailles 
ied “The Allies were confronted with a 

fundamental, if not permanent change 
in the conditions upon which their strategy had to 
be based, as compared with the conditions, existing 
or anticipated, as long as the Russian Armies 
kept the field.” 


They contemplated a heavy attack by the Germans 
on the Allied positions in France in the early spring, 
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an attack which might possibly, in their opinion, 
attain a strength of 96 Divisions, exclusive of roulement. 
They considered that the first and foremost task of the 
Allies was to organise their resources to resist this 
impending German attack. In order to make the 
position secure in France it was necessary that the 
Allied forces should be continuously maintained at 
the strength which they possessed at that date, and 
that they should also receive “the expected rein- 
forcement of not less than two American divisions a 
month.” That meant that France and Britain 
should make an effort to maintain during the struggle 
their numbers at the figure they amounted to at that 
moment. They also regarded it as a necessary 
condition of security that there should be a sub- 
stantial progressive increase in the mechanical strength 
of the Allied Armies ; in guns, in machine-guns, in 
aeroplanes, and in tanks. They attached importance 
to strengthening and co-ordinating the Allies’ system 
of defences, “ more particularly in the sectors most liable 
to heayy attack.” Their last and most important 
recommendation is one which they developed in a 
separate paper :— 


“ That the whole Allied forces in France should 

be treated as a single strategic field of action, and 

that the disposition of the reserves, 

Need for the periodic rearrangement of the 

sed point of junction between the various 

Allied forces, and the actual front, 

and all other arrangements, should be dominated 
by this consideration.” 


To those of us who had been labouring hard to 
secure strategic unity, this last recommendation 
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seemed to be far and away the most fruitful suggestion 
in the whole document. That the Allies failed for 
three years to break through the German line in 
spite of a 50 per cent. superiority, was largely if not 
mainly due to the fact that the Germans possessed the 
incalculable advantage of a United Command, and 
could, without negotiations between Commanders 
and Governments representing completely indepen- 
dent armies on the same front, distribute and re- 
distribute the forces according to the exigencies of 
the situation. That was worth more to them than a 
mere numerical equality which a large contingent of 
Austrians on the same front would have given them. 

It was for this reason that I attached more impor- 
tance to the recommendation as to the General 
Reserve than to any other part of the Versailles 
Staff document. No possible withdrawal of troops 
from Russia could give the German Army even a 
temporary and evanescent numerical superiority on 
the Western Front in 1918 of more than 5 per cent. 
That slight advantage, if it were attained, would 
disappear in the late spring when the Americans had 
rolled up, and from the start it would be far more 
than countered by the unquestionable superiority of 
the Allies in guns, ammunitions, machine-guns, tanks, 
aeroplanes, and above all, in transport. When they 
came to consider whether there would be any oppor- 
tunity in the course of 1918 of securing in the main 
Western theatres a final or even a far-reaching 
decision against the enemy, they accepted the prog- 
nosis of Pétain :— “ 


“... If the enemy cannot gain a final decision 
against the Allies the question arises whether 
there is any opportunity in the course of 1918 for 
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the Allies to secure, in the main Western theatres, a 
final, or even a far-reaching decision, against the 
Victory in enemy? The Military Representatives 
the West are of the opinion that, apart from such 
unlikely measure of success as is implied in the 
int9t8 failure of the enemy's offensive, or may be 
attained by local counter-strokes, and leaving out 
of account such improbable and unforeseeable contingencies 
as the internal collapse of the Enemy Powers, or the 
revival of Russia as a serious military factor, no 
such decision is likely to be secured during the 
fighting period of 1918. Neither the addition of 
the American troops in view during this period, 
nor such reinforcements as could be secured for 
any one of the main theatres by withdrawing from 
the secondary theatres any margin of troops that 
may be available above the necessities of local 
defence, would make a sufficient difference in the 
relative position of the opposing forces to justify 
the hope of attaining such a decision.” 


In the following concluding sentences they seemed 
to veer to the Foch thesis of the possibility of a general 
offensive with a view to reaching a decision :— 


“This should not prevent the Allied General 
Staffs closely watching the situation in case an 
unexpected favourable development should furnish 
an opportunity for vigorous offensive actions for 
which they should always be prepared. In any 
case the defensive on the Western Front should 
not be of merely a passive character, but be worked 
out definitely and scientifically, with the intention 
of gaining the maximum advantage from any 
opportunities offered in this theatre.” 
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The consideration of the nature of the measures 
that should be envisaged for defence, as well as for 
taking advantage of any opportunity that might offer, 
was dealt with in another paper. This outlined a 
proposal of a General Reserve under a central 
authority to meet any emergency or take advantage 
of any opportunity that might arise. To form this 
Reserve the French, British and Italian Armies were 
each to make their contribution. 

These measures excluded the possibility of achieving 
any far-reaching decision in the Balkans. Owing 
to “the strength and comparative homogeneity of 
the numerous forces against them,” the experts 
thought it possible that in this theatre the Allied forces 
might find themselves heavily attacked and might be 
compelled to give ground. To provide against this 
eventuality, they suggested that adequate prepara- 
tions should be made in time for the occupation of 
shorter and stronger lines, covering the mainland of 
Greece, and if possible, Salonika. 

It is stated by the British Official History, that at 
the Compiégne Conference, Sir Douglas Haig 

proposed that the whole of the British 
Hoig suggests and French troops should be withdrawn 
Salonika = from Salonika and brought to France. 

He may have done so in the course 
of the interchange of ideas. It fits in with his obses- 
sion that all the men and all the guns and all the ships 
must be given to him for his front. The proposal, if 
adopted, would have laid open the whole of Greece, 
with its convenient ports for submarines, to the 
unresisted occupation of the Central Powers. With- 
out a struggle they would have secured a number of 
submarine bases at the most vulnerable points of the 
pathway to Egypt and our Eastern Empire. The 
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Mediterranean would have been practically closed 
to our shipping. Constantine was an instrument 
ready to their hand to be used for any purpose for 
which he could have pleaded the slightest appearance 
of duress. He had already voluntarily handed over 
two Greek divisions to the Germans. Had we taken 
away all our troops from the Balkans, he would have 
placed the whole Greek Army at the disposal of the 
Powers with whom lay his real sympathies. The 
Bulgarian Army, released from the presence of a 
formidable enemy force south of the Balkans, could 
have spared a few divisions to help one or other of 
their Northern allies or to support the hard-driven 
Turkish Army to check the British advance in Pales- 
tine. This acknowledged and accepted defeat in the 
Balkans would have adversely changed the whole 
situation in the East without giving us a greater 
superiority of numbers in the West than the British 
Army possessed in its Flanders campaign. Haig’s 
suggestion was so patently fatuous that it received 
no encouragement from any other soldier, British, 
French or Italian, and consequently never appeared 
at the Conference table. Neither Sir Douglas Haig 
nor Sir William Robertson ever hinted to the Cabinet 
that they harboured such a thought. I would never 
have heard of it had it not appeared in the Official 
History. 

The Military Members at Versailles, after dealing 
with the Western Front and Salonika, urged strongly 
Offensive that an effort be made to :— 
reco 
against “ ... inflict such a crushing series of 
Turkey defeats upon the Turkish Armies as 

would lead to the final collapse of Turkey and her 

elimination from the War would not only have the 
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most far-reaching results upon the general military 
situation, but might also, if not too long deferred, 
be in time to enable the Allies to get into direct 
touch with, and give effective help to, such elements 
of resistance to German domination as may still 
exist in Roumania and Southern Russia.” 


In order to achieve this end they did not contem- 
plate the withdrawal of any units or reinforcements 
from the West. They considered :— 


“ .,. that the existing Allied forces in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia are already sufficiently superior to 
the enemy in numbers, equipment and morale to 
justify the hope that successful operations can be 
carried out with these forces providing they are 
maintained at full strength. They would 
also strongly urge that any additional minor 
reinforcements such as could be provided by the 
termination of the East African operations, by the 
raising of new units in India or in the French 
possessions, by the transfer of superfluous mounted 
troops from the Western theatre, or possibly at a 
later date, by the transfer of one or two Divisions 
from Salonika, if the enemy make no serious offen- 
sive in the Balkans, and the organisation of the 
Greek Army makes sufficient progress to enable it 
to be relied upon to replace the Divisions sent away, 
should be concentrated in the Turkish theatre.”* 


As to the Italian Front, the main recommendations 
were directed towards the reorganisation of the 
Italian Army. The proposal put forward by M. 
Clemenceau at the first meeting of the Supreme 
Council for a joint Allied offensive on a great scale on 
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the Italian Front was not encouraged. It was 
generally felt to be too late to consider such a project 
when the German clans were gathering from east and 
south for an immense onslaught on the Allies in 
France. Actually, Note 12 was signed by the Allied 
Military Representatives on the day that Ludendorff 
finally decided that his first great attack should be 
made on the British Front at the earliest moment at 
which it was possible to stage so gigantic an operation. 


VOL. Vv 8 


CHAPTER LXXIv (continued) 
THE MILITARY POSITION 


4. THE MEETING OF THE ALLIED SUPREME COUNCIL 


Tue meeting of the Supreme Council to consider the 
military situation and to examine the recommenda- 
War plans tions of the military advisers was held on 
laid before the goth January and lasted for four days. 
Supreme Its principal business was to come to a 
Council decision on the measures already pro- 
posed and thus to secure a united front for this 
critical year. The foremost of these measures was 
the scheme worked out for setting up an independent 
General Reserve. Rumours had reached me that 
both Commanders-in-Chief were. angrily opposed 
to the proposal. They disliked the idea itself, they 
disliked even more the notion of having their strategic 
plans subordinated to the arbitrament of General 
Foch, When Milner and I reached Versailles and 
heard the gossip of the G.H.Q.’s we expected a rough 
passage for the General Reserve propositions. 

The assembly at the Trianon Palace Hotel was a 
notable one not merely for the importance of its 
theme, but for the representative character of those 
who attended it and took part in its discussions. 
Clemenceau, in the chair, was surrounded by an 
array of important Ministers from all the Allied 
countries. The Commanders-in-Chief (Marshal 
Haig and General Pétain) and the Chiefs of the Staff 
of France and Britain, General Foch and Sir William 
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Robertson, were present. The Italian and Belgian 
Armies were also represented, as were the Allied 
Navies. The Military Representatives of the Supreme 
Council were present. America was represented by 
General Bliss. No one could challenge the authori- 
tative character of the gathering. It was thoroughly 
representative not only of the Allied Governments, but 
of the military and naval services of the Allies. 
Before we came to an examination of the proposal 
for setting up a General Reserve, there was a general 
discussion on the position in the West. 
Discussion | There is nothing that strikes one more in 
on outlook perusing the notes taken of that discussion, 
and the memoranda furnished by the 
Allied General Staff, than the extent to which all 
our military advisers overestimated the strength of 
the enemy and thus understated the possibilities of 
the 1918 campaign. General Foch was the only 
exception to the general pessimism of the rest, prob- 
ably because he took a general view and did not 
exclude from his mind everything but his own particu- 
lar front. There were decisive factors of which 
either they were completely ignorant or which they 
chose toignore. They were either not informed about, 
or did not appreciate the effect of the serious food and 
fuel shortage on the enemy side. It ultimately 
precipitated the collapse of the Central Powers by 
destroying the morale and mobility of their armies, 
by weakening the spirit and the will of the nations 
behind the army, and it also deprived both the 
Austrians and the Germans of the full benefit of the 
Russian Peace, for it compelled them to maintain 
large forces in Russia in order to exploit its food 
reserves. There was also an incomprehensible agree- 
ment amongst all the military chiefs that the American 
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contribution would have no appreciable effect upon 
the campaign of 1918. Sir Douglas Haig 
Haig's was doubtful whether they could allow in 
pessimism 1918 “ for the addition of American units 
of a total strength equivalent to eight 
divisions.” And he added :— 


“As regards the American forces, our own 
experience had been that our new divisions required 
nine months’ home training and six months’ 
training in France, before they were fit for hard 
fighting, though they could be put into quiet 
sections of the line before that. Nor could we 
expect that the American divisions could be placed 
in the line together in any number without inviting 
a heavy German attack. He consequently did not 
consider the Allies could expect the American force, as a 
Sorce, to be of effective support this year.” 


He therefore stated that he had come to the 
conclusion that :— 


“ A large offensive such as had been indicated by 
General Foch, was not, in his opinion, practicable.” 


In fact, he took such a depressing view of the 
prospects that :— 


“ he considered that if the enemy attacked in force 
the situation would be very serious by the autumn.” 


This indeed was a come-down from the exalted 
altitudes in which he dwelt in October, 1917. He 
then thought that the German Army was so demora- 
lised, that its fighting value was so deteriorated, and 
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that its reserves had been so completely destroyed, that 
if we furnished the British Army with reinforcements 
(which we did not fail to do, for we created mechan- 
ically powerful new units), his army alone could 
conduct a triumphant offensive against them so long 
as the French just held their line with an occasional 
disquieting push to prove that they were still alive 
and present. There is no way of explaining why 
this second and contrary idea should displace his 
first and previous idea, except by supposing that in 
neither case was there any clear or accurate thinking, 
There was no change in circumstances. For in his 
first plan he had fully reckoned on the withdrawal 
of the picked German divisions from the Russian 
Front and discounted its effect. 

Sir William Robertson was of the same opinion as 
to the impracticability of a great offensive operation 
in 1918 and said that General Foch “ had proposed 
an offensive on a bigger scale than he thought 
possible.” General Pétain was of the same opinion, 
and said :— 


“As regards the American Army, he agreed 
entirely with the conclusions arrived at by Sir 
Douglas Haig. In fact, in his opinion, the 
American Army, if it wished to retain its autonomy, 
would be of no use to the Allies in 1918, except 
perhaps along some quiet section of the front.” 


We all know how completely these pessimistic 
estimates of the American contribution were falsified 
by the event. 

Then we arrived at our decision as to the General 
Reserve. Let this be noted carefully at this stage : 
for a few weeks later the fact is going to become 
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important. Sir William Robertson, Sir Douglas Haig 
and General Pétain were present during the whole 

of the proceedings and took part in the 
General discussions, and accepted the resolutions 
Reserve which were ultimately agreed to. There 

was no dissentient voice from any 
quarter when the final proposals were put to the 
meeting. M. Clemenceau opened the proceedings 
by propounding four questions :— 


“¢ Shall we constitute a General Reserve ?’ 

* Will it be a Reserve for the whole front from the 
North Sea to the Adriatic ?’ 

‘How shall it be disposed ? ’ 

* Who will command it?’ 


Generat Foca said that, in the existing condition 
of our front, we had to defend a line from Nieuport 
to Venice without knowing where the enemy was 
concentrating or where or when the attacks would 
be made. In this situation it was difficult to 
envisage completely the question of reserves. 
Nevertheless, the necessity of having a Reserve was 
absolutely indisputable. Moreover, there was no 
doubt that the reserves should be constituted for 
the whole front from the North Sea to the Adriatic, 
and consequently it should be drawn from the 
British, French and Italian Armies. This Reserve 
must be additional to the divisions which each army 
has behind its own front. It was also necessary 
to have some authority to conserve the reserves and 
to decide when the time has come to use them, to 
arrange for their transport to the north or south, 
and to decide all details in conjunction with the 
commanders of the armies to whom they might be 
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sent. To summarise, there must be one authority, 
able to constitute, conserve, and prepare for the 
employment of the General Reserve by the various 
armies, in agreement with the commanders. -When 
the moment arrives to make use of the Reserve the 
same authority must decide on their use, must 
arrange for their transport, and feed the battle-line 
in which the Reserve might be utilised. As the 
Reserve might be utilised to support any of the 
Allies, the central authority must be Inter-Allied 
in character. Jt must be able and entitled to make all 
the necessary preparations. Moreover, this Inter- 
Allied organ must be required to take decisions if 
the Governments were not in session at Versailles. 
In fact, it must be an Inter-Ally organ of execution. 
The only question that arises is as to how this 
central authority should be constituted. Ifhe were 
asked for a concrete proposal he would suggest to 
bring together the Chiefs of the Staff who advise 
their Governments on the different questions, in 
order that they might carry out their duties in 
agreement. To these principal members of the 
central organ there should be added representatives 
of the American Army and of the Belgian Army.” 


Serious discussions were to arise Jater when the 
time came for the execution of the resolutions, The 
Reply made by Sir William Robertson 
to General Foch’s speech should there- 
fore be read with the greatest attention. 


Robertson’s 
approval 


“ GENERAL RoperTson said that he was in general 
agreement with General Foch in regard to the necessity 
of creating a General Reserve. The fundamental 
question, however, was the command of the 
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Reserves. If this were settled, the composition of 
the Reserves would settle itself. He himself doubted 
the need of the General Reserve at the moment, because 
most of the Allied troops were needed where they 
were, except in Italy. Any day, however, it might be 
necessary to form the proposed Reserve, and therefore the 
question of the organtsation should be studied in detail, 
He agreed with General Foch that the best persons 
to control the Reserve would be the Chiefs of the 
Staff. This arrangement would perfectly well suit 
Great Britain and France, but it would not suit 
Italy as well, as the Italians had no Chief of the 
Staff, except with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. He also understood that General Pershing 
commanded all the American troops in France. 
The questions of the Italian and American repre- 
sentation would want working out in detail, but 
these minor difficulties could be surmounted. 
Whoever commands the Reserve must be in a position to 
issue orders immediately the emergency arises.” 


This sentence emphatically expresses Sir William 
Robertson’s opinion. He insists on the importance of 
confining authority over the disposal of the Reserves 
to men on the spot. This should be noted because 
there was subsequently a great controversy on this 
point. 


“ The central controlling body, however, should 
interfere as little as possible with the Commanders- 
in-Chief, who were responsible to their respective 
Governments. What the central body had to do 
was to perform those duties which ‘could not be 
undertaken by the Commander-in-Chief of any 
one of the fronts.” 
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What Sir William Robertson states must be 
remarked. He says he is in general agreement with 
Foch on the necessity of creating a General Reserve 
for an emergency. He also approves the idea of a 
composite reserve with an independent controlling 
board and his only doubt is as to the time when it 
ought to be brought into existence. As to the 
composition of the controlling authority, he is insistent 
that so far as France and Britain are concerned, 
the Chiefs of the Staff would be the best choice. 

Throughout the discussion it was made quite clear 
that this General Reserve, whilst acting in consultation 

with the Commanders-in-Chief, should be 
Petry independent of them as far as the 
Eiaiion of allocation of the troops constituting the 

forces of the General Reserve was con- 
cerned. There was therefore no question of principle 
raised either by Robertson, Pétain or Haig in opposi- 
tion to the idea of an independent General Reserve. 
M. Clemenceau put it with his usual clarity and force 
when he said :—~ 


“. . . At the moment he did not want to discuss 
the question, but merely to know what was 
intended. . . . He understood that each General 
would have a reserve of his own; for example, 
there would be French, British, Italian and 
American reserves. In this scheme he did not see 
how the great army of reserves which he wanted 
was to be created. He did not want to discuss the 
question for the moment from a military point 
of view, but merely from one of common sense. If 
each General had the free disposition of his own 
reserves what would happen? When one General 
was attacked he would gradually use up his reserves 
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until there was none left. In the meanwhile, the 
General commanding the adjacent army might 
have the whole of his reserves in hand. Hence a 
situation of great danger might arise. When the 
question of creating an Inter-Allied Reserve had 
been raised it had been with the idea that, as we 
could not have a single Commander-in-Chief, such 
as a Hannibal or a Charlemagne, we might at 
least have a Commander of Reserves. He con- 
sidered it very desirable that we should build up an Army 
Reserve which could be sent to any point where it would 
be useful.” 


Generals Cadorna, Pétain and Bliss showed clearly 
that they were thoroughly cognisant of the nature of 
the transaction. An answer given by General Pétain 
to a question put by Signor Orlando makes this 
clear :— 


“ Sianor Ortanpo suggested that when General 
Pétain talked of the reserves being disposed of by 
the new central body he understood that this did 
not apply to the reserves at the disposal of particular 
armies. He understood that each army would 
continue to have its own reserves in addition to 
those under the Inter-Allied central body. 

Generat Pérarn replied in the affirmative. The 
idea was to constitute an Inter-Allied Reserve in 
addition to the local reserves of the armies.” 


The principle of a separated and independent 
General Reserve having been generally accepted, and 
it having been made abundantly clear that it should 
not be under the control of the Commanders-in-Chief, 
but of a central body to be constituted, the Council 
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then proceeded to consider its composition and the 
constitution of the body which should control it. 

Ultimately the following resolution was adopted 
unanimously :— 


Unanimous 1. The Supreme War Council de- 
agreement cided on the creation of a General 

Reserve for the whole of the armies on 
the Western, Italian and Balkan Fronts. 

2. The Supreme War Council delegates to an 
Executive composed of the Permanent Military 
Representatives of Great Britain, Italy and the 
United States of America, with General Foch for 
France, the following powers to be exercised in 
consultation with the Commanders-in-Chief of the 
armies concerned :— 


(a) To determine the strength in all arms and 
composition of the General Reserve, and the 
contribution of each national army thereto. 

(6) To select the localities in which the General 
Reserve is normally to be stationed. 

(c) To make arrangements for the transporta- 
tion and concentration of the General Reserve in 
the different areas. 

(d) To decide and issue orders as to the time, 
place and period of employment of the General 
Reserve ; the orders of the Executive Committee 
for the movement of the General Reserve shall 
be transmitted in the manner and by the persons 
who shall be designated by the Supreme War 
Council for that purpose in each particular case. 

{e) To determine the time, place and strength 
of the counter-offensive, and then to hand over 
to one or more of the Commanders-in-Chief the 
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I had already put the suggestion before M. 
Clemenceau and Signor Orlando at a private 
conference, and made the proposal with their 
concurrence. 

The military policy formulated by the Versailles 
Inter-Allied Staff was thus the one ultimately adopted 

by the Council and accepted by the 
Principles of Allies. Its principles were :— 
the policy 
1. The organisation of the whole of 

the forces of the Allies for defence against the 
German attack on the basis of a united front. To 
achieve this aim, power to be given to a Central 
Authority to form and direct a General Reserve 
available for use at any part of the front where that 
Authority deemed it advisable to throw them in 
for defence or counter-attack. The Council ap- 
pointed General Foch President of an Inter-Allied 
body of Generals who constituted the authority in 
control of the General Reserve. In the West, Foch 
was ultimately given the sole command of the 
Allied Armies. That was undoubtedly an improve- 
ment on the original plan. But he was so easily 
the dominant personality on the Board that 
in effect the scheme would have given him 
supreme direction of the Allied strategy in 
the West. 

2. To watch the situation in case an 
unexpectedly favourable development should fur- 
nish an opportunity for vigorous offensive action. 
The defensive was “ not to be of a merely passive 
character, but to be worked out definitely and 
scientifically, with the intention of gaining the 
maximum advantage from any opportunities offered 
in the Western theatre.” Foch .was the only 
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General who was confident that opportunities of 
this kind might arise in 1918. 


The Versailles discussion ended in complete accord 
between all the statesmen and Generals of the Allies 
as to the plan of campaign to be pursued by the Allied 
Armies on all fronts during the year 1918. 

Ihave no recollection of any dissent being expressed 
by anyone when the resolutions, ultimately adopted, 
were put to the meeting, and there is no record of any 
protest from any quarter. 

There was a very free discussion, and statesmen and 
Generals expressed their minds very fully. But 
neither at the time that the resolution was put to the 
meeting, nor after it dispersed, did the Government 
receive any notification from any of the Generals that 
they disapproved of the conclusions at which the 
Council had arrived. 
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APPENDIX I 
NOTE 12 


Tue Military Representatives have the honour to 
inform you that at their Meeting held on 21st January, 
1918, they passed the following Resolutions :— 


1, In submitting to the Supreme War Council 
their advice on the military action to be undertaken 
during 1918, the Military Representatives think 
it necessary to place before the Supreme War 
Council in the briefest possible manner the grounds 
on which their advice is based. 

2. Looking out over all the theatres of war they 
examined the state of affairs both in the main 
theatres and in the secondary theatres, first of all 
from the point of view of the security of the fronts 
in those theatres, and then from the point of view 
of the opportunity which may present themselves 
for gaining a decisive or, at any rate, far-reaching 
success in any of those theatres. 

3. It was assumed that the United Kingdom 
was safe from all serious invasion and that the 
necessary measures, both naval, military and air 
for its defence against the contingency of an attack, 
involved no interference with the operations of 
the British force overseas. 
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4. It was agreed, after the most careful and 
exhaustive examination, that the safety of France 
could also be assured. But in view of the weight 
of attack which the enemy can bring to bear upon 
this front, an attack which may possibly, in the opinion 
of the Military Representatives, attain a strength of 96 
Divisions, exclusive of “ roulement,” they feel obliged 
to add that France will be safe during 1918 only 
under certain conditions, viz. :— 


(a) That the French and British forces in 
France are continuously maintained at their 
present total aggregate strength, and receive the 
expected reinforcement of not less than two 
American Divisions a month. 

(6) That there shall be a substantial pro- 
gressive increase in the total Allied equipment 
in guns of ali calibres, in machine-guns, in 
aeroplanes and in tanks, with the personnel 
necessary to man them, and the most effective 
co-ordinated employment of those and all other 
mechanical devices. 

(c) That every possible measure shall be taken 
for strengthening and co-ordinating the Allied 
system of defences, more particularly in the 
sectors most liable to a heavy attack. 

(d) That the rail transportation be improved 
and co-ordinated. 

(e) That the whole Allied Front in France be 
treated as a single strategic field of action, and 
that the disposition of the reserves, the periodic 
rearrangement of the point of junction between 
the various Allied forces on the actual front, 
and all other arrangements should be dominated 
by this consideration. 

‘VOL. V T 
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5. It was agreed that Italy was safe, but again 
under certain conditions, viz. :— 


(i) That the Italian Army be reformed, trained 
and re-equipped with artillery before 1st May, 
and that several positions in rear of the present 
line be constructed on modern principles. 

(ii) That the power of rapid rail transport 
be increased both in the interior of Italy itself, 
and between Italy and France in order to 
secure strategic unity of action over the two 
theatres. 

(iii) That, in addition to the necessary 
measures taken against pacifism by the Jtalian 
Government itself, the Allies should assist Italy 
by the provision of coal, wheat and other 
necessaries, as well as financially, in order to 
prevent the creation of economic conditions 
which would diminish the strength of the interior 
resistance of the country. 


6. If the assumptions in paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 
are accepted then we have got this far in our 
examination of the problem, viz.: that the enemy 
cannot in 1918 gain a definite ‘military decision 
in the main theatres which would enable him to 
break finally the resistance of any of the Allied 
Powers. 

7. If the enemy cannot gain a final decision 
against the Allies the question arises whether there 
is any opportunity in the course of 1918 for the 
Allies to secure, in the main Western theatres, a 
final, or even a far-reaching, decision against the 
enemy? The Military Representatives are of the 
opinion that, apart from such measure of success as 
is implied in the failure of the enemy’s offensive, or 
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may be attained by local counter-strokes, and leaving 
out of account such improbable and unforeseeable 
contingencies as the internal collapse of the Enemy 
Powers, or the revival of Russia as a serious military 
factor, no such decision is likely to be secured during 
the fighting period of 1918. Neither the addition 
of the American troops in view during this period, 
nor such reinforcements as could be secured for 
any one of the main theatres by withdrawing from 
the secondary theatres any margin of troops that 
may be available above the necessities of local 
defence, would make a sufficient difference in 
the relative position of the opposing forces to 
justify the hope of attaining such a decision. 
This should not prevent the Allied General Staffs 
closely watching the situation in case an unexpected 
favourable development should furnish an oppor- 
tunity for vigorous offensive actions for which they 
should always be prepared. In any case the 
defensive on the Western Front should not be of 
merely a passive character, but be worked out 
definitely and scientifically, with the intention of 
gaining the maximum advantage from any oppor- 
tunities offered in this theatre. A detailed con- 
sideration of the nature of the measures that 
should be envisaged is given in a paper which is 
appended as an annexe to this Note. 

8. The Allies are therefore confronted with a 
fundamental, though not permanent, change in 
the conditions upon which their strategy has to 
be based, as compared with the conditions, existing 
or anticipated, as long as the Russian Armies 
kept the field. They are accordingly obliged to 
consider how that strategy must be modified in 
order to take the fullest advantage out of such 
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opportunities as remain open to them during the 
phase of deadlock on the Western Fronts. In 
other words, pending such a change in the balance 
of forces as we hope to reach in 1919 by the steady 
influx of American troops, guns, aeroplanes, tanks, 
etc., and by the progressive exhaustion of the 
enemy’s staying power, it remains to consider 
what action can meanwhile be taken against the 
enemy, elsewhere than in the main Western 
theatres, which may enable us to secure a decision 
far-reaching in its effect upon the political situation 
in the Near East and in Russia, both during and 
after the War, and valuable in paving the way 
towards a subsequent definitive decision against 
the enemy’s main armies. To allow the year to 
pass without an attempt to secure a decision in 
any theatre of war, and to leave the initiative 
entirely to the enemy would, in the opinion of the 
Military Representatives, be a grave error in 
strategy apart from the moral effect such a policy 
might produce upon the Allied nations. 

g. The possibility of achieving any far-reaching 
decision in the Balkan theatre is clearly excluded, 
for the present at any rate, by the strength and com- 
parative homogeneity of the enemy forces, and by 
the great superiority of the enemy’s system of com~- 
munications. It is, indeed, possible that in this 
theatre the Allied forces may find themselves heavily 
attacked, and may be compelled to give ground, 
Such a contingency, though undesirable in itself, 
need give rise to no serious apprehensions provided 
always that adequate preparations are made in 
good time for the occupation of shorter and stronger 
lines covering the mainland of Greece and, if 
possible, Salonika. A 
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10. There remains the Turkish theatre. To 
inflict such a crushing series of defeats upon the 
Turkish Armies as would lead to the final collapse 
of Turkey and her elimination from the War 
would not only have the most far-reaching results 
upon the general military situation, but might also 
if not too long deferred, be in time to enable the 
Allies to get into direct touch with, and give 
effective help to, such elements of resistance to 
German domination as may stil] exist in Roumania 
and Southern Russia. Even a lesser measure of 
success such as would definitely liberate the Arab 
regions of the Ottoman Empire from the Turkish 
yoke and compel the Germans to divert consider- 
able forces to the East in order to save Turkey 
from destruction, would, both from the point of 
view of the military situation and from that of 
eventual peace negotiations, greatly strengthen the 
Allied position, and be worth any effort that can 
be made compatibly with the security of our 
defence in the Western theatres. 

11. The present condition of Turkey is one of 
almost complete material and moral exhaustion. 
The Turkish forces have progressively dwindled, till 
they now amount to 250,000 men at the utmost, and 
will dwindle even more rapidly if seriously attacked, 
owing to the entire lack of reserves. Such as they 
are these forces are dispersed, and are necessarily 
dispersed over enormous areas. The communica- 
tions between the different fronts are so defective 
that any transfers of troops can only be carried out 
extremely slowly and with heavy wastage through 
sickness and desertion. The main railway com- 
munication with Constantinople and the Central 
Powers is itself of very limited capacity, and 
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vulnerable to air attacks, Reinforcement of troops 
or munitions from Germany could only be accumu- 
lated very gradually, and the sending of them would 
involve a heavy strain on the enemy’s transport 
resources. 

12. The Military Representatives realise that 
in view of the potential menace to the Western 
Front, as well as in view of difficulties of tonnage, 
there can be no question of a transfer of troops 
on any considerable scale from the Western to 
the Eastern theatre of operations under present 
circumstances. They consider, however, that the 
existing Allied forces in Palestine and Mesopotamia 
are already sufficiently superior to the enemy in 
numbers, equipment and morale to justify the 
hope that successful operations can be carried out 
with these forces providing they are maintained 
at full strength. They would also strongly urge 
that any additional minor reinforcements, such 
as could be provided by the termination of the 
East African operations, by the raising of new 
units in India or in the French possessions, by 
the transfer of superfluous mounted troops from 
the Western theatre, or possibly at a later date 
by the transfer of one or two divisions from 
Salonika, if the enemy make no serious offensive 
in the Balkans, and the organisation of the Greek 
Army makes sufficient progress to enable it to 
be relied upon to replace the Divisions sent 
away, should be concentrated in the Turkish 
theatre. 

13. The problem .of securing a decisive result 
in this theatre is, however, not so much one of 
numbers as of means of communication. The 
difficulty is not so much that of dislodging the 
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Turkish troops from a particular position as of 
being able to follow them up, prevent them rallying, 
receiving reinforcements and reorganising and so 
convert their retreat into rout and final annihilation. 
This is a question partly of the mobility of the 
Allied forces themselves, i.c., of their power to 
advance rapidly and at a considerable distance 
from their nearest railhead or port, and partly 
of the rapidity and energy with which the Allies 
can construct new railways—normal gauge, narrow 
light or aerial, as the case may be—repair existing 
ones and re-equip them with rolling stock, and 
open up and improve successive new supplementary 
bases in the coast ports. The effort required in 
this respect is a great one. But upon it depends 
the whole prospect of achieving any decisive 
result for the Allied cause in 1918, and looking 
upon the resources in material and in technical 
skill possessed by the Allies, not only in Europe, 
but in Egypt, India, the British Dominions, and 
the United States, the effort should not be beyond 
the compass of our powers. 

14. The question of tonnage and escort is a 
serious limiting factor both as regards the actual 
supply of provisions and munitions for the troops 
and of railway material, and as regards the possi- 
bility of strategic operations depending on the 
movement of troops by sea. Everything that would 
facilitate the development of sources of supply east 
of the Suez Canal or locally—such as, for instance, 
the occupation of the Hauran—would ease the 
tonnage and escort situation in the Mediterranean 
and to that extent also help to liberate tonnage 
and escort for military movements by sea, if such 
movements were desirable for strategical reasons. 
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15. Aviation is of particular importance in this 
theatre of war, both because of the opportunities 
for strategical air offensives against the Turkish 
communications, and because of the general ad- 
vantages which superiority in the air gives in 
regions where communications are limited, con- 
cealment difficult and anti-aircraft arrangements 
defective. This superiority is enjoyed by the 
Allied forces in the Turkish theatre at present 
and the necessary measures should be taken to 
maintain and, if possible, increase it. The creation 
of independent strategic aviation bases in Cyprus 
and in the Aegean, and the organisation of the 
naval air services in the Eastern Mediterranean 
for concentrated strategic offensives, are essential 
elements in any scheme of serious operations 
against Turkey. 

16. In considering both the Turkish situation 
in itself and the political objects which the Allies 
have in view in this quarter of the world, the 
Military Representatives are convinced of the 
necessity that strategy and policy should go abso- 
lutely hand in hand. While the success of the 
military operations may of itself bring about 
profound changes in the political situation in 
Turkey and the Near East generally, it is certain 
that these changes can be stimulated, and that 
success hastened on, by a definite, co-ordinated and 
vigorous political offensive both among the non- 
Turkish races of the Ottoman Empire and among 
the Turks themselves. Any lack of coherence on 
the part of the Foreign Offices in dealing with the 
political problems directly or indirectly connected 
with the Near Eastern situation, any evidence of 
mutual jealousy or of individual self-seeking, will 
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be bound to prejudice not only the future settle- 
ment but the actual military operations. 

17. The aspects upon which stress has been laid 
in the preceding paragraphs emphasise the need 
for the most energetic co-operation and the closest 
co-ordination not only of the Allied Military forces 
in Palestine, Mesopotamia and Armenia, but also 
of the Allied Naval and Air Forces along the 
whole coast of Asiatic Turkey, of the local Govern- 
ments in Egypt, India, Cyprus, or from whatever 
country materials, supplies or labour can be 
furnished, and not least, of the Allied Foreign 
Offices. _ It is essential to the success of the offensive 
against Turkey that it should be envisaged not as 
a series of disconnected operations, but as a single 
co-ordinated scheme whose object is to eliminate 
one of the Enemy Powers from the War. 

18. The Military Representatives do’ not con- 
sider it part of their function to prescribe the 
particular series of operations on the different 
fronts by which an offensive against Turkey can 
best be carried out. That can only be done by 
the Commander-in-Chief to whom the task of 
co-ordinating and executing these operations is 
entrusted. There are certain more immediate 
objectives, indeed, such as Haifa, the friendly 
grain-producing region of the Hauran, Damascus 
and Beirut, which seem clearly indicated not only 
by their military, economic and political import- 
ance, but also by the prospect of striking effective 
blows at the Turkish forces which are not likely 
to abandon them without a contest. But the 
object of the Military Representatives is not to 
suggest specific geographical objectives, but to lay 
down a general line of policy which, to whatever 
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extent it succeeds, will materially strengthen the 
position of the Allies, whether from the point of 
view of the further prosecution of the struggle in 
1919, or from that of the willingness of the enemy 
to concede reasonable terms of peace. 

19. From this point of view the Military Repre- 
sentatives having examined with the greatest care 
the whole problem of the War of 1918, having 
laid down that if certain conditions are fulfilled, it 
will not be within the power of the enemy to reach 
a decision adverse to the Allies in the main Western 
theatres, having also come to the conclusion that 
the Allies cannot, apart from certain at present 
unforeseeable contingencies, in those theatres ob- 
tain a real decision against the enemy, and having 
considered all the factors bearing upon the military 
and political situation in the Turkish theatre, 
are of the opinion that the Allies should undertake a 
decisive offensive against Turkey with a view to the 
annihilation of the Turkish Armies and the collapse 
of Turkish resistance. 


WEYGAND, Henry Witson, —_L. Caporna, 

Military Repre- General Military Military Repre- 

sentative, Representative, _ sentative, 

French Section British Section Italian Section 

Supreme War Supreme War Supreme War 

Council. Council. Council, 
Versailles, 


21st January, 1918. 
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APPENDIX II 


CLEMENCEAU’S FIRST ADDRESS TO THE SUPREME ALLIED 
COUNCIL 


I succesr that the first task of the Supreme 
War Council is to consider the nature of the military 
campaigns to be undertaken in 1918. In order to 
enable us to reach a decision I suggest to my 
colleagues that we should invite our Permanent 
Military Advisers to study the whole situation in 
detail and to advise us as to the operations which 
they recommend. 

The first step to be taken is for each Government 
to call for the views of its own General Staff, and 
these views should at once be transmitted to the 
Permanent Military Advisers of the Supreme War 
Council, and I would invite my colleagues to give 
instructions in this sense without delay. 

There are certain recent changes in the situation 
to which I think we should particularly direct the 
attention of our Permanent Military Advisers in 
making their report to us. 

The first of these is the situation in Russia. I 
propose that we should instruct our Permanent 
Military Advisers to assume as a basis of their studies 
that, in 1918, Russia cannot be counted on to render 
any effective military assistance. It will be for them 
to estimate, on the basis of the intelligence they will 
obtain from the General Staffs of the Allies, the 
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amount of the forces which Russia’s impotence will 
set free for operations on other fronts. 

The second new factor is the situation in Italy. 
After a grave reverse, which came near to disaster, 
equilibrium has been re-established for the time being 
on the Italian Front. For the first time in the War, 
substantial British and French forces are engaged on 
that front. It is undeniable that the detachment 
of these forces makes a considerable drain on the 
strength of the Anglo-French forces on the Western 
Front, and correspondingly weakens their power of 
offence and defence. The fact that such large forces 
are concentrated on the Italian Front necessarily 
raises the question whether offensive operations are 
not indicated. 

A third new factor introduced into the situation 
of 1918 is the gradual maturing of the forces of our 
new Ally, the United States of America, on the West- 
ern Front. To what extent can we count on the 
co-operation of the United States Army at different 
dates in 1918? This depends, to a large extent, 
upon the shipping situation, which itself constitutes 
one of the most vital factors in the investigations of 
the Permanent Military Advisers. During the last 
few days the shipping experts of the nations concerned 
have been examining this question, and they have 
been invited to prepare data as to the number of 
American divisions which it should be assumed for 
the purposes of calculation, can be transported to and 
maintained in France during 1918. The results of 
their investigations will be placed before you. 

The restoration of the shipping situation itself 
has an important bearing on the intensity of the Allied 
effort in 1918. In order to avert the risk that any 
of the Allies may sink from exhaustion, a calamity 
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which, at all costs, must be avoided, the restoration 
of the shipping situation is essential. Apart from 
naval measures for reducing our losses, two means 
are available for this. The first is to reduce our 
dependence upon imports by stimulating home 
production as much as circumstances permit, and 
by cutting down the needs of the population as far as 
possible ; and the second is to increase the number 
of ships. Both these essentials make some demand 
upon our available man-power, and to that extent 
limit the number of men available for the armies. 
The Permanent Military Advisers must obtain from 
their respective Governments an estimate of the man- 
power available for 1918, after providing the bare 
necessities for ensuring the staying power of the 
nations concerned. I would ask that the conserva- 
tion of man-power shall not be overlooked. 

If the amount of shipping available affects the 
intensity of the military operations, the Permanent 
Military Advisers must also bear in mind that, con- 
versely, the character of the military operations 
decided on and prepared for in 1918 reacts no less 
on the amount of shipping available for the accumu- 
lation of reinforcements in the future. For example, 
a prolonged operation of the character attempted on 
the Somme in 1916, and in Flanders in 1917, involved 
an expenditure of material far greater than defensive 
operations or than offensive operations of the type 
of the recent attacks on the Chemin des Dames or in 
the region of Cambrai. The accumulation of the 
vast supplies of warlike stores required for the former 
type of attack, and the transport of the raw materials 
for their manufacture, involve the use of tonnage 
which would otherwise be available for the transport 
of American troops. 
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I would propose to invite our Permanent Military 
Advisers in their examination of the problem, not to 
forget that the War has become largely one of exhaus- 
tion. It may be that victory will be achieved by 
endurance rather than by a military decision. Russia 
has already collapsed, at any rate, for the present, 
but it must be remembered that Turkey and Austria 
are neither of them very far from collapse. The 
final objective now, as formerly, is the overthrow 
of Prussian militarism, but I would ask the Permanent 
Military Advisers to weigh carefully whether possibly 
that object may not be brought nearer final achieve- 
ment by the overthrow, first of all, of Germany’s 
allies, and the isolation of Germany: whether in 
fact the final overthrow of Germany may not best be 
reserved until the forces of the Allies, greatly aug- 
mented by a fully matured American Army, can be 
focused and concentrated as a climax to the War 
on this final objective. 

In conclusion, I suggest that each Government 
represented here to-day should give its definite 
undertaking to furnish to our Permanent Military 
Advisers all the information that they require for the 
examination of these grave problems. 

Apart from the question of primary importance 
which I have just referred to, there is a point of 
great immediate importance to which the attention 
of the Permanent Military Advisers should be directed. 
I refer to the military situation in the Balkans. I 
suggest that it is a proper subject for present inquiry 
by our Military Advisers whether the Allied forces 
in the Balkans are so disposed, and in such strength, 
that they may be expected to hold their own against 
any force which can reasonably be brought against 
them. 
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There is one point which I would ask our Permanent 
Military Representatives to bear carefully in mind, 
namely, that their function is to advise the Supreme 
War Council as a whole and not merely as the 
representatives of their respective nations on the 
Council. They are required to view the problems 
confronting them not from a national standpoint, 
but from that of the Allies as a whole. I trust that, 
as far as possible, their advice will be unanimous, 
and that it will be submitted to the Supreme War 
Council in a collective form carrying with it the 
signature of each of the Permanent Military 
Representatives. 


Paris, 
28th November, 1917. 


CHAPTER LXXV 
EXTENSION OF THE BRITISH FRONT 


One of the most tiresome questions which British 
and French Governments had to adjust from time 
Constant to time was the extension of the line to 
bickerings be held by the British Army on the 
over relative Western Front. The French were com- 
length of fonts Seled to put forth their utmost effort in 
the first years of the War when we were not ready. 
As our Army grew and grew with amazing rapidity, 
the French, who had borne the brunt of the fighting 
during the first two years of the War and had sustained 
immense losses, naturally pressed us to take over more 
and still more of the line which they had held so 
gallantly, but at such cost, whilst we were preparing. 
Our Generals sometimes treated these demands with 
consideration. Now and again, when they were 
incompatible with ambitious plans they were 
cherishing, they were inclined to be sticky or almost 
stingy. The delays caused by disputes over extension 
of the line were responsible for some serious setbacks 
in the War. I have already dealt with the post- 
ponement of the Nivelle offensive, due partly to 
Haig’s reluctance to take over more line. Nivelle 
could not constitute the army of manceuvre that was 
an essential part of his scheme until Haig had released 
some of the French divisions by taking over part of 
the line. Decisive weeks were wasted over this 
somewhat selfish feud. 
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The consequent postponement of the operation 
enabled the Germans to bring up reserves from the 
East. I shall in a later chapter show how the delays 
and the temper aroused by taking over more line 
on the Somme in the winter of 1917-1918 were fatal 
to the effective organisation of defences in that sector 
which was attacked so successfully by the Germans, 
and equally disastrous in its influence on the 
distribution of forces and particularly of reserves, In 
the absence of a united front, taking human nature 
as it is, these unfortunate clashes were inevitable. 
Great generals, even in the exercise of their profession, 
are not above the pettiness in motive and temper 
which has marred many a promising enterprise in 
other spheres. 

At the end of 1917 the British Expeditionary 
Forces of all ranks and services in all the theatres 
Strength of war numbered 2,759,419, excluding 
of Britis coloured labour corps. We had 1,978,393 

ixpeditionary men in France and Flanders. Our great 
Forces new army had fought its first battle on 
the Somme in the summer of 1916. Up to that date 
the brunt of the fighting and therefore of the casual- 
ties had fallen on the French. The French resisted 
the German invading army in September, 1914, in a 
succession of great battles fought on a front of hun- 
dreds of miles. The French Josses were enormous. 
The great offensives of 1915 in Artois and Champagne 
were in the main conducted with French troops. 
And the sanguinary Battle of Verdun which lasted 
for several months and cost the defending army 
hundreds of thousands was fought exclusively between 
the French and the Germans. Our losses on that 
scale began at the Battle of the Somme in the third 
campaign of the War. France was now coming to an 

vor. V U 
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end of her resources in young men fit for battle. Sir 
Douglas Haig called attention to this exhaustion 
when he stated his case for the Passchendaele offensive. 
On the other hand, the contribution of men we sent 
overseas to our armies from Britain and the Dominions 
had grown each year and in 1918 we reached the 
climax. It was inevitable, therefore, that the French 
should constantly press us to take over more line. 
Colonel Repington, one of the most brilliant of our 
military critics, and one who was accorded the special 
confidence of the Army leaders at home 
Repington —_ and was chosen by them as their special 
on Erench champion and spokesman in the Press 
against meddlesome politicians, put the 
French case for the taking over of more line by the 
British Army in poignant language. Needless to say, 
he was not stating the facts in order to support that 
plea. He was using them in another conjunction 
and for a totally different purpose. They are never- 
theless so relevant to an examination of the merits 
of this particular controversy that I quote them. 
Motive cannot alter facts. Writing on January 
24th, 1918, after pointing out that the French 
Army was seriously reduced in numerical strength, 
he adds :— 


“YT want to tell the people of England, and 
particularly those ministerial poltroons who bleat 
about our losses, that our total casualties killed, 
wounded, and missing—since the War began— 
are but little higher than the number of the French 
dead. The only suitable recognition that we can 
make of French heroism is to help them in their 
hour of need.” 


In view of the subsequent history of the French 
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sector so reluctantly and tardily taken over by the 
British G.H.Q., and of the animadversions surround- 
ing the transaction, a full statement of the facts 
regarding it are of considerable historic importance. 
Fortunately, there exists abundant official record of 
all the proceedings, and I propose to leave these to 
speak for themselves. 

In the summer of 1917, the feeling steadily gained 
ground among the French that the British ought to 
Growth of be willing to take over a larger proportion 
French of the line. They would have much 
demand for preferred our helping them in this way 
Gpiension of than our setting out on the “ duck’s 

nish Front arch through Flanders,” to quote Foch’s 
apt phrase. In July, a French Deputy who was 
chairman of a Parliamentary Committee appointed 
to examine the question of French man-power, 
approached our Ambassador in Paris with the plea 
that we should relieve the strain on the depleted 
resources of French manhood by extending our front. 
They were facing the problem of war-weariness 
among their people, the mutinies in their Army, the 
casualties incurred in a struggle where they had 
hitherto borne by far the largest part of the fighting 
and the loss. The density of troops on our front 
was double or treble that of the French. Besides, 
the French, with a smaller total population than we, 
had put nearly all their able-bodied manhood in 
uniform, and without the help of some of these, their 
lands could not be tilled nor their harvests gathered, 
and the nation would be threatened with food shortage. 
We had (so it was contended) far too many troops 
in England. 

There existed contrary arguments. Considerable 
sectors of the French Front were “ quiet”; there 
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was little military activity on them and no great 
likelihood of major offensives ; and the French had 
considerable room for manceuvre behind their part 
of the line, if they should be dislodged from their 
positions, without being perilously driven away from 
contact with their bases. The British, on the other 
hand, cramped in the northern part of the line, had 
little room for manceuvre, and a serious loss of ground 
would drive them into the sea or away from their 
bases at the channel ports ; and hardly any part of 
their front could be called “ quiet ” : it was the scene 
of constant military activity, and opposite to it there 
were large German forces. Yet after allowing for 
these arguments, there was still a marked dispro- 
portion between the forces behind the respective 
fronts ; and the actual facts of gigantic losses sustained 
by the French, the temporarily weakened morale of 
their troops, and the desperate shortage of workers 
for their essential agriculture, could not be gainsaid. 
Accordingly, when at the Boulogne Conference of 
September 25th, 1917, M. Painlevé, the French 
Prime Minister, accompanied by General 
The Boulogne Foch, his Chief of Staff, met Sir William 
Conference Robertson and myself, and reported the 
strong pressure of the demand in the 
French Chamber for the British to take over a larger 
part of the front, we could not refuse to consider this 
request. At this discussion Sir William Robertson 
sympathised with the French demand and considered 
that it ought to be met. He said that :— 


“the question must be regulated on the basis 
of next year’s plans of operations. The matter 
should, therefore, be left for arrangement between 
Field-Marshal Haig and General Pétain as soon as 
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the offensive operations now in progress come to an 
end, So far as the Governments were concerned, 
the principle of taking over more of the line was 
already admitted.” 


On the other hand, it was clear that the military 
considerations involved in such a step must in the 
first instance be a matter for examination and, if 
possible, adjustment by and between the Comman- 
ders-in-Chief of the two armies concerned. We 
eventually reached agreement in the following terms :— 


“The British Government, having accepted in 
principle the extension of the line held by the British 
Haig and ‘Atmy on the Western Front, the 
Pétain ft two Governments are agreed that the 
to settle question of the amount of the extension 
adjustment and the time at which it should take 
place should be left for arrangement between the 
two Commanders-in-Chief.” 


This agreement I communicated on the following 
day to Sir Douglas Haig, whom I visited at G.H.Q. 
The Commander-in-Chief did not give a direct 
refusal to the French demand. But he certainly did 
not entertain it with cordiality. 
Haig’s That very morning he had captured a 
attitude few kilometres of Flemish mire, and 
General Charteris came into the room 
whilst we were discussing the French appeal to inform 
his Chief that he had received the most reliable 
Teports showing that three more German divisions 
had been completely shattered. He added to these 
the 50 or more enemy divisions which had already 
been destroyed. Haig naturally felt at such a moment 
that to send the troops to occupy quict trenches was 
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a poor use to make of a victorious army. Pétain’s 
tired and demoralised troops were good enough for 
that. It was evident to me that the fundamental 
conflict of views between the British and French 
commands as to the strategy to be pursued 
once more complicated the issue as it had 
already done when a similar proposal was made 
in the early spring. In the case of Nivelle the clash 
of plans involved an element of personal rivalry 
between two Commanders who each sought for his 
own army the leading part in a great operation which 
promised decisive results. In this case the French 
Generals considered Haig’s idea of an offensive 
enterprise to be premature. Foch and Pétain were 
strongly of the opinion that the new situation created 
by the collapse of Russia, the deep repugnance felt 
by all ranks of fighting men in the French Army to 
mass attacks on the German entrenchments, and the 
accession of an unprepared America to the Allied 
side, could be best met by a suspension of great 
offensives, until the American Army was ready to 
throw in its full weight; and meanwhile that a defen- 
sive attitude should be maintained, varied by limited 
offensives whenever and wherever the opportunity 
was favourable for striking a blow at the enemy. 
They also advocated pressure on other and weaker 
flanks of the enemy line on other battle fronts. Haig 
on the other hand urged a concentrated offensive 
on a great scale with a view to driving the enemy 
out of Flanders and outflanking him in that direction. 
The disastrous and costly failure of that plan only 
stimulated him to justify his project by a resumption 
of his attacks in the spring of 1918. He did not 
desist from his intention until it becanre clear to him 
that the reinforcements available could not furnish 
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a number of men sufficient to overcome an army 
which was reinforced by picked divisions withdrawn 
from Russia. A man reluctantly forced to abandon 
plans which seem to him to present hopes of glorious 
achievement never throws himself whole-heartedly 
into the working of alternative schemes which he has 
consistently set aside as inferior to his own, It looks 
to him too much like an admission of a fundamental 
error of judgment in his original conception. This 
mood working on an obstinate mind accounts for 
what happened in the rearrangement of forces 
rendered necessary when a great German offensive 
in the spring of 1918 grew certain. It was this mood 
which I encountered in my conversation with Marshal 
Haig. I found him stubbornly opposed to the 
proposal. He was never articulate in the expression 
of his views at an interview. He however promised 
to send me a Memorandum as to his views on the 
military outlook in the event of Russia being forced 
out of the War. That I received about the roth 
October. In it he expressed his opinion about the 
question of extending his front. Here is an extract :— 


“ The armies have undergone almost superhuman 
exertion and hardships during the last few months, 
and unless the demands made on them during the 
winter are reduced to a minimum they cannot be 
expected to respond fully to the further heavy calls 
entailed by a renewal of the offensive next year.” 


Haig by this time realised that his break through 
ti, could not be achieved, as he had con- 
—- fidently anticipated, in the course of this 
ae year. He therefore contemplated re- 
newing his attacks in the same sector 

early in the spring of 1918. 
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“TI urge this point very strongly and it entails 
resistance to any French demands on us to take over 
more line. A refusal by us to do so will undoubt- 
edly be both justifiable and wise.” 


Pointing out that the French Army was not in a 
mood for offensives, and that the British would 
therefore be the only attacking force, and that the 
French soldiers got more leave than the British, he 
proceeded :-—~ 


‘“* This aspect of the case must not be overlooked 
any more than the purely military arguments, and 
it is on popular feeling amongst the French people 
rather than on military argument that the French 
demand on us to take over more line is based. 
The actual extent of front measured by miles is 
no test of what we should hold. The true test is 
the relative number of enemy divisions engaged 
by us, and still more the réle to be allotted to us 
in next year’s campaign (i. the renewal of 
the offensive). For all these reasons it is necessary 
in my opinion to refuse to take over more line 
and to adhere resolutely to that refusal, even to 
the point of answering threats by threats if 
necessary.” 


Haig wanted all his forces to repeat his Flanders 
blunder. He could not, therefore, spare a man for 
any other part of the front. 

The discussions between the soldiers passed into 
that phase, all too familiar among the Franco- 
British forces throughout the War until we eventually 
achieved unity of command, of pleas and protests 
and counter-protests, of appeals by the respective 
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Commanders-in-Chief to their Governments for 
support, and of reproaches, consultations and official 

representations, leading to nothing but 
Continued | ‘misunderstanding. These constituted the 
bickering usual dreary preliminaries to every com- 

promise agreement. Valuable time was 
wasted, and essential defensive preparations in the 
contested area were completely neglected. 

The French Government continued to urge upon 
me the necessity of an extension of the British line. 
But in accordance with the decision of the Boulogne 
Conference, I left the matter at this stage for the 
soldiers to discuss between themselves. The Cabinet 
thought the French had a case for an extension of our 
front, and that opinion was imparted to Haig, but the 
details were left to be settled between the Comman- 
ders. I therefore urged the C.I.G.S. to arrange an 
early meeting between Haig and Pétain. That took 
place about mid-October at Amiens and resulted in 
an agreement about extension, but not about strategy. 

The nature of the agreement is stated by Marshal 
Pétain in a letter by him on October 23rd to the 
Agreement British Commander-in-Chief :— 
reached 
between Haig “In accordance with my expressed 
and tain request you have fixed the date for 

the extension of your front for the last week in 

November. The relief operations will thus have 

no repercussion upon the development of the battle 

in Flanders. The number of divisions which 
you are intending to put into the line will easily 
bring your right as far as the Oise.” 


He had pressed Haig to extend his line a little 
further to the south. He gives his reasons for that 
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request in this letter. Haig in his reply on the 2nd 
November writes :— 


“ As I have already told you, I am prepared to 
prolong my right up to the Oise ; I can even fall 
in with your wishes by relieving a sector, insignifi- 
cant in extent, south of the river.” 


The limit of this further extension was fixed by the 
two Commanders-in-Chief at Barisis. 

The taking-over by the British of the French line 
up to Barisis had thus been agreed to between Haig 
and Pétain by the beginning of November. It is 
important to note that no extension of the British 
line further than this took place before the great 
German offensive in March. 

The agreement between the Generals was only the 
beginning of trouble. Haig thoroughly disliked the 

idea of parting with divisions which he 
Haig’s had depended upon for his mass of 
delays manceuvre in the spring renewal of his 

Flemish campaign. He went back on 
the arrangement both in substance and in time. He 
pleaded that he could not spare the necessary divisions 
to carry out the full extensions he had promised. 
Even the restricted relief to the French which he 
undertook was indefinitely postponed. 

The French grew impatient at this attitude. M. 
Clemenceau demanded to know when the promised 
relief was to take place. The C.1.G.S. telegraphed 
this query to Haig on December rst, and got the 
reply that since the arrangement had been made with 
General Pétain he had been compelled to send 
divisions to Italy and to use at Cambrai those detailed 
to begin the relief on the French Front. As active 
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operations were still in progress, he did not feel 
justified then in carrying out any extension at all. 

This was naturally a very unsatisfactory reply for 
the French. If we had promised five divisions to 
Italy, they had undertaken to send six. 

Pétain wrote on December 14th to press that the 
relief should be begun, and told his Government 

that if it were not carried out he would 
Cones refuse to continue to accept responsibility 
Foot down for the safety of the French Front. Clem- 

enceau, who strongly supported Pétain, 
thereupon sent us word that he would himself resign 
unless the British took over the front as far as 
Berry-au-bac, an extension 37 miles longer than 
the one originally requested. We agreed that the 
arrangement already entered into between the two 
Commanders-in-Chief for extension to Barisis must 
be honourably fulfilled, but we could not assent 
to the further demand. We succeeded in persuading 
Clemenceau to allow the matter of the further exten- 
sion to Berry-au-bac to be referred to the Supreme 
War Council ; and pending its discussion there, the 
Military Representatives at Versailles were asked to 
examine the question. Information to this effect was 
wired to Sir Douglas Haig on December 15th. 

The news decided Sir Douglas Haig. Without 
waiting to see what would be the verdict of Versailles, 
he met Pétain on December 17th and after giving a 
number of reasons for delay, agreed to relieve two 
French divisions by January roth and complete 
the relief to the River Oise before the end of January. 
This arrangement Pétain accepted, and it was in due 
course carried out. 

Early in January I received an urgent communica- 
tion from M. Clemenceau pressing us to exercise our 
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authority as a Government to order Haig to agree as 
to the further extension requested by Pétain. As we 
were anxious as a Cabinet to obtain Haig’s opinions 
on the military position as a whole, I appealed to him 
to come over to confer with us on the subject. Haig 
informed us, when the matter of the extension of the 
front was raised, that he was on the point of taking 
over the line up to the River Oise, and that General 
Pétain seemed to be quite satisfied with this 
arrangement. 

As to the demand made by M. Clemenceau for a 
further extension, the Permanent Military Represen- 

tatives at Versailles went carefully into 
Proposals of the whole question—the relative strength 
presatatne of the fronts, the opposing enemy forces, 

the respective needs for relief and train- 
ing ; and reached the conclusion that the logically 
right point for the juncture of the respective fronts was 
neither Barisis nor Berry-au-bac, but the left bank of 
the Ailette on the Laon-Soissons road, a point which 
was 14 miles beyond Barisis. 

The Joint Note of the Military Representatives in 
which this recommendation was recorded (Joint 
Note No. 10), was issued on January roth, 1918. 
Although Haig and Pétain had reached an agreement 
with regard to the extension to Barisis, Pétain, backed 
by Clemenceau, was at this time still pressing for 
more—in fact, for the extension to Berry-au-bac. 

At the Meeting of the Supreme War Council which 
was held on February ist, I anticipated to some 
I suggest extent the discussion about extension of 
Htalian the line by proposing that in view of 
reinforcement the fact that the French and ourselves 
of French Front tod no less than eleven divisions in 
Italy, we should bring a contingent of Italian 
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troops to France. The minutes record that I 
said :— 


“Before coming to the question of the 
extension of the British line, or the creation of the 
reserves, I suggest, if my Italian colleague would 
consent, that we ought to discuss the question of 
bringing Italian troops to the Western Front. The 
alternative is to bring the British and French 
troops from the Italian to the Western Front. This, 
however, is undesirable from the point of view 
of morale. Hence it would be better to bring 
Italian troops here.” 


I then called attention to the figures in tables 
prepared by the Allied Staffs, for the information of 
the Supreme War Council, and I pointed out that on 
the Italian Front according to these tables, “‘ there 
were 1,440,000 Allied compared with 860,000 enemy 
combatants, a superiority of 580,000 combatants ; 
whereas on the French Front, the Allied superiority 
was only 160,000 combatants.” I further pointed 
out that the movement of enemy troops was towards 
the French rather than towards the Italian Front. 

Signor Orlando, the Italian Prime Minister, said he 
was “ in principle in entire agreement with Mr, Lloyd 
George,” and he proceeded to support my proposal 
with emotional warmth. M. Clemenceau summed 
up the remarks of Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino 
in the sense that the Italian Government would leave 
the decision as to such a movement to the new War 
Board which it was proposed to set up to take charge 
of the General Reserve. It is significant of the 
general attitude of the British and French Staffs that 
although they knew at that time that German 
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reinforcements for the West were pouring in from 
Russia, they took no steps to implement this valuable 
Italian promise until after March atst. This in- 
difference or slackness was partly due to their lack of 
appreciation of the fighting value of the Italian 
infantry, who, it is only fair to say, fought well when 
they ultimately came to France. But so far as the 
French were concerned the slackness was partly 
attributable to their suspicion that the proposal, if 
adopted, would be used by the British as a further 
excuse for not taking up more line. 
The prospect of a possible reinforcement of the 
French Front by Italian troops did not therefore avail 
to appease the urgency of the French 
player demand for a further extension of the 
urges far British line to Berry-au-bac. When Note 
No.10 came up for review on February 2nd, 
M. Clemenceau proposed that since the point on the 
left bank of the Ailette was that fixed by the joint 
advice of the military experts it should be accepted, 
and the Commanders-in-Chief be asked to agree to 
arrangements for the carrying out of the recommenda- 
tion. But Haig promptly protested. 


“With the effectives at present at his disposal, 
it was impossible for him to extend his front beyond 
the point that he had agreed upon with General 
Pétain... With the utmost desire to comply in 
every way possible with the French demands, he 
felt bound to point out to the Supreme War 
Council that with the troops now at his disposal 
it was quite out of the question for him to take 
over any more front.” 


I then intervened to ask General Pétain whether he 
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had agreed with Sir Douglas Haig that the British 
Front should extend to Barisis only. Pétain replied 
that :-— 


“it was true that there had been an agreement 
between himself and Sir Douglas Haig to the effect 
that the British Front should be extended to 
Barisis. Later, however, he had been compelled 
to ask for a further considerable extension. ...” 


Inasmuch as it has been suggested that the British 
Government, and particularly myself, were responsible 
for forcing Sir Douglas Haig, against his better 
judgment, to accept this further extension, I will now 
quote fully the statement which I made upon the 
recommendation of the Supreme Council :— 


“Mr. Lroyp Grorce asked that before the 
Joint Note was adopted he might be allowed to put 
before the Supreme War Council cer- 

My support tain very serious considerations. The 
Sor Haig Field-Marshal had said that he could 
hardly be held responsible for the 

security of his front if he had to extend his line. 
He had pointed out that the most vital parts of the 
Allied Fronts were held by the British. The 
British lines of communication ran parallel to their 
front, and the enemy were only ten miles off ; this 
constituted a very dangerous situation. Further, 
an advance of a few kilometres by the Germans 
on the French Front would not be a very grave 
matter. If, however, the Germans advanced only 
six miles in Flanders they would deprive us of 
certain valuable coal mines which at present 
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provide no less than ten million tons of coal a year. 
If they were deprived of this supply of coal it would. 
have to be made up by Great Britain. This 
would mean a large diversion of labour to the coal 
mines, and of tonnage for the transportation of coal 
across the Channel. The second point was partly 
military and partly political in character. The 
French soldier by the Jaw of his country—and he 
would remind the Council that the French were 
fighting on their own soil—got leave every four 
months ; the British soldier on the other hand, 
got leave only once a year. The British Army 
had come to be aware of this fact, which was 
causing the gravest dissatisfaction. No doubt this 
disparity in regard to the granting of leave was in 
part due to the shortage of tonnage, but it was a 
serious consideration which could not be ignored. 
He would remind the Supreme War Council that 
the British Commander-in-Chief had said that if 
he had to extend his front he could not be respon- 
sible for the security of his line. If, therefore, the 
Council decided to accept the recommendation of 
the Military Representatives, a very grave re- 
sponsibility would rest upon them. There were 
then three considerations which he wished to put 
before his colleagues :— 


1, That the British hold a line which covered 
indispensable ports and valuable coal mines, 
neither of which was it possible for us to 
relinquish. 

2. The question of leave. 

3. The British had borne the brunt of the 
fighting during the past year, and as they had 
advanced their line in many places it was 
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impossible to give the men the rest they badly 
needed, as it was necessary to prepare new lines 
of defence. Further, these lines had to be con- 
structed in the abominable climate of Flanders, 
which was very different from the climate of 
Italy, for instance. 


If in addition to the dissatisfaction caused by the 
disparity in regard to leave, by the necessity of 
having to forgo their well-earned rest in order to 
construct new lines of defence, the British Army 
were told that they had to take over a new portion 
of the French Front they would be seriously dis- 
heartened to say the least of it. He therefore 
would again press that a solution of the difficulty 
might be found by transferring Italian divisions 
to France. A large contribution of Italian 
troops to the Western Front would, in his 
opinion, best solve the most difficult problem which 
M. Clemenceau and he had to consider. Mr. 
Lloyd George thought that the question of the 
extension of the line and that of the transference 
of Italian troops to Flanders should be considered 
together.” 


Signor Orlando then gave general support to my 
plea, and he referred to the proposal which I had 
made at the preceding meeting, that the difficulties 
should be solved by inviting the Italian Government 
to send divisions to France to take over this part of 
theline. He concluded by saying :— 


“He agreed with Mr. Lloyd George that the 
question of the extension of the line and of Italian 
troops being sent to France must be considered 

VOL. V v 
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together, and that they were questions for the 
deliberation of their military experts.” 


After a reply from General Pétain, a note was 
passed to me—as far as I can recollect, from Sir 
Nominal Maurice Hankey—stating to my great 
approval given Surprise that Field-Marshal Haig had 
Jor futur changed his mind and did not now view 
een the proposed extension as altogether un- 
acceptable. I then intervened further to say (I will 
now quote the Minute) :— 


“* Mr. Lloyd George said he understood that the 
Field-Marshal would now be prepared to accept 
the recommendations in Joint Note No. 1o [i.e., 
the recommendation for further extension] in 
principle subject to an agreement between himself 
and General Pétain as to the method of giving 
effect to it. The resolution therefore that was 
about to be moved must not be regarded as an 
order requiring immediate execution.” 


The actual Resolution that was passed in reference 
to this respect is recorded in the following terms :— 


“ Resolution in regard to the extension of the 
British Front. The Supreme War Council adopt 
Note 10; subject to the time and method of the 
extension of the British Line being left for arrange- 
ment between General Pétain and the Field- 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig.” 


Haig and Pétain subsequently met and came to an 
understanding to take no further action for the time 
being on this troubled question. 
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These, therefore, are the actual facts as to what 
took place. I proposed that the difficulties which had 
arisen on the question of the extension of the British 
line should be solved by the sending of 11 Italian 
divisions to France in substitution for the British and 
French divisions on the Italian Front. The Italian 
Prime Minister warmly accepted the proposition and 
was prepared to recommend it to his military authori- 
ties. When the actual discussion of the proposals of 
the Supreme Council for extension came up for 
discussion I strongly supported Sir Douglas Haig’s 
protest, and again urged the alternative of Italian 
troops. The Italian Prime Minister supported my 
protest, and again urged the idea of Italian troops. 
Sir Douglas Haig then, without any previous con- 
sultation with me, withdrew his objection and agreed 
with Pétain to take over further line in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Council. In actual 

fact, this extension which Haig agreed to 
Further in principle, even after my strong protest 
extension at his request and on his behalf, was not 

carried out, and the only result of his 
untimely intervention was that the proposal for 
making arrangements to bring 11 Italian divisions 
to France was dropped, and not revived until after 
the March offensive. The actual extension which 
took place was the one that Haig had himself agreed 
to with Pétain at Conferences where no member of 
the Government was present. 

In view of these facts, of which there is official 
record in contemporary documents, it is rather hard 
that the whole of the responsibility should be placed 
on my shoulders and that it should be suggested 
that Haig was compelled by me to take over a line 
which he had not sufficient troops to defend. 
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I would specially draw attention here to the very 
Misleadit misleading account of what took place 
penne as the result of the Versailles meeting 
Official which is given in the Official History of 
History the War :— 


“ At the meeting which took place between Sir 
Douglas Haig and General Pétain on the 17th 
December the latter urged as reasons for the 
extension, that the British offensive operations had 
come to an end, and that there were fears of a 
German attack on his troops near Chalons and 
through Switzerland. Sir Douglas Haig repre- 
sented that the British troops after the recent severe 
fighting required a period of rest, and that the 
strength of units, depleted by casualties, was not 
being replenished by drafts from England ; but 
nevertheless, he would relieve two divisions on the 
10th January and endeavour to take over as far 
as the Oise by the end of the month; but the 
precise date for the later relief could only be 
settled when the situation became clearer. This 
arrangement General Pétain accepted. However 
favourable the situation might become, he had no 
intention of making any ‘main attack’ before 
August, thus confirming his earlier statement to 
Sir Douglas Haig. 

It was not until the roth January, after an 
interval of over three weeks, that the Military 
Representatives at Versailles made their formal 
recommendation, without giving reasons, that the 
point of junction of the French and British Armies 
should be on the left bank of the Ailette, between 
that river and the Soissons-Laon road, about 17 
miles from the Oise, but left the exact point to be 
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decided by the two Commanders-in-Chief, who 
eventually fixed it at 5} miles eastwards of the 
Oise.” ’ 


This omits every reference to the objections I 
raised to any further extension of the line, and it 
creates an impression that as a result of what took 
place at Versailles, Haig had to make a further 
extension of his line, and that on a recommendation 
which was never formulated before January roth. 
As a matter of fact, Haig never extended his line 
a single yard beyond the limit fixed in an agreement 
which he had entered into with Pétain on October 
18th, 1917. 

This paragraph is probably due to one of these 
oversights to which all historians are liable. Whoever 
wrote this misrepresentation must have had in front 
of him the actual Minutes of the Meeting.* The 
least I can say about the writer who, with such 
information at his disposal, penned such a distortion, 
is that he made a slovenly use of the documents at 
his disposal. 

Was the extension of our line which took place 
in January justified? It is clear that the grounds 

for it were both military and political. 


Actual On the political side it must be remem- 
extension . * 
justified bered that feeling in France had reached 


a state of irritation at what appeared to 
be a flagrantly unequal proportion of the front held 
by the British: this feeling, for which there was 
much warrant, was a fact that could not be ignored 
or argued away. In order to maintain good relations 
with our ally, and ease the tension of French public 


© He rectifies it in a later page (p. 79) without calling attention to the 
previous misstatement. 
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opinion, worn down by the long and bitter sufferings 
of the War, it was essential that we should make some 
concession of this sort, unless it could be shown 
beyond peradventure that such action would 
inevitably entail disaster for the Allied Armies, The 
military considerations were just as strong. Prior to 
the extension, the British held less than 100 miles of 
front, the French more than 350 miles, although the 
British forces were two-thirds the size of the French. 
Even after the British had added these 28 miles to 
their front, they held about 125 miles to the French 
325 miles of front. In view of the far greater density 
of the British forces, it would be ludicrous to suggest 
that this comparatively small addition to the line 
they held was from a military standpoint unsound, 
taking into consideration the requirements of the 
Allied Front in France as a whole. After all due 
weight has been given to other grounds alleged by 
Sir Douglas Haig for objecting to taking over this 
sector, the fact stands out that his main objection 
was because using part of his forces for this would 
render him less capable of resuming his Flanders 
offensive in the spring. He urged in this connection 
that the alternative to continuing the offensive was 
to let the initiative pass to the enemy. But since in 
any event he could not have resumed a Flanders 
offensive as early as March, because the state of the 
ground there would have rendered it impossible, 
the Germans still would have been free to take the 
initiative as they did, further south, in March, if 
Haig had kept a larger force at Passchendaele, and 
the St. Quentin sector had been still held by the 
attenuated French Army. 

The extremely able Staff officers working at 
Versailles—and they included both Italian and 
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American experts—were in fact satisfied that on 
military grounds the British Army should have taken 
over, not less, but 12 miles more than they actually 
did. That was military advice. There was no 
politician on the body of experts who examined the 
question. This operation of taking over has often 
been alleged as one of the various causes which 
contributed to the German break-through on this 
front in March, 1918. That allegation cannot be 
justified on military grounds. 

The British had far more ample resources for 
holding this sector strongly than the French. The 
trouble was that they did not distribute them wisely. 
This is a matter into which I shall have to enter more 
fully when I come to the dispositions made for the 
great battle which all knew was coming. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 
THE FALL OF ROBERTSON 


Tue decisions of Versailles on the formation of a 
General Reserve were designed to give the Allies for 
smulation the first time the benefit conferred by a 
grits,” united front, first in defence and then 
essential for in attack. The Germans had enjoyed 
victory that advantage on the Western Front 
right through the War and it had enabled them to 
hold long lines against armies which had a numerical 
superiority of 50 per cent. When they saw that the 
Nivelle offensive was impending and that they were 
to be attacked on a great scale by preponderant 
numbers, they constituted a strong reserve behind 
their lines, of divisions drawn partly from the sectors 
of the Western line from which they could be best 
spared, and partly from Roumania. Hence a defence 
which was so successful that it put the French Army 
out of action as a seriously offensive force for the 
rest of the year. 
Had the Versailles project been put into operation 
a similar stunning rebuff would have been given to 
the German spring offensive after perhaps a slight 
preliminary success, and the German collapse would 
have come sooner and the British losses would not 
have been nearly so heavy. British and French 
divisions would have been drawn in time from parts 
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of the line where they were too thick on the ground, 
and as it became increasingly evident at what point 
the German attack was coming, the reserves would 
have moved into positions where they would have been 
readily available when the German attack developed. 
Divisions would also have been brought from Italy— 
either French, British or Italian. Arrangements 
might have been made for conveying British 
divisions from Palestine and substituting Indian 
divisions from Mesopotamia, where the Allies had a 
superiority of six to one. All this was done later 
on, But it was after the worst defeat that had 
befallen the British Army during the whole of 
the War. 

After the Versailles meeting there began to ferment 
on our home front events which rapidly developed 
Anti- into a serious political crisis and for a 
Government few days threatened the life of the 
intrigues of — Ministry, and paralysed our efforts to deal 
military clique Femiy with the hesitancies of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the question of the General 
Reserve. The trouble arose from the machinations 
of that military clique which had thwarted every 
effort I had made during the War either to equip 
the Army, or to prevent a wasteful use being made of 
the enormous resources in men and material placed 
at their disposal, or to achieve that effective unity 
of front which alone could enable us to make a 
decisive use of the advantages we possessed in men, 
material, and command of the sea. 

That the German General Staff depended upon 
the activities of this junta is demonstrated by one 
of the documents published by General Ludendorff 
after the War. In a memorandum which is marked 
“‘ Very Secret ” attention is called to the weaknesses of 
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the Alliance with which the Central Powers are con- 
fronted. One of them is thus described :— 


“ Another disruptive element will be the English 
Military Party [the italics are theirs, not mine] 
which will come forward and try at last to get 
rid of the Lloyd George they loathe so heartily.” 


We were about to witness a very determined 
effort—not the first nor the last—made by this 
party to form a cabal which would overthrow the 
existing War Cabinet and especially its Chief, and 
enthrone a Government which would be practically 
the nominee and menial of this military party. 
Exactly the same situation had arisen in Germany 
in July, 1916. The German Chancellor, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, determined to end the War, if he could, by 
a negotiated peace ; so Hindenburg, Ludendorff, and 
their military clique overthrew him, and from that 
point onwards took over the political direction of Ger- 
many. The causes of the German defeat were investi- 
gated by the Reichstag after the War, and many states- 
men of the Central Powers have written on the subject. 
No one can doubt that the cause of Germany’s defeat 
lay in the usurpation of political powers by the 
military leaders. Bismarck had had almost exactly 
the same trouble in 1870 and 1866, but, with a great 
effort, had checked this attempted usurpation. 
Bethmann-Hollweg could not: in fact, it was their 
political system that failed the Germans. The same 
attempt was made by a military clique here, but did 
not succeed, Our political system did not fail us. 

General Pétain and Marshal Haig did not relish 
the idea of having their reserves commanded by 
Foch. Not only did it pass the control of the 
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forthcoming campaign into Foch’s hands, but it 
removed divisions from their direct control in order 
Roberison's ©, create such a Reserve. The hostility 
anger at being Of the two Commanders-in-Chief, how- 
left of ever, did not show itself immediately. 
erat Sir William Robertson, on the other hand, 

lost no time in taking action of a hostile 
character. When Sir Henry Wilson had first sketched 
out the project of the General Reserve to him he 
seemed quite enamoured of the idea, but in its 
original form the plan provided that the Controlling 
Board should consist of the three Chiefs of the General 
Staff, of whom Sir William Robertson would be one. 
That provision was dropped in the course of the 
discussions at Versailles because there were obvious 
practical objections to it. The General Reserve was 
intended to be brought into action in the event of a 
sudden emergency. Even before the emergency 
arose the intelligence received in the course of the 
coming weeks would involve a rearrangement in 
the location of the reserves. It is evident that neither 
the Italian nor the British Chiefs of the Staff could 
be present to take part in a decision until a great 
many fateful hours had passed. That is why it 
was imperative that the members of the Board 
should always be on the spot, ready for continuous 
consultation and decision without a moment’s delay. 
As soon as the Supreme Council came to that con- 
clusion, Sir William Robertson altered his attitude 
towards the whole scheme. A brilliant witness of 
the proceedings at Versailles writes :— 


“ Robertson, not unnaturally, was furious. This 
was quite visible. Long after the Supreme War 
Council had risen, after passing this resolution, 
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and only a few secretaries being left in the room, 
Robertson still remained sitting alone in his place, 
motionless, his head resting on his hand, glaring 
silently in front of him.’’* 


The first intimation the Cabinet received of brewing 
trouble was at a meeting of the War Cabinet held 
immediately on my return from Versailles, 
First hints of at which I reported the decisions arrived 
the storm at by the Supreme War Council, dwelling 
particularly upon the proposals in refer- 
ence to the formation of the General Reserve. Lord 
Derby, who was accompanied to the meeting by 
Sir William Robertson, stated that he had not yet 
had sufficient time to study the reports submitted 
in regard to this question, and therefore must reserve 
judgment thereon. In reply I pointed out that as 
the matter had been decided unanimously by the 
Allied Representatives, and by myself and Lord 
Milner, who had been endowed by the War Cabinet 
with full authority to deal with this question on their 
behalf, I trusted that the matter would be considered 
by the Army Council in a most helpful spirit, and 
that there would be no delay in preparing the 
necessary Order in Council, if such were required, 
to give effect to their decision. 
The first open shot was fired by the Morning Post 
in a telegram which it printed on February 8th 
from its “ Military Correspondent in 
Moming Paris,” and which ran as follows :— 
Post telegram 
“ Paris, 5th February. 
The decisions of the recent Inter-Allied War 
Council regarding the control of British troops in 
© Peter B. Wright : At the Supreme Wer Council,” p. 61. 
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the field are reported to be of such a strange 
character that Parliament should demand the 
fullest details and a Parliamentary’ Committee 
should examine them at once and take the 
opinions of our General Staff and of our Com- 
manders in the field concerning the new 
arrangements.” 


There is no secret about the origin and the in- 
spiration of this message. It was sent by Colonel 
Repington, who afterwards admitted his 
Repington’s authorship and came out into the open 
position under his own name with communications 
in the same vein. He was on intimate 
terms with Sir William Robertson, the C.I.G.S., and 
an active collaborator with the military clique which, 
as I have previously related, was intriguing with all 
the discontented elements in politics to overthrow the 
Government. Repington was the favoured confidant 
of the General Staff, whenever there were any 
criticisms that they wished to see directed against 
the War Cabinet and its policy. They supplied him 
with all the necessary material in the form of tit-bits 
of information, carefully selected, of course, and of a 
tendencious character. His diaries, where he records 
the interviews he had from time to time with Sir 
William Robertson and his principal coadjutor, the 
Director of Military Operations, Sir Frederick 
Maurice, and some mysterious person in the 
confidence of the War Office, who is referred to by 
Repington as “ X,” show how complete was his 
collaboration with the General Staff. 
The communication from their Military Corres- 
pondent appeared in the Morning Post on February 8th, 
and the same evening the Globe reprinted what they 
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called the “disquieting telegram” published by 

their contemporary. They further proceeded to 
pass upon it comments which are full 

Comments of of significance having regard to what 

the Globe happened subsequently :— 


“. . . It may be hoped that, as Mr. Asquith 
was responsible for entrusting the Higher Command 
to Sir Douglas Haig, as Commander-in-Chief in 
the field, and Sir William Robertson as Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff in London—who both 
to a peculiar degree enjoy the confidence of the 
British Army and the British nation—he will not 
stand by and allow this arrangement to be broken 
up to gratify the whim of any individuals, however 
important. It may also be hoped that the House 
of Commons, which claims to be the seat of power, 
will refuse to allow itself to be elbowed out of its 
proper functions, and that at least we may be 
allowed to know what is going on behind the 
scenes, a8 no arrangement can make for military 
efficiency that precipitates a crisis in our Higher 
Command on the eve of a new campaign. Is 
there or is there not a Generalissimo ? ” 


This article was sent to me by Lord Milner with 
the following covering letter :— 


“17 Great College Street, S.W., 
8/2/18. 
My dear Prime Minister, 
You have no doubt seen the enclosed from 
the Globe. 
I think the sooner we make a move the better. 
This kind of thing cannot be allowed to go on. 
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About Haig, I greatly doubt whether he would 

make common cause with only W.O. people 

against the Government. I think he 

Milner’s is too loyal to lend himself to such 
protest proceedings. 

On the other hand, I do think that 
he is likely to offer a resistance of his own to the 
proposal that he should allow any of his divisions 
to be placed in a General Reserve. He will use 
all the arguments with which we are so familiar, 
and he will never be convinced—as he is in- 
capable of seeing any point of view but his 
own—that the creation of a General Reserve may 
end in giving him a much larger army than he 
has at present. 

Now the creation of the General Reserve is the 
key of the whole business. It is not only clearly 
right in strategy, but it is the basis of our quite 
good understanding with the French. 

It is no use having a great rumpus and getting 
rid of Robertson, if the policy is to be side-tracked, 
for quite different reasons, by Haig. 

But Haig will, I believe, obey orders, if he once 
clearly understands that your mind is made up. 
And if he were to stick his toes in the ground, 
which I do not anticipate, it would be better to 
lose both Haig and Robertson than to continue 
at the mercy of both or either of them. The 
situation is much too critical for that and no time 
should be lost. The Army would be quite happy, 
if the worst came to the worst, with Plumer 
and Harrington vice Haig and Bertie Law- 
rence, and would not then so much care who 
was the C.I.G.S. Du Cane, in fact, would fill 
the bill. 
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‘ Plumer as C.-in-C.’ a brigadier fresh from the 
field said to me the other day, ‘ would be worth 
ten extra divisions.’ Extravagant, of course. I 
merely quote as showing that any change which 
brought Plumer more to the front would be 
popular. 

I don’t want this, I like the plan you sketched 
this morning. My only point is that, if Haig were 
intractable, I believe we could still deal with the 
situation. The one vital thing is, since there 
must be a change, that we should be able once 
for all to get free to do what we know to be 
right. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Miuner.” 


As it turned out, the letter underestimated the 
formidable difficulties to be encountered here and in 
France when it came to overruling the opposition of 
the military chiefs. In order to ease matters I 
proposed that Robertson should be our representative 
on the Board of Control. This involved his vacating 
the position of C.I.G.S. In that event it was pro- 
posed that Sir Henry Wilson should be appointed 
to that post. 

Sir Douglas Haig came over on the gth and I 
had an interview with him and the Secretary of 

State for War on the situation. I wrote 
My interview Milner the following letter which gives 
with Haig my impressions of that interview at the 
time :— 
“gth February, 1918. 
My dear Milner, 
I have had an afternoon of it with Haig and 
Derby. Haig was quite reasonable. He did not 
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quite like H. W. coming here, and thought the 
Army might be very shocked ; but he said that 
was a matter for the Government. In fact, his 
attitude was perfectly correct. Derby, Haig and 
Macpherson thought that to make Robertson 
Deputy would be to humiliate him, and they 
thought it quite unnecessary in view of the fact 
that Wilson was made the Chief Adviser of the 
Government. Subject to that, the document was 
signed by Derby, and he is to see the King later 
on about it. 

Wully is to be told to-morrow by Macpherson, 
who is motoring over to Eastbourne to communicate 
the news to him. Derby is delighted with our 
change of plans; and as we had only the choice 
of three or four doubtful second bests, I am firmly 
convinced that this is the best of them. 


Ever sincerely, 


D. Lioyp Grorce.” 


But although at that date Haig seems to have 
professed his readiness to stand honourably by the 
Versailles agreement to which he was a party, 
Robertson was not in the least propitiated. The 
Globe article was a clear indication that a formidable 
conspiracy was being worked up and that forces 
had already been gathered with a view to making 
a serious political attack on the Government in 
Parliament. Robertson and his friends meant this 
time to fight to a finish, and they had every hope of 
being able to build up a Parliamentary combination 
drawn from all parties which would reverse the 
Versailles decision, supplant the Government, and 
substitute for it one which would make Robertson 

vor, Vv w 
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virtual dictator for the rest of the War, as Hindenburg 
was in Germany and by the same means. 
The next step of this clique, in its reckless dis- 
regard of the interests of the nation in a Great 
War, transcends anything for which— 
Morning fortunately—there is any precedent in 
Post article any war ever waged by this country. 
The conspirators decided to publish the 
war plans of the Allies for the coming German offensive. 
Let it be borne in mind that these war plans were 
not amateur schemes sketched out by presumptuous 
politicians and forced on unwilling and horrified 
soldiers. They were prepared by a body of able 
and experienced Generals—one of them acknowledged 
to be far and away the greatest military brain and 
leader thrown up by the Allies. There was no 
politician present at the meetings of the military 
members of the Supreme War Council which initiated 
and worked out these plans. They were then 
further considered and discussed at a gathering 
where the two Commanders-in-Chief and Sir William 
Robertson were present, and there they were adopted 
unanimously, Haig and Pétain were there and never 
dissented. On the 11th February there appeared in 
the Morning Post a long article signed by Colonel 
Repington in which the proposal to set up a General 
Reserve under the command of General Foch was 
completely revealed to friend and foe alike. The 
article was headed :— 


“Tue War Councit. 
Paris Discussions. 


REMARKABLE REPORTS.” 
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It began by asseverating that :— 

“. , . Prime Ministers and others have recently 
resolved themselves into a Council of War, have 
rivalled it in strategy, and have exclusively occupied 
themselves in teaching soldiers how and where to 
make war.” 


As I have already pointed out, I was not present 
at the meetings of the Military Representatives of 
the Supreme War Council where these plans in the 
first instance were formulated, nor was any civilian 
representative there. Foch would be the last man 
to submit to any dictation on questions of strategy 
from any one, and certainly not from any civilian. 
He stood up to the redoubtable Clemenceau, who 
was his civilian chief, and that needed some 
courage. 

But the essence of the article comes when under 
the heading of “ A New Decision ” Colonel Repington 
disclosed the military plan for countering the im- 
pending German attack. This is how he defends 
his treachery :— 


‘*. , . Newspapers have been strictly enjoined 
not to refer to one of the chief results of the Council. 
In this way it is hoped that criticism will be burked. 
But there are times when we must take our courage 
in both hands and risk consequences. One of the 
decisions taken is against all sound principles and 
can only breed confusion in a defensive campaign 
such as that to which we are restricted at 
present... .” 


He then proceeds to give away the whole scheme : 
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the Reserve of manceuvre—its functions—the body 

set up to control it—the name of the 
Allied plans President ; and he emphasises the salient 
betrayed feature of the project, that it is to be 

independent of the two Commanders-in- 
Chief. There is a passage which shows that the 
inspiring motive of this malignant and treasonable 
article was not so much hatred of any particular 
politician—although Milner and I came in for 
special denunciation—but jealousy of authority con- 
ferred upon another set of Generals held up to 
contempt as “ the Versailles soldiers.” 


“, , . At present it is the duty of the Commander 
of the General Staff to issue the orders of the War 
Cabinet to the Armies. But now there interposes 
the Versailles soldiers, under the Presidency of 
General Foch, and the British General on this body 
is not apparently under the War Office, nor was 
he appointed by them. He owes his elevation to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s favour alone. . . .” 


The head and front of the “ Versailles soldiers ” 
was Foch, the greatest soldier of the War, and General 
Weygand, one of the ablest Staff officers produced by 
the War. With all respect for Sir William Robert- 
son’s admirable qualifications, he had not commanded 
in any of the battles fought in the War. In fact he had 
never been in action. His right-hand man and the 
architect of his downfall, Sir Frederick Maurice, was 
as comfortably placed as any politician in a Depart- 
ment at the War Office when the worst fighting of 
the War by the British Army began, and there he 
remained up to the hour of his dismissal. This 
invaluable piece of information as to the Allied plan 
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of campaign was passed on to the Germans by 
partisans in a quarrel between rival Generals. 
Repington, having exposed his real aim and 
motive, then incited the Army Council to an act of in- 
subordination against the Government :— 
A call 
fo revolt “...The Army Council will, I hope, 
make a firm and united stand in the 
interests of the rest of the Army, and will make the 
position perfectly clear. Everybody has to go 
‘ over the top’ sooner or later in this War, and it 
may now be the Army Council’s turn.” 


Which of the men on the Army Council had ever 
been “ over the top” in this War? The article ends 
by saying that “ this is the situation which Parliament 
must clear up in such a manner as it thinks 
best.” The Army having given the cue by 
rebelling against authority, Parliament was then 
“to do its bit.” 

Repington did not only disclose to the enemy the 
existence of the General Reserve, and its mechanism, 
but the entire plans of the Allies for the year. They 
were embodied in Resolutions which provided that 
the Allies would stand on the defensive in France, 
and resist the German attack with the scheme of the 
General Reserve, and that Allenby should take the 
offensive in Palestine. Repington’s article does not 
disclose in a general way the discussions of the 
Supreme War Council and its decisions ; he speaks 
with minute precision. He quotes from the very 
English text of the Minutes of the proceedings: he 
uses my own words as recorded then, “‘ the delivery 
of a knock-out blow to Turkey.” We had discussed 
Allenby’s difficulty, and this discussion is in the 
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Minutes. The words of the Minutes reappear in the 
Morning Post article : “ how long will it take for our 
broad-gauge railway” to advance? No one could 
doubt that Repington had seen the text of the Minutes 
of the proceedings of the Supreme War Council, and 
(it will be noted) the English text. In fact, Repington 
admits it: on February 4th, 1918, being in Paris, 
he wrote in his diary :— 


“ This morning there is published an official and 
completely fantastic compte rendu of the proceedings 
of the War Council. . . . It tells absolutely nothing 
of the decisions taken.” 


He could not know this (which was, of course, true) 
unless he had seen the text of the Minutes and of 
the Resolutions. 

I know nothing comparable to this betrayal in the 
whole of our history. It was immediately appreciated 
in Germany. The Morning Post article appeared on 
rith February; Professor Delbriick, the famous 
German authority on military and strategic questions, 
expressed his thanks for it in the issue of his magazine* 
of February 24th. He worked in close connection 
with the General Staff, and the information was 
evidently conveyed to him by their Intelligence 
Section. 

Repington’s betrayal might, and ought to have, 
decided the War. Professor Delbriick was one of the 
chief witnesses before the Commission of the Reichstag 
which later was to investigate the causes of the 
catastrophe of 1918 and his views, set out in writing, 
were virtually adopted by the Commission. These 
views are to be found at rather greater length in a 

. © The Preussische Jakrbuch, 
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book of his.* He pays me the compliment of saying 
that my plan for the Allies—a defensive in France 
and an offensive side-show elsewhere, would also have 
been the best plan for Germany to pursue, and, in 
terms, states that “Lloyd George, the civilian, 
appreciated the military experiences of the first 
four years better than Ludendorff.”t Repington’s 
disclosures, as he points out, enabled the German 
High Command to execute such a plan in perfect 
security. For it informed the German High 
Command that the Allies were not to take the 
offensive in France, and so enabled German divisions 
to be moved elsewhere from France without any 
risk. Delbriick was a Nationalist in politics and 
highly patriotic: great as were Repington’s services 
to Germany, yet Delbriick is shocked by its 
perfidy, and applies the word “ treason” (Landes- 
verrat) to it.t 

This extraordinary effusion was given prominence 
in the columns of the Morning Post and the benediction 
of a leading article. Had it appeared in the Daily 
Herald or the Forward or any other Socialist journal, 
we should have been constantly reminded in every 
political conflict waged since, how the Socialists 
betrayed secret information of great military 
value to the enemy at the most critical stage of 
the War. 

Entries in the Repington Diaries show that this 

was not an indiscretion due to the 
Derby refuses impulse of an individual but that it was 
the rabets the first move in a concerted attack on 
a very wide front. 

©“ Ludendorf’s Selbstportrit.” 

t Ibid., p. 52. 

t Ibid, p. ss. 
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Here is an extract :-— 


“Saturday, gth February. Met Gwynne at 
the Bath Club. We compared notes and exper- 
iences. After I had told him what I had learned, 
he told me that there was a big row on here, and 
that he hoped the Army Council were all going 
to stand firm, Asquith has stated that he will 
speak on the debate on the Address next Tuesday, 
and Gwynne and I agreed that I should write and 
expose the Paris proceedings either Monday or 
Tuesday. Gwynne is going to see Derby and try 
to hearten him up, and is all for fighting this 
matter out.” 


Great pressure from many quarters was brought 
to bear on Lord Derby to join the conspirators. They 
were under the impression that they had captured 
his sympathies and they were profoundly disappointed 
when subsequently he failed to follow their fortunes. 
I am convinced that they were not justified in relying 
upon his co-operation. There was soon evidence 
that the ramifications were not confined to one party. 
A body calling itself the Unionist War Committee 
in the Commons “ passed strong resolutions warmly 
condemning the attacks on the Generals.” These 
resolutions were brought to me by Lord Salisbury. 
I challenged him to point to one attack which I had 
made or encouraged on the Generals. Whatever 
I might think of them personally, I knew the impor- 
tance of not undermining public confidence in them 
as long as they held their positions. The moment 
the Army lost their belief in their leaders they could 
not be expected any longer to face the horrors of the 
battlefield. or to endure the chronic discomfort of the 
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trenches. The mutiny in the French Army had 
taught us what might be expected from troops that 
had ceased to trust their Generals. At home I 
knew that such a feeling would spread the unrest. I 
therefore went so far as to take no steps to correct the 
impression of resounding victories created by false or 
incomplete reports from the front and in ali my public 
utterances I referred in eulogistic terms to Haig 
personally. My only public criticism was directed to 
the lack of co-ordination between the Allied Armies. 
It is one of the greatest difficulties encountered by 
statesmen who have the supreme responsibility of 
directing the resources of a country in a war and are 
held accountable to public opinion for failure, that 
they cannot always openly state the facts as they 
know them until the conflict is over. And the 
necessity of pouring glowing panegyrics on Generals 
who did not merit the praise lavished on them, 
made it less easy—indeed almost impossible-—-to 
correct their calamitous errors. All this I pointed 
out to my critics at this time. But nothing availed. 
The train had been laid and I knew that when 
Parliament met it would be fired. The powder 
for the assailants was supplied from the War 
Office. 
The treachery of the Morning Post was considered at 
a meeting of the Cabinet held on the day of the 
Cabinet publication. The War Cabinet recog- 
discusses nised that :— 
Morning 
Post. article “ The article appeared to give valuable 
military information to the enemy, and constituted 
a definite breach of Regulation 18 of the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations, and also a defiance 
of the decision of the War Cabinet, as to the 
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undesirability of any reference being made in 
British newspapers regarding the formation or 
command of a General Inter-Allied Reserve.” 


As a proof that Lord Derby was not implicated in 
these intrigues, I have a note taken at the time which 
showed that he denounced the article in question as 
clearly of a most mischievous character. He believed 
that it had been written from Paris, and said that it 
was clear that Colonel Repington had become 
acquainted with information of a secret and confi- 
dential character which had now been made public 
by the Editor of the Moming Post. Whether the 
plans were improperly revealed to Repington in 
London or Paris, they ought never to have been made 
public, 

The Director of Military Intelligence stated that he 
had understood the article in question had been 
submitted to the Press Bureau on the previous 
evening. The Press Bureau had communicated with 
him, and Sir Edward Cook had informed him that 
he had told the Editor that the article infringed 
Regulation 18 under the Defence of the Realm 
Act, and ignored the special request issued to the 
Press on the 4th February.* 

Sir Edward Cook read to the War Cabinet portions 
of the article in its original form as first submitted to 
the Press Bureau. He said he had endeavoured 
to censor it, but its whole character was such that 
amendment was practically impossible. He had 
accordingly returned it to Mr. Gwynne with a letter 
conveying the warning above described. In spite 
of this fact, the article had appeared in a slightly 
amended form. 

* Press Bureau, Serial D.6az. 
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I pointed out that this was not the first occasion on 
which Colonel Repington had written articles for 
publication which were of the utmost value to the 
enemy. Further, in connection with the Cabinet 
inquiries regarding the man-power situation, Colonel 
Repington had written articles, published by the 
Morning Post, containing figures regarding our strength 
and reserves. In fact Repington in his diaries boasts 
of these feats: he writes on January 24th, 1918: 
“« My article exposing the failure of the War Cabinet 
to maintain the Army came out in the Morning Post 
to-day without going to the Press Bureau and caused 
much excitement.” Also an article damaging to 
British interests had been sent by him for publication 
in America. 

It was decided to consult the Solicitor-General and 
the Director of Public Prosecutions. In the subse- 
quent discussion, the Solicitor-General called attention 
to the fact that the Supreme Council at Versailles 
had on the 6th February passed a Resolution on the 
subject of the danger of Press revelations of the plans 
adopted at the recent Meeting. This Resolution 
said :— 


“The Military Representatives wish respectfully 
to draw the attention of the Governments 
represented on the Supreme War Council to the 
undesirability for military reasons, of any public 
discussion in the Press or otherwise of the arrange- 
ments now being taken in hand for the creation 
and employment of an Inter-Allied General 
Reserve.” 


It was urged that unless action was taken in a case 
such as this against a wealthy and prominent London 
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newspaper, it would be quite impossible to take 
proceedings if necessary against smaller Labour 
newspapers in future. 

The difficulty we experienced was in framing the 
charge in such a way as to make it impossible to give 

further publicity to the actual plans agreed 
culprits 4 Upon at Versailles. Any implication that 
eb fined the article contained a disclosure of the 

teal character of the Versailles scheme 
would in itself aggravate the mischief. The charge 
had therefore to be confined to a breach of one of the 
Regulations of the Defence of the Realm. The 
culprits thus escaped with a fine. 

Repington published with pride a letter he received 
after his conviction from Sir William Robertson, in 
the course of which this General Officer, who but 
recently held the most exalted office in the British 
Army, writes to a person who has been convicted of 
publishing the secret plans of the Allied Armies, 
condoling with him on the greatness of his sacrifice, 
and assures him that they had both done what was 
best for the country. No wonder he adds, “I am 
heartily sick of the whole sordid business of the past 
month ”—Sordid indeed ! 

It did not end with the publication of the details 
of the Allied military plans in the Press. A concerted 

effort was made to secure even more 
Debate in details and fuller and more authentic 
Parliament publicity in Parliament. No prosecution 

would lie against a Minister who was 
forced by Parliamentary pressure to furnish 
information. 

Parliament met on the 12th February. It had been 
conveyed to me that Asquith as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion would interrogate me as to recent events. But 
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I was unable to ascertain through the recognised 
channels of communication what questions were to 
be put to me, although I endeavoured to do so. ‘I 
was told that Asquith was out of town and would not 
be back before the meeting of the House. I mention 
this fact because something turns on it. I informed 
his Deputy, Mr. Reginald M‘Kenna, that I was 
prepared to give Mr. Asquith personally and pri- 
vately the information he sought as to the Versailles 
decisions but that I could not do so in public for 
obvious reasons. I received no reply to this com- 
munication. Mr. Asquith made no allusion to it 
in his speech and proceeded to demand a public 
revelation of what had occurred in reference to the 
Reserves. I had therefore to inform the House of the 
offer I had made. 
Asquith, with the skill of the practised debater, 
opened the attack with a glowing eulogy on the “ two 
great soldiers,’ Sir Douglas Haig and 
Asquith’s Sir William Robertson. ‘“ There are no 
attack two men in the whole of Europe whose 
military judgment I would more unhesi- 
tatingly accept.” The fight against the Government 
was to be presented in the form of an issue between 
Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson on the 
one hand and myself on the other. It was a dexterous 
move. He meant to use the popularity of these two 
distinguished soldiers as a weapon with which to slay 
the Government. He then proceeded to cross- 
examine me as to the Versailles decision. He 
disclaimed any desire to seek information as to the 
result of the deliberations of the Conference so far 
as they related to military and strategic operations. 
But he wanted to know in what respect the Allied 
Governments had departed from their promise not 
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to confer any executive authority on the Supreme 
Council, and what were the new functions and new 
duties undertaken by theCouncil. Thisis exactly what 
I proposed to give him in private had he responded 
to my invitation. But it must have been obvious 
to him—for he must have been fully informed on the 
subject by the General Staff with whom he was in 
touch—that I could not reveal the executive func- 
tions given to the Board without also disclosing the 
strategic purpose we had in view of the creation of a 
General Reserve and the way in which it would work 
in the battle. And I could not give information 
to the House as to the extent to which our decision 
affected the powers either of the Chief of the General 
Staff or the Commander-in-Chief without entering 
fully into details as to the working of our plan and the 
constitution of the Board that would exercise the 
control. 
At the time I was suffering from a severe cold 
with a temperature, but I felt that only one who 
had attended the deliberations of the 
NG bl Allied statesmen and Generals could 
4*?Y deal with the situation. I replied to 
Asquith :— 


“ My Rt. Hon. friend asked me a question with 
regard to the Versailles Conference, and he seemed 
to think that it was possible to answer without 
giving away any information as to the conduct 
of our actual military operations. There is no use 
giving partial information, and I think that if he 
reflects—even from the indications which he has 
seen as to the character of the decisions there—he 
will find that it is impossible to make any statement 
to the House as to the decisions which were taken 
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without giving information as to the plans of the 
Allies...” 


I pointed out how the situation had changed since 
November owing to the certainty that Russia had 
withdrawn from the War and that, in spite of pledges 
given by her to the contrary to the Russians, Germany 
was withdrawing troops from that frontier in order 
to attack us in the West :— 


“ That was the situation with which we were 
confronted at Versailles. Up to this year, there 
was no attack which the Germans could bring to 
bear upon either our Army or the French Army 
which could not, in the main, be dealt with by the 
reserves of each individual Army. The situation 
is completely changed by the enormous reinforce- 
ments brought from the East to the West ; and the 
Allied representatives at Versailles had to con- 
sider the best method of dealing with the situation, 
which was a completely different one from any 
situation with which they had been previously 
confronted. They had to deal with a situation 
where it may be necessary—where it is absolutely 
essential—that the whole strength of the Allied 
Armies—France, Great Britain, Italy and America 
—should be made available for the point at which 
the attack comes. Where will the blow come? 
Will it come here or there? Who can tell? All 
you know is that it is preparing. They have got a 
gigantic railway system behind which they may 
swing troops here or there. It is essential that 
arrangements should be made by which the Allies 
shall treat their Armies as one, to meet the danger 
and menace wherever it comes. 
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That was the problem with which we were con- 
fronted at Versailles. If we had not dealt with it, 
we should have been guilty of a gross dereliction of 
duty. What happened there? In the old Con- 
ferences to which I have been accustomed military 
members met together, and when the civilian 
members met, the military members came with a 
written document saying what they had decided. 
I do not mind saying that at such a Conference, 
to discuss strategy was a pure farce. But here you 
had, for purposes of decisions, civilian members 
and military members sitting together for four 
or five days. The Commanders-in-Chief were 
there, the Chiefs of the Staffs, the military repre- 
sentatives of the Supreme Council and the Prime 
Ministers of the three countries, and other Minis- 
ters as well. The military members took part 
just as freely as the civilian members in the dis- 
cussions, and there was an interchange of views 
during the whole of the time. And let me say that, 
as the result, complete unanimity was reached. 
There was not a division of opinion upon any 
resolution that was ultimately come to.” 


I then referred to the Repington disclosures :— 


“With regard to this critical action which is 
involved in the extension of the Versailles powers, 
I must speak with caution, because I 
betraying am talking about military decisions 
valuable in the War Council. I wish there 
information had been someone in Germany, or in 
Austria, whose ears were glued to the keyhole, 
when the War Council of Austria and Germany 
sat, and that he had published their decisions in the 
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newspapers! The man who had done that and 
could tell us what arrangements the Austrians and 
the Germans had together come to, in order: to 
co-ordinate most effectually their plans to attack 
our forces, would be worth many army corps to the 
Allies. 

When I talk about the War Council and its 
decisions I have to do so with caution, because if 
information is given to the enemy, I had rather the 
responsibility were on othershouldersthan mine. . . . 
There are millions of gallant lives depending upon 
it, the honour of the State, the safety of our native 
land depends upon it—these great war aims, 
upon which the future of the world depends, turn 
upon it. To give away information which would 
imperil these is treason beyond description, and I 
decline to participate in it. It is enough for me 
to say that the decisions come to there were come 
to unanimously. We have to consider the best 
methods of carrying them out.” 


I begged Asquith :— 
“*.,, not to press the Government to give informa- 
tion which any intelligence officer on the other side 
would gladly pay large sums of money to get, as to 
the arrangements which this country and the Allies 
have made for countering that great blow.” 


Mr. Asquith resented the implication that he was 
asking for information of that kind. I replied that 
I felt certain he had no wish to do so, but that I 
wanted him to realise that if I were to give the 
information to the House it would also be giving it 
to the enemy. I reminded him that I had offered 


vor. V x 
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to convey to him personally in confidence the whole 
of the Versailles decisions. I continued :— 


‘“*,.. When you are conducting a war, there are 
questions which a Government must decide. The 
House of Commons, if it is not satisfied, has in 
my judgment but one way of dealing with the 
situation ; it can change that Government. But 
to try and discuss military decisions — 

Mr. AsguitH : I made no such request. 

Tue Prime Minister: Believe me, this is a 
military decision. Does my right hon. friend 
know what it means? I say it is a military decision 
—a military decision of the first magnitude—and a 
military decision where some of the greatest 
soldiers of the Allies were present and to which they 
contributed. 

Mr. G. Lampert: Did Sir Douglas Haig and 
Sir William Robertson approve these decisions ? 

Tue Prime Minister: Certainly; they were 
present there, and all those representatives 

approved. I could carry it further 
Appeal for with regard to that. (Hon. MEempers : 
confidence No, No! and an Hon. Memper: 

*Do not be drawn!’) It is very 
difficult under these circumstances, because the 
House must realise that I am anxious not to give 
information which would be of the slightest help 
to the enemy. There is only one way when we go 
to councils of war—you must leave it to those who 
are there to decide, and if you have no confidence 
in them, whether they be military or whether they 
be civil, there is only one way, and that is to change 
them. But to go on and discuss these matters in 
the newspapers, whether on one side or the other— 
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and if you begin discussing them on one side you 
are bound to have discussion on the other—makes 
war direction impossible—absolutely impossible ! ” 


In conclusion I made an appeal to the House and 
to the Press :— 


“.. I have been fighting hard against these 
paragraphs appearing in the Press. There is 
nothing that makes the work of government more 
difficult than discussions of strategical questions 
going on in the Press, and I appeal to the House 
of Commons, and I appeal outside the House of 
Commons to those who are interested in secing 
this War conducted efficiently, to prevent dis- 
cussions of this kind going on. If the House of 
Commons and the country are not satisfied with 
the conduct of the War, and if they think there 
is any Government which can conduct it better, 
then it is their business, in God’s name, to put 
that other Government in! But as long as the 
House of Commons retains its confidence in 
the Government, then I say it ought to allow 
the Government a full and free hand in the 
direction of the War.” 


For all practical purposes this concluded the de- 
bate. The House was clearly satisfied with the 
explanation given. 

I was hopeful that after the full discussion in the 
House and the failure of the opposition to make any 

case that stirred sentiment either in or 
Problem of — out of the House against the Versailles 
Robertson's decisions, Sir William Robertson would 
see the wisdom of reconciling himself to 
the situation, I was anxious not to complicate 
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matters by dismissing Generals. Robertson had won 
confidence as an administrator which was fully 
justified both by his organisation as Quartermaster- 
General in France and by the way he pulled things 
together at the War Office. But he also had built 
up for himself a reputation as a great strategist 
which was not justified by any achievement in the 
studies of peace-time or in the active planning of 
war-time. He had thus acquired a fame in the 
popular estimation far beyond anything his record 
would warrant. There had been much praise but 
no criticism. In war open detraction of Generals is 
deprecated—on the other hand, laudation, however 
extravagant, is encouraged. This method gives con-~ 
fidence to the Army at the front and to the public 
at home, Any public suggestion that the Army 
leaders are unfit or untrustworthy would demoralise 
the troops. This necessity places statesmen at a 
considerable disadvantage in their dealings with the 
military chiefs. I could not have published my 
memorandum on Passchendaele or pointed out how 
its predictions had been fulfilled. Had I over- 
ridden him without publishing my full reasons I 
should have been told I was interfering in matters 
for which I was not qualified by experience or 
training to express an opinion, and that I was setting 
aside the judgment of men to whom I and others 
had induced millions to entrust their lives. In 
France, in Germany, in Italy, in Russia, as well as 
in our own country, it had been a source of almost 
insuperable difficulty in securing the best leadership 
for the Army. In Germany, where Generals could 
point to a dazzling array of great victories in every 
battlefield, they acquired such authority that they 
dominated the Government in matters exclusively 
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within the sphere of Ministers. In France, Joffre 
almost achieved that influence during the first years 
of the War. No doubt Robertson had been per- 
suaded by the sycophants, whom great power without 
criticism always breeds, that he could establish a 
similar dictatorship in this country, and that this 
was his opportunity. He made up his mind to 
challenge a definite conclusion with the War Cabinet. 
He was convinced that the Government had lost 
whatever popularity it had ever acquired—that the 
nation would welcome a change—that there were 
forces in Parliament, drawn from every Party, strong 
enough to effect a coup—and that the issue between 
generals and politicians was well chosen. Robertson 
therefore dug in his stubborn toes. He refused the 
offer of a position on the Board of Control ifit involved 
his surrender of the position of C.I.G.S. He insisted 
that the Chief of the Staff should be ex officio member 
with power to appoint a deputy when he was unable 
to attend. 

I was determined that the military representative 
at Versailles should not be a mere mouthpiece or 

i instrument of the Chief of the Staff, just 
Gosatee a deputy who could not go beyond limited 
and C.IG.S. instructions sent him from England by a 
offered him chief who had not heard the argument or 
even the proposals to be debated. That would have 
been a farce. Robertson would have probably sent 
there the subservient and rather unbalanced Frederick 
Maurice, one of those foolish devotees who bring 
the idols they worship to their downfall, This 
intention is recorded in Wilson’s Diaries.* Maurice 
would have done just what he was told and no more. 
He did not possess the independence or the judgment 
© Major-General Caldwell : “ Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson,” Vol. IT, p. 22. 
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which would have given to his chief the impartial 
information and good counsel which would have 
enabled him to form a sound opinion. From any 
point of view there could not have been a poorer 
choice. The Cabinet therefore presented Robertson 
with the alternative of either going there himself 
or remaining as C.1.G.S. at the War Office. In 
either case we made it clear that the Versailles 
nominee must meet his Allied coadjutors on equal 
terms and therefore must be free and unfettered. 
Robertson refused the nomination and challenged 
the whole Versailles decision, 
During these critical days the chill I had con- 
tracted laid me up and I was unable to attend the 
Cabinet. I saw my colleagues in my 
Balfour's it TOOMs especially Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
parure wih Milner and Mr. Balfour. The last was 
reluctant to let Robertson go, and felt 
certain that a good deal of his attitude was duc to 
pique and a thorough dislike of Sir Henry Wilson, 
whom he suspected to be the alternative nomination. 
I told Balfour that if he could persuade Robertson 
to be reasonable I had no desire to have a rupture 
with him. He promised to interview him. Here 
is his account of the conversation, which he sent me 
at the time :— 


“ Foreign Office, 
15th February, 1918. 
Norrs oF A CONVERSATION WHICH I HAD 
WITH THE C.I.G.S. on THuRSDAY, 
14TH FEBRUARY, I918, AT 3.30 P.M. 


By request of the Cabinet, I went to see General 
Robertson yesterday afternoon, in order if possible 
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to persuade him either to retain the position of 
Chief of the Staff on its traditional lines; or, if 
he preferred it, to take the post of Military Member 
of the Allied War Council at Versailles. 

I pointed out to him that the Government 
gave him the alternative of accepting either of 
the two great Staff appointments connected 
with the conduct of the War on the Western 
Front. It seemed to me that they could do no 
more, and that, on public grounds, he ought to 
accept. 

General Robertson observed, repeatedly and with 
great insistence, that the fact of his having been 
offered whichever of the two posts he preferred 
had, in his view, nothing to do with the question. 
If his objection had merely been that the powers 
now given to the Council at Versailles, and there- 
fore to the British Member of it, overshadowed 
the position of the C.1.G.S., it might have con- 
ceivably been worth while to transfer his activities 
from London to Versailles. But this was not his 
point of view at all. He objected to the new 
system,* and he equally objected to it whether he 
was expected to take a share in working it as 
C.1.G.S. or to take a share in working it as Military 
Member of the Supreme War Council. An ob- 
jectionable object in the middle of a table (to 
use his own metaphor) was equally objectionable 
from whichever end of the table you looked at it. 

I did my best to persuade him that the responsi- 
bility of refusing a great position at the most 
critical moment of the War was one which he 
was hardly justified in taking. Extreme cases 
might be conceived, in which the machine to be 
He had approved of it in his speech at Versailles, vide p. 2735. 
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worked was so obviously fated to break down 
that no man could be required to undertake the 
duty of working it. But it seemed to me impossible 
to say this of the present plan. Doubtless every 
scheme for introducing some measure of unity 
into the working of four different armies, under 
four different Commanders-in-Chief and four 
different General Staffs, belonging to four different 
nations, was open to objection, and holes could 
easily be picked in it. The Germans had, and 
must continue to have, an advantage over the 
Allies in the matter of unity of command. But it 
seemed to me, though I had nothing to do with 
the contrivance of the Versailles plan, that, with 
a little goodwill, it could be made to work 
smoothly and efficiently ; and that, if this were 
so, I thought he should consider it his duty to 
work the plan. 

We discussed the matter on these lines for 
over half an hour; I regret to say with no result 
at all. 

General Robertson was very anxious that 
the scheme should be so modified that the 
Military Member at Versailles should be the 
subordinate and representative of the C.I.G.S. 
In that case he would be quite ready either to 
retain the position of Chief of the Staff or go to 
Versailles. 

I had, however, no commission from the Cabinet 
to discuss a scheme which had, I gathered, already 
been rejected at the late Conference, nor indeed 
was I qualified to do so. 

A. J. B.” 


On that Memorandum it was evident to the Cabinet 
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that they were up against a graver issue even than 

the one raised by the Versailles decision. 
iiaeat of — It was now a question whether the Govern- 
"helation ment of the day should submit to military 

dictation on a matter where they were 
by every constitutional precedent the supreme 
authority. The Inter-Allied Governments, including 
ours, were all represented at Versailles: their prin- 
cipal military advisers were also present. The de- 
cision taken there received the unanimous assent of 
both the civilian and military representatives of all 
the Allied nations. Even if the British Government 
had desired to alter the decision, they could not have 
done so without reopening the question with their 
Allies. A debate had taken place in Parliament on 
this very issue and the action of the Government 
was not challenged in the Division Lobby. Now an 
eminent and highly placed soldier, who was present 
at the Versailles Conference and acquiesced in the 
plan, took upon himself the responsibility of brushing 
it on one side. If the Government surrendered, 
then a military dictatorship would have been an 
accomplished fact. The Government of the day 
would have been as impotent in the face of protests 
or vetoes or orders issued by Robertson here as the 
German Chancellor and his Ministers had become 
after July, 1916, when confronted by the peremptory 
messages of Hindenburg and Ludendorff. We were 
bound to take a stand at the risk of much misunder- 
standing and the chance of a Parliamentary defeat. 
The War Cabinet were unanimous. There were, 
however, influential Ministers outside the Cabinet who 
gave trouble, and at least two threatened to resign. 
One of them—and he was by no means the least 
influential—actually placed his resignation in my 
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hands. The situation for the moment seemed pre- 
carious. Nevertheless, we determined to stand or 
fall by the Versailles decision. 

When Robertson refused to continue as C.1.G.S. 
on the terms we offered, he in effect resigned. The 
Choosi Cabinet therefore took steps to find a 

sing 
Robertson's Successor. It was not an easy matter. 
successor: The obvious person for the post was Sir 
character of Henry Wilson. But like all men of 
Sir H. Wilson y niant gifts and marked personality he 
had not only fervent admirers but implacable 
opponents—in the Army. Professional officers were 
sharply divided into these two schools. The men 
at the top were strongly anti-Wilson. Some actively 
disliked him: most of them distrusted him. Both 
schools were right. He possessed intellectual gifts 
which justified admiration. But he also had attributes 
which explained and, to a large extent, gave warrant 
for the suspicion and lack of confidence so widely 
felt in him. He was whimsical almost to the point 
of buffoonery. He answered a serious question or 
expounded a grave problem in a vein of facetious 
and droll frivolity which was undignified in a man 
of his grave responsibilities. Habitually he jested 
over questions of life and death. This habit detracted 
from the weight and authority which his position 
and capacity ought to have given to his counsel. 
He had undoubtedly the nimblest intelligence amongst 
the soldiers of high degree. He had also a lucidity 
of mind and therefore of expression which was given 
to none of his professional rivals. It was a delight 
to hear him unravel and expound a military problem. 
For that reason he was specially helpful in a council 
of civilians. But he had no power of decision. 
That is why he failed in the field. For the same 





Ficld-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson 
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reason he was not a complete success in council. 
He shrank from the responsibility of the final word, 
even in advice. I was always perplexed to know 
what to think ofhim. His friends had an extravagant 
opinion of his ability. They credited him with 
genius of a high order. I had been taught to suspect 
him, but only for political reasons. I was conscious 
of these prejudices and of their origin and was thus 
on guard against them. For that reason J discounted 
too much all my instinctive doubts about him. 
I always felt that the views of politicians about his 
merits or demerits had no reference to his military 
qualifications. They were formed from motives of 
political association and were therefore not impartial. 
Asquith hated him for his implication in the Curragh 
mutiny. For the same reason he was an undoubted 
favourite with Bonar Law, Milner and Carson. But 
neither Asquith nor the Unionist leaders judged him 
fairly as a soldier. They were much too prejudiced 
either for him or against him on partisan grounds. I 
did my best always during the War to discard political 
bias in my choice of men for service in any capacity. 
I did not think Wilson the ideal man for the post, 
but he was much the best brain I had met in the 
upper ranks of our professional army and he did this 
country a memorable service ; from the beginning he 
appreciated the genius of Foch, which was by no 
means perceived even by the French General Staff. 
His was the only military mind—French or English— 
subtle enough to understand the super-subtlety of 
Foch’s genius. 

However, I realised that the fact of this highly 
controverted and controverting personality being in 
the background of the discussion complicated the 
issue. Wilson was the living embodiment of the 
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Versailles idea. He was partly responsible for it. 
This was generally known. For that reason a large 
number of Liberals whom in ordinary circumstances 
I could have relied upon to fight against military 
dictatorship in any shape or form swung right behind 
the military clique. And so did the Irish. What an 
ironical situation ! The Liberals, who in 1914 fought 
an attempt at a military overlordship engineered by 
Wilson, now, because of their hatred of his intrigue, 
backed up a more dangerous conspiracy to establish 
a military dictator. On the other hand, the instigator 
and organiser of the effort of the soldiers in 1914 to 
override Parliament had become, only four years 
later, the champion and the standard bearer of the 
resistance of the Government of the day to a similar 
conspiracy. But I have seen these paradoxical 
situations so often in politics that they have long ago 
ceased to surprise me. 
I am -bound, however, to acknowledge that the 
friendship, amounting to affection, with which Wilson 
: was regarded by powerful members of 
Wilson's the War Cabinet helped to win their 
the Cabinet adhesion to the change at the War 
Office. Balfour, Derby and Robert Cecil 
were not of the number. They inclined the other 
way. But with Balfour, his interview with Robertson 
settled him. The other two were still recalcitrant, 
or rather one was hesitant and the other definitely 
captious. In the circumstances I thought it desirable 
to offer the post of C.1.G.S. to a soldier who com- 
manded the respect and confidence of the whole 
Army without distinction of rank and of the nation 
without reference to party. I therefore first of all 
offered it to Plumer, who was then in command of 
the British’ Army on the Italian Front. I had con- 
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sulted Haldane, who knew the Army well, and he 
had warned me against Plumer. He was fully alive 
to his fighting qualities, but thought little of his 
intelligence. He considered him quite unfitted for 
the duties of Chief of the Staff. Plumer, however, 
settled the matter by declining the post. He made 
it clear that his sympathies were with Robertson, 
I am not sure whether he decided on merits or out 
of personal loyalty. The Cabinet, therefore, fell 
back on Wilson. There was no other obvious 
alternative. 
Haig and Derby came over on Sunday, the 17th 
February, to see me at my cottage at Walton Heath. 
ee We discussed the whole position for 
pa hours. Haig put up no fight for Robert- 
tad ‘Haig. son. He clearly did not approve of his 
defiance of a decision come to by the 
Government. I thought it right to inform him that 
Derby had placed his resignation in my hands. I 
was under the impression that he had a great regard 
and respect for his civilian chief. I was anxious 
to find out at once whether that would affect his 
attitude. I was surprised to discover that, so far 
from the news disturbing him, he sniffed it aside 
with an expression of contempt. He had a poor 
opinion of Derby’s stalwartness, and did not hesitate 
to show it. Haig himself had no intention of 
resigning and gave no indication that he was not 
prepared to accept the Versailles decision. He 
pointed out that as it was now becoming evident that 
the German attack would be on the British Front it 
would not be possible to take any of his reserves 
away from that front. I assured him that I felt 
confident Foch was fully aware of that fact and 
would not contemplate the folly of sending away 
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troops to a sector which was not threatened. He 
expressed himself as being quite satisfied with that 
assurance. He never then objected to the plan by 
which the General Reserve would be placed under 
the command of Foch. Wilson saw Haig that evening 
at his house at Kingston and Haig told him that: 
* All these quarrels had nothing to do with him, 
and that he was prepared to accept whatever was 
decided by the Cabinet, and then play up all he 
could.” 
When Haig left me, Derby remained behind to 
place his resignation in my hands for the third time 
during the past 24 hours. This time he 
Derby's insisted that it was irrevocable. He ex- 
regret plained that he did not do so because 
of any disagreement with the line taken 
by the Cabinet, but out of loyalty to the men with 
whom he had worked at the War Office. And he 
told me his decision was final. As soon, therefore, 
as he left I got on the telephone to Bonar Law and 
we agreed that the vacant Secretaryship of State 
should be offered—subject to the King’s consent— 
to Austen Chamberlain. He was out of town at 
the time, but-he motored to London at Bonar Law’s 
request. Before, however, he reached Downing 
Street, Ian Macpherson, the Under-Secretary for 
the War Office, called at 11, Downing Street to 
inform Bonar Law that he had succeeded in per- 
suading Derby to withdraw his resignation! The 
following day Bonar Law reported the appointment 
of Henry Wilson to the Cabinet and it was approved 
by them without a single protest. But the struggle 
was by no means over. 
Letters appeared in the Press which showed that 
the issue.was to be fought out in Parliament, and 
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the line upon which it was to be fought was indicated 
very definitely in the critical journals. As one of 
them put it :— 


“The House of Commons, as representing 
the nation, has got to choose between the 
two men, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir William 
Robertson, and to choose between them with 
regard to a military question. That is the true 
issue. No one can be at one and the same 
time on the side of the Prime Minister and 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. (Sir 
William Robertson has told us that he has not 
resigned.)”” 


I decided to make a statement in the House of 
Commons on the 1gth. I quote two or three extracts 
from that statement :— 


“The Government were extremely anxious to 
retain the services of Sir William Robertson as 
Chief of Staff as long as that was 
My statement compatible with the policy on which 
in Parliament they had decided, in common with 
the Allied Governments, after pro- 
longed consultation at Versailles. It is a matter 
of the deepest regret to the Government that it was 
found to be incompatible with that policy to 
retain the services of so distinguished a soldier. 
If the policy be right, no personalities should 
stand in the way of its execution, however valuable, 
however important, however distinguished. If the 
policy be wrong, no personalities and no Govern- 
ment ought to stand in the way of its being instantly 
defeated. 
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What is the policy? I have already explained 
to the House. . . . It is not merely the policy of 
this Government. It is the policy of the great 
Allied Governments in council. There is absolutely 
no difference between our policy and the policy of 
France, Italy and America in this respect. In 
fact, some of the conclusions to which we came 
at Versailles were the result of very powerful 
representations made by the representatives 
of other Governments, notably the American 
Government. That policy is a policy which 
is based on the assumption that the Allies 
hitherto have suffered through lack of concerted 
and co-ordinated effort. There was a very 
remarkable quotation in yesterday’s Manchester 
Guardian which, if the House will permit me, I 
will read, because I think it gives the pith of 
the whole controversy :— 


‘Some great soldier once said that to find 
the real effective strength of an alliance you 
must halve its nominal resources to allow for the 
effect of divided counsels and dispersed effort.’ 


Our purpose and our policy has been to get 
rid of that halving of the resources of the Allies, 
so that, instead of dispersion of effort, there should 
be concentration and unity of effort. There is a 
saying attributed to a very distinguished living 
French statesman, which is rather cynical, that— 


‘The more he knows of this War, the less 
convinced he is that Napoleon was a great 
soldier, for the simple reason that Napoleon had 
only to fight coalitions all his life ’*.” 
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I then recapitulated the effect of the Versailles 
proposals, and I gave my reason for the final decision 
of the Versailles Supreme War Council not to appoint 
the Chiefs of the Staff as members of the Board 
controlling the Reserves and for according to them 
an independent position :— 


“©... Nobody could tell where a decision 
would have to be taken. The men who take 
the decision ought to be within 
Reasons for half an hour’s reach. Eight hours, ten 
Hated hours might be fatal. We felt it was 
essential that whatever body you set 
up should be a body of men who were there at 
least within half an hour of the time when the 
Council would have to sit, in order to take a 
decision. Nobody knows what movement the 
Germans may make. There may be a sudden 
move here or there, and preconceived plans may 
be completely shattered by some movement taken 
by the enemy. Therefore, it was essential that the 
body to decide should be a body sitting continuously 
in session. 

The third reason was this: Not merely have 
they to take decision instantly, but they ought to 
be there continually sitting together, comparing 
notes, and discussing developments from day to 
day, because a situation which appears like this 
to-day may be absolutely changed to-morrow. 
You may have a decision in London, and telegraph 
it over to Versailles, but by the time it reaches 
there you may have a complete change in the whole 
situation. Therefore, we felt it was essential that 
these men should be sitting together, so that 
whatever change in the situation took place they 

VOL. V y 
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could compare notes, discuss the thing together, 
and be able to come to a decision, each helping the 
other to arrive at that decision. . . . 

If the Chiefs of the Staff sat in Paris, it meant 
that the Governments would be deprived for long 
periods of their principal military advisers, at a 
critical time, and at a time when action on other 
vital matters on other fronts might be required. 
Therefore, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
moment it comes to be examined—although we 
examined it with the greatest predisposition in its 
favour—it was found to be absolutely unworkable, 
for the simple reason that the moment the Chief 
of the Staff went to Paris, he would cease to be the 
chief military adviser of the Government, and 
either Versailles would have to be satisfied with 
a deputy who could not act without instructions, 
or the Government would have to be satisfied 
with a deputy who was not their full military 
adviser. For that reason, the Supreme Council 
rejected that proposal with complete unanimity. 
I think I am right in saying that the proposals 
were withdrawn. It was felt even by those 
who put them forward that, at any rate, without 
very complete changes, those proposals were not 
workable. 

Then it was suggested by the French Prime 
Minister that it would be desirable for each national 
delegation to think out some other plan for itself, 
and to bring it there to the next meeting, and that 
was done. It is very remarkable that, meeting 
separately, and considering the matter quite inde- 
pendently, we each came there with exactly the 
same proposal the following morning, and that 
proposal is the one which now holds the field. I 
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hesitated for some time as to whether I should not 
read ‘to the House the very cogent document 
submitted by the American delegation, which put 
the case for the present proposal. It is one of the 
most powerful documents—I think my right hon, 
friends who have had the advantage of reading 
it will agree with me—one of the ablest documents 
ever submitted to a military conference, in which 
they urged the present course, and gave grounds 
for it... .” 


I also once more emphasised the fact that the 
Generals were present and took part in the 
discussion :— 


“¢ Sir William Robertson was present, and nothing 
was then said or indicated to me that Sir William 
Robertson regarded the plan as either unworkable 
or dangerous.” 


(This statement was never challenged by Sir William 
Robertson or his friends.) 

I then informed the House of the interview I had 
with Sir Douglas Haig :— 


““T was specially anxious that the Commander- 
in-Chief, who is more directly concerned in the 
matter than even the Chief of Staff, because it 
affected operations, perhaps, primarily in France, 
should be satisfied that the arrangements that were 
made would be workable as far as he was concerned. 
Therefore, before I arrived at this arrangement, I 
invited him to come over here. I had a talk with 
him, and he said that he was prepared to work 
under this arrangement.” 
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T then recapitulated the alternative offers made to 
Sir William Robertson and his refusal of both the 
Versailles post and the position of C.I.G.S. 
Offers to under the new arrangement. 
Robertson 
“© We had to take the decision, and 
it was a very painful decision, of having to choose 
between the policy deliberately arrived at unani- 
mously by the representatives of the Allied Powers, 
in the presence of their military advisers, and of 
retaining the services of a very distinguished and 
a very valued public servant.” 


I paid a warm tribute to his capacity, his character 
and his attractive personality. 
I added that :— 


“ During the whole of the two to three years I 
had been associated with him, our personal relations 
had been not merely friendly, but cordial, and that 
even at the final interview, where I did my best to 
urge Sir William Robertson to take one or other 
of the alternatives offered to him, we parted with 
expressions of great kindliness.” 


I then dwelt upon the difficulties, not merely 
practical difficulties, but difficulties due to national 
sentiment and historical traditions, in the way of 
securing co-operation between Allies. I ended on 
a personal note :— 


“... I ask the House to consider this: We 
are faced with terrible realities. Let us see what 
is the position. The enemy have rejected, in 
janguage which was quoted here the other day 
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from the Kaiser, the most moderate terms ever 
put forward, terms couched in such moderate 
language that the whole of civilisation accepted 
them as reasonable. Why has he done it? It is 
obvious. He is clearly convinced that the Russian 
collapse puts it within his power to achieve a 
military victory, and to impose Prussian dominance 
by force upon Europe. That is what we are 
confronted with, and I do beg this House, when you 
are confronted with that, to close down all 
controversy and to close our ranks, 

If this policy, deliberately adopted by the 
representatives of the great Allied countries in 
Paris, does not commend itself to the House, turn 
it down quickly and put in a Government who will 
go and say they will not accept it. But it must be 
another Government. But do not let us keep the 
controversy alive. The Government are entitled 
to know, and I say so respectfully, to know to-night 
whether the House of Commons and the nation 
wish that the Government should proceed upon a 
policy deliberately arrived at, with a view to 
organising our forces to meet the onset of the foe. 
For my part—and I should only like to say one 
personal word—during the time I have held this 
position, I have endeavoured to discharge its 
terrible functions to the utmost limits of my capacity 
and strength. If the House of Commons to-night 
repudiates the policy for which I am responsible, 
and on which I believe the saving of this country 
depends, I shall quit office with but one 
regret—that is, that I have not had greater 
strength and greater ability to place at the 
disposal of my native land in the gravest hour 
of its danger.” 
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In reply, Asquith was unexpectedly mild, and it 
was evident that the advertised parliamentary 
Parliament Challenge to our action would not 
does not materialise on this occasion. He was 
challenge still distrustful of arrangements which 
rs would subordinate the British Army to 
Allied control, but he said :— 


“JT do not ask the House—for though I have 
every respect for it, I do not think we are an 
adequate tribunal to determine matters of this 
kind—I do not ask the House to pronounce its 
opinion one way or the other on this question ; 
but I am sure the Government realise that they 
are taking upon themselves a great responsibility 
in discarding, on a question of that kind, a system 
which has been devised with the greatest strategical 
and technical authority.” 


Sir William Robertson left the War Office and took 
up the Eastern Command. His place was taken by 
Sir Henry Wilson. It is characteristic of 
Wilson Wilson’s selfishness and ingratitude that 
appointed the only comment he makes in his diary 
on the night of his appointment by me to 
the chief position in the Army was that it had been 
delayed for 11 days owing to my indecision. Eleven 
days spent in anxious conferences, in fighting through 
his policy and his promotion amongst Ministers and 
on the floor of the House of Commons! Invariably 
to me personally he was effusive. Behind my back 
he was abusive. One can understand the imputation 
of treachery which was associated with his name, and 
which, by the entries of his diary, he has done his 
best to justify. 
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After these Parliamentary and Cabinet discussions, 
the interviews with Haig and the change in the War 
Waste o Office, the crisis was over. The Versailles 
time aii decisions had been accepted by Parliament 
wreck of and by public opinion and we were 
scheme for prepared to go forward with their 
renee execution. Why then were they not 
carried out? One reason was the time lost in these 
distracting controversies. The other was the change 
in the attitude of the French Government. 

Priceless weeks had been wasted. A great deal of 
the energy and nerve of the Government had been 
consumed in an internecine struggle, which did not 
contribute in the least to the effective prosecution of 
the campaign. On the contrary, it took our attention 
away from matters of vital importance which required 
constant vigilance and supervision. The consequent 
delay and distraction had a great deal to do with the 
failure of the project to organise a General Reserve 
in time for the German offensive. There is nothing 
more absorbing or wearing than a prolonged parlia- 
mentary or Ministerial crisis. In peace it is the 
inevitable price of democratic government. Even 
then it hinders progress. In war, it engenders 
calamity. It is no use underrating the gravity of the 
crisis and treating it as if it were only a question of 
whether one set or another of politicians should sit in 
Downing Street. It was above all an issue as to 
whether the Government of the day as the sole 
representative of the national authority vested in 
King and Parliament should still be supreme in the 
exercise of its legitimate functions’ or whether the 
power should pass into the hands of the War Office. 
Had the conspirators won, the next Government 
would have been practically their creation and the 
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Ministers their creatures. No Ministry, having our 
fate before their eyes, would have dared to challenge 
any decree issued by the General Staff. Least 
of all could you expect independence of judgment 
in a Ministry composed of the men who had 
got into power on the cry of “Trust the Two 
Generals” in preference to trusting a Council 
representing the statesmen and soldiers of all the 
Allies, 

But that was not the only peril with which we were 
confronted in this unpleasant conflict. It looked at 
Threat to OTF time as if the national unity might be 
national unity ; PUt in jeopardy on the worst issue that 
Haig’s could be debated during the War—the 
patriotic merits or demerits of rival Generals and 
attitude of competitive strategical plans. The dis- 
cussion actually began in the Press—it continued 
in Parliament—on those lines. In the course of such a 
discussion much was revealed which helped the enemy. 
If it had continued much longer, more and more 
intelligence would have leaked out. I declined to 
enter into that discussion, but if the Government had 
fallen and a War Office Cabinet had been substituted 
for the War Cabinet, then bitter controversy would 
have developed, and it would have been difficult to 
restrain one set of partisans in defending their decisions 
against attack, from inadvertently following the 
example already set by the others. From this danger 
Haig’s refusal to join the intrigue helped to save the 
nation by the correct and patriotic attitude he 
assumed, He took his stand on the constitutional 
position that it was for the War Cabinet to decide 
and that it was the business of the soldiers to accept 
their decision and to act upon it. Had he stood by 
this position to the end what a difference it would 
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have made to the course of events in the spring 
offensive ! 

Robertson alone, without the glamour of Haig’s 
prestige, was not powerful enough to overturn 
Ministers. Had we been faced with the resignation 
of both, the struggle would have been harder and the 
issue more doubtful. It was a misfortune to the 
British Army that Haig did not in the ensuing week 
continue to follow the fine example of constitutional 
loyalty he himself had set on this occasion. His 
failure to do so on the question of the General Reserve 
was disastrous in the event. But the main responsi- 
bility for his subsequent conduct is attributable to 
the encouragement he received from the departure 
of Pétain and Clemenceau from the decisions of 
Versailles. 


CHAPTER LXXVIL 
BEFORE THE OFFENSIVE 


Brrore I tell the story of the doom of the General 
Reserve I propose to give a sketch of the military 
: situation in France at the date of the 
Haig’s theory distracting and futile discussions which 
I have already related. A great enemy 

offensive on the Western Front was now 
an assured prospect. Division after division was 
hurried up from Russia to the West, and there was 
every indication of great preparations for an attack. 
The Germans, by every artifice in the disposition 
of their reserves and material, managed for some time 
to conceal the direction and point of their onslaught. 
Haig did not believe in an offensive on a large scale. 
His view, expressed to the War Cabinet on 
January 7th, was that the Germans would “ attempt 
to destroy the morale of the enemy peoples by attacks 
of limited scope, such as against Chalons, Arras or 
some salient.” The latter seemed to him to be the 
more probable course for the enemy to adopt, because 
an offensive on a large scale made with the object 
of piercing the front and reaching Calais or Paris, 
for instance, would be very costly. Another reason 
assigned by him for doubting an attack on a grand 
scale with the object of breaking our line has a 
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considerable bearing on the discussion about the 
disposition of British man-power. He said :— 


“ Moreover the German man-power situation 
did not seem very satisfactory.” 


Although Haig subsequently altered his opinion 
as to the purpose of the German attack and came 
to the conclusion that the Germans would attempt 
to force a decision, he still held to his original idea 
that the attack would not be on a wide front, but 
that there would be limited offensives, a punch 
here, and a blow there on both the French as well 
as the British Fronts. Even on 16th February, when 
Haig held a conference of his Generals at Doullens, 

2 and gave to them his appreciation of the 
Man atee situation, “he thought the main effort 
pela would be against the French, and that 

the indications from the British Front 
showed no signs of an imminent attack.”* I agree 
with General Gough that “it is not easy to under- 
stand how the Commander-in-Chief arrived at some 
of his conclusions, because at that very conference 
Brigadier-General Cox, the new Chief of the In- 
telligence Section of G.H.Q., estimated that out of 
the 68 German Divisions in reserve, 50 were on the 
British Front. He expected an attack in or before 
March.” In spite of this information from his own 
Intelligence Section, Haig adhered to his own pre- 
diction. He only changed his mind on the subject 
three or four weeks before the attack, when it 
became abundantly clear from the immensity of 
the German preparations opposite our lines that 
the attack was coming there and on a scale 


* Gough, p. 236. 
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unparalleled by any offensive on either side during 
the War. Even up to the last, G.H.Q. refused to 
believe that the attack would cover the Fifth Army 
Front. 
Pétain, like Haig, had also come to the conclusion 
that the German attack would be on both fronts 
simultaneously ; two on the French and 
Péain holds one on the British ; and he, misled as the 
same view Germans hoped he would be by the 
preparations staged on his front, held 
to that opinion even after the attack of the 21st March. 
He distributed his reserves on that assumption, many 
of them at the remote southern end of his front ; 
and his subsequent reluctance to part with his 
reserve divisions was due to the conviction that the 
German attack on the French Front would come 
as soon as he had thrown his reserves into the 
Somme battle. The French High Command was 
haunted by the fear of an offensive through 
Switzerland, like the offensive through Belgium of 
1914. This operated to our disadvantage, for the 
French were piled up at the end of the line furthest 
from us. 
Ludendorff had decided that his first attack must 
be on the British Front and that it must be on a 
colossal scale with a view to shattering 
Ludendorf’s the Third and Fifth Armies and turning 
programme the whole British line. The weather is 
too uncertain in Flanders for any opera- 
tions in the early spring. The further south the 
area of the offensive, the earlier could it be launched. 
Hindenburg said the idea of an attack in the Flanders 
and Lys area was set aside because up to the middle 
of April the country in that quarter was an un- 
paralleled swamp. When the Germans were induced 
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by the exceptional dryness of the spring to begin 
their attack on the plain of the Lys in the second week 
of April, their progress was retarded by the morassy. 
condition of the ground. Now the submarines were 
failing to prevent the steady arrival of American 
troops ; thus the German High Command realised 
the importance of forcing a decision at the earliest 
possible date, and they could not postpone their first 
blow beyond March. If they succeeded in their 
aim of smashing the British Army in the spring, the 
American troops arriving in the summer would be 
too late to retrieve the Allied position. It was a 
shrewd effort to make the best of a situation which 
was growing increasingly precarious for the Central 
Powers. Their man-power was at the point of 
exhaustion, and there was no reservoir upon which 
they could draw. For them there was no America 
providing an untapped source of millions of virile 
young men of the best fighting qualities. Their 
food situation was becoming increasingly serious. 

Their allies were sagging, and every 
Weakness of “German statesman and soldier knew that 
Come * neither Austria, Turkey nor Bulgaria 

could be relied upon if the strain con- 
tinued much longer. It is not creditable to our 
Intelligence organisation that we did not appreciate 
how the allies of Germany were gradually disinte- 
grating. If the War Office had any secret informa- 
tion on the point they carefully withheld it from the 
War Cabinet and it played no part in the strategical 
plans of the High Command. They did not wish 
to give us any encouragement to direct any part of 
our forces to the task of finishing off the tottering 
confederates of our greatest foe. For that reason 
they always exaggerated grossly the numbers of the 
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Turks and the prowess of the Bulgarians, and they 
certainly gave us no idea of the dejection and demoral- 
isation that prevailed in Austria. But the Germans 
were under no delusion as to the real position. Their 
allies might be kept up leaning in their trenches with 
a rifle on the parapet for another year, but no longer. 
Hindenburg in his biographical notes shows how 
much these considerations were responsible for the 
March offensive :-— 


** Even though at the end of 1917 I considered 
that there was nothing to make me doubt the 
ability of us Germans to continue our resistance 
through the coming year, I could not conceal 
from myself the regrettable decay of the powers 
of resistance of our allies. We must devote all 
our resources to secure a victorious conclusion of 
the War. That was the more or less expressed 
demand of all our allies.””* 


An early decision—and the earlier the better— 
was imperative if the Entente were to be forced into 
a satisfactory peace. That decided Ludendorff in 
favour of an attack on the only part of the British 
line where owing to weather conditions operations 
in March were practicable. A further inducement 
was the fact that at this point the defences were 
in an unsatisfactory condition and the line was 
weakly held. Ludendorff’s final decisions were 
arrived at on the 21st January. He then definitely 
settled on the plan which was put into operation on 
March 21st. All preparations were to be ready 
by March roth. 

It is interesting now to know that Ludendorff’s 


© Marshal von Hindenburg : “ Out of My Life,” p. 340. 
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ablest Staff officer, Colonel Wetzell, advised an 
attack on the French in preference to 
WetzelP's view the British Front. His reasons are flatter- 
eae ing to the British soldier, although not 
complimentary to their leaders. 
His first reason was that— 


“we have a strategically clumsy, tactically rigid, 
but tough enemy in front of us.” 


He went on— 


“ The French have shown us what they can do. 
They are just as skilful in the tactical use of their 
artillery as of their infantry. Their use of ground 
in the attack is just as good as in the defence. The 
French are better in the attack and more skilful 
in the defence, but are not such good stayers as the 
British.” 

He also said that on this part of the front— 


“the British infantry is very fully equipped with 
machine-guns, etc.” 


I hope my military critics may one day find not 
only the space but also the grace to give one line 
of acknowledgment to the fact that the plenitude 
of machine-guns, etc., was due to action taken by a 
civilian against the advice of Generals. 

The Germans evidently thought little of our 
military leaders but they had a wholesome respect 
for the tenacious valour of the officers and men 
who held the British lines in front of them. And 
although Colonel Wetzell thought the French more 
skilful strategically and tactically, they were not 
considered to be as good stickers as the men whom he 
alludes to further on as “ the obstinate British.” 
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Wetzell was very right when he thought it a mistake 
to rely on breaking through a line held by British 
soldiers! They do not retreat with sufficient celerity 
to guarantee that an attack will reach its objective 
before the reserves arrive, even when those reserves 
are delayed by misunderstanding and muddle, The 
battle of the 21st March completely vindicated 
Wetzell’s insight and foresight. He counselled an 
attack to pinch out Verdun because if it succeeded 
it would strike a deadly blow against the French. 
He did not preclude the possibility of a complete 
military collapse of the French Army. 
He makes a point which has a decided bearing 
on the difficulties we subsequently experienced in 
extricating reserves from the north. He 
British tied points out that we were “ strategically 
to Flanders tied in Flanders.” How true that was 
will become more and more apparent as 
the story develops. Wetzell was doubtless thinking 
partly of the Channel Ports. But in addition, we 
were far too much committed to the Passchendaele 
salient. We could not spare the necessary troops 
from the defence of an unthreatened sector to save 
from destruction the very Fifth Army that won it, 
for what it was worth, at an appalling cost. 
The “ Versailles soldiers” were of opinion that 
the first attack would be on the British Front and 
that the Germans would mass an enormous 
Forecast of striking force with a view to breaking 
experts * through on a wide front in the Arras 
area. But wherever the attack ultimately 
came there was no difference of opinion that a great 
German offensive was contemplated and that the 
Allies had to make every preparation within the 
limit of their resources to meet it. It was generally 
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agreed that everything must be done to repel the 
attack and hold the line until the Americans arrived 
in sufficient numbers to give the Allies that superiority 
in men which would enable them to take the offensive. 
At this stage I do not propose to discuss the com- 
parative strength of the rival armies. I deal with 
it in another chapter. It was at one 
Allies strong time a subject of hot controversy, and 
ee so much heat remains in the cinders of 
that dispute that it is not easy to handle 
the subject. The evidence placed before the German 
Reichstag Committee that inquired into the responsi- 
bility for the March, 1918, offensive stated the 
position as being “a slight superiority in numbers ” 
for the Germans, but inferiority in guns; that 
meant, if you accept Haig’s estimate as to the lost 
morale of the Germans, a definite German inferiority 
in fighting strength. This fact may account for the 
complete absence of panic or even acute appre- 
hension in Allied military circles before the battle. 
All were confident of the result or at least complacent 
about it. The only thing necessary to repel an 
attack on a fortified position defended by an army 
as strong as the assailants was that the defenders 
should make the best use of their positions and of 
their forces, 
What were the requisites of defensive preparation ? 
Firstly, to put our defences in order: not merely 
the front line, but the battle zone, which had to be 
; held at all costs if we were driven out of 
Conditions our front trenches—and then a further 
for sucessful defensive system in the rear of the 
battle zone where we could fall back if the 
enemy succeeded in penetrating our second line 
of entrenchments. 
VOL. V 
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Secondly, that the best use should be made of all 
the troops available by a rearrangement of the whole 
of our forces from Ypres to the Somme. The 
troops ought to have been so distributed that the 
part of the line which was known to be threatened 
should have an adequate defensive force both as to 
the numbers in the line and reserves behind. It was 
imperative that our strength should be economised 
and fully utilised by withdrawing divisions from 
indefensible salients, the holding of which was not 
essential to the defence of the line as a whole. It 
was very difficult to find enough men for all the 
war services of the Empire ; this judicious rearrange- 
ment was a paramount consideration. 

Thirdly, we were bound to secure the advantage of 
a single united front by means of the creation of a 
Central Inter-Allied Reserve disposed under a central 
direction and in suitable areas. Thus the Allied 
Reserves would be available to aid a hard-pressed 
sector wherever it was. 

Fourthly, also to send from England every man that 
was needed to strengthen the line in France and to 
raise and train every available man that could be 
spared from our depleted resources of man-power, 
but without disregarding the demands of other 
equally essential services. 

Fifthly, to make arrangements for bringing to 
France from Egypt without delay all the British 
troops in the three divisions which were to be filled 
with Indian troops and to bring either British or 
Italian divisions from the Italian Front. 

I propose now to examine how those responsible 
for directing the defensive preparations discharged 
their responsibilities. Take first of all the putting 
in order of the defensive positions on our front. 
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Between June, 1916, and early December, 1917, 
the British Army had been engaged in offensive 
operations on a great scale. In the 
How they course of these battles, all the avail- 
were fulfilled able labour in the British Army was 
concentrated on preparations for an 
advance. 

This involved the employment of an enormous 
number of men in the making and repairing of 
roads, railways, new aerodromes, hutments and 
structures of all kinds. One can judge the additional 
strain which these demands put upon our man-power 
by quoting one figure—the Jabour forces in our 
army in France increased from 80,524 in January, 
1917, to 302,904 in December, 1917. Of these, 
only 98,574 were coloured. As a consequence partly 
of the fighting, and partly of the baffling German 
withdrawal which Hindenburg so skilfully executed 
in March, 1917, in order to shorten the line and 
thereby increase his reserves, our front line had to 
be brought forward and our battle zone defences 
had to be reorganised. On the Somme and the 
Scarpe, at Vimy, Messines and Passchendaele, the close 
of 1917 saw us with a new front line. The 
thoughts of Headquarters were, however, so com- 
pletely concentrated on the Flemish offensive that the 
preparation of new defensive lines was to a very large 
extent neglected on our front. In the area handed 
over to us by the French, the French front line was in 

fairly good condition, but behind that line 
portend the defences were negligible. General 
Pyih tomy Gough says that the French had handed 
over part of their defences to the owners 
of the soil, who had filled in the trenches and 
ploughed them over. At the time, the British 
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Army was engaged in offensive operations which 
demanded the energies practically of the whole of 
its available engineering and labour strength. Haig 
had hardly at his disposal a sufficient number of men 
to strengthen his new positions in the Passchendaele 
and Flesquiéres salients and at the same time to 
reorganise the defences of the line taken over from 
the French. He had therefore to choose the sectors 
on which he would concentrate most of his engineers 
and his labour battalions. He clearly ought to have 
devoted his first attention to the sector which was the 
most likely to be first attacked. For climatic reasons 
an offensive in upper Flanders was unlikely and well- 
nigh impossible until April whilst an attack on the 
Somme was a feasible operation a month earlier. 
That consideration never seems to have occurred to 
him. He pressed on with his Passchendaele defences 
with all his available resources as if an attack were 
imminent, whilst he attended in a leisurely fashion 
to the sector doomed to an early assault on an over- 
whelming scale. The Army occupying the sector 
to the south of Amiens, that was to be attacked with 
such overwhelming force in March, was made up of 
survivors of the tired and exhausted troops. Their 
strength and their spirit had been worn out in the 
muddy battlefields of Flanders. Even in numbers 
they were weaker than those which he allocated to 
the defence of any other part of his line. Both in 
engineers and in labour his greatest activity was 

directed to the strengthening of the 
Labour defences of the Passchendaele salient. A 
withheld month after he took over the French line, 

there were only 626 labourers allocated to 
the preparation of the defences of the Fifth Army. 
At the end of another month there were only 3,120, 
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A report which had reached me on the subject 
caused a communication to G.H.Q. in France from 
the Cabinet on the labour deficiency in the area of 
Fifth Army. This had the effect of inducing them 
to send a stronger contingent ; but by March 16th 
there were only 8,830 labourers actually working on 
trenches and machine-gun positions and wiring in 
the battle zone. 

A comparison of the number of engineering 
companies in the Passchendaele sector and that 
defended by the Third and Fifth Armies, just before 
the battle, will give an idea of the attention which 
our Headquarters gave to the defences of the two 
sectors respectively. 

Sixty-eight R.E. Companies and Units were allo- 
cated to the Second Army for a front of 23 miles. 
The First Army was given 56 for its 33 miles; the 
Third Army, 54 companies for its 28 miles ; and the 
Fifth Army, where the defences stood most in need 
of restoration and improvement, 56 companies for 
its 42 miles. That meant 3 companies to every 
mile in the Passchendaele area; 1} companies to 
the adjoining Army. The threatened Third Army 
was given 2 companies per mile, but the Fifth Army 
had only 1} companies per mile of its menaced line. 
That is, the Fifth Army, whose defences were in the 
worst state of all, was given to repair its deficiencies, 
even when it was evident that a great attack was 
coming on that part of the front, less than half of 
the assistance allotted to the Passchendaele Army 
where there was no great concentration of German 
troops to indicate an imminent attack. The result 
was that when the attack came, the defences were 
found to be utterly inadequate either to offer resistance 
or to delay the German masses. This will be evident 
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from an extract from a report sent by G.H.Q. to 
the War Office on March reth, 1918, which states 
that :— 


“the forward and battle zones were partially 
wired, and a beginning had been made towards 
preparing certain localities for defence, but the 
rest of the main line of defences, in the rear zone, 
was only spit-locked.*” + 


General Edmonds, the compiler of the Official 
History, who was sent by the Engineer-in-Chief on 
March 14th, a week before the great 
Evidence of battle, with Brigadier-General H. Bid- 
Genral  _dulph, R.E., to report on the Fifth Army 
defences, “found that the front line 
only of the rear zone was marked out by a continuous 
ribbon of trench, seven feet wide and a foot deep, 
with occasional small belts of wire (tactical wire 
sited for sweeping by machine-guns ; protective wire 
was to follow later). The sites for machine-guns 
and strong points were marked by notice-boards,”’t 
These were the defences which had been prepared 
in the event of a break-through of the forward line 
for defending a retreating army against overwhelming 
numbers. 

This description of the lamentable condition of 
the line which the shattered and now neglected 
Fifth Army were doomed to defend is corroborated 
by General Gough in his story of what happened 
before and during the battle. So much for the first 
requisite. 

© Marked out on the surface with a pickaze. 

+“ Official History, France and Belgium, 1918,” Vol. I, p. 123 

f ibid. p. 123. 
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Now for the second requisite. What about the 
disposition made of the British troops to meet the 
impending blow? Whatever Haig’s anti- 
Area of cipations might have been in January 
radbane and the first fortnight or three weeks of 
February as to the direction and strength 
of the German offensive, by the end of February there 
ought to have been no doubt even in his obdurate 
mind as to the part of the front against which the attack 
would be launched nor as to the scale upon which 
it would be made. By the end of February and the 
first week in March the evidence of German prepara- 
tions opposite the Third and Fifth Armies had 
accumulated to such an extent as to make it certain 
that the thrust was to be aimed at that sector of the 
line and that it would come soon and suddenly. 
Immense masses of troops, guns and material were 
gathered in that area. New aerodromes had been 
erected. Huge dumps of ammunition could be seen. 
New roads and railways were being constructed to 
feed the attack with the necessary supplies for a 
costly offensive. Hospitals were put up. Where 
the Germans had had one army in front of the Arras- 
St. Quentin line there were now three. All these 
obvious preparations for an offensive on an immense 
scale were made opposite the Third and Fifth Armies. 
Strong corroboration was supplied by our discovery 
through our Intelligence Service that Von Hutier, 
the conqueror of Riga, had been brought over from 
Russia to command the troops opposite the Fifth 
Army. He had been Ludendorff’s favoured 
choice for command whenever one of his great 
offensives in the East had to be carried out. 
All this was known four weeks before the 
attack began. 
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Commander knew what was coming “ otherwise his 
defensive measures would have been more effective 
and his reserves would have arrived more quickly.” 
He was very much mistaken, Captain Wright 
writes* : “General Cox, of G.H.Q. Intelligence, 
not only gave the exact area of the attack (a portion 
of the German line which was lying hushed and 
motionless ‘while the whole of the rest of it flared 
up with artillery raids and preparations) but tipped 
the exact date on 20th or 21st March.” In fact, as 
usual, everything worked to perfection in our Army 
except the minds of the Commanders. Hindenburg 
also, in his book, dwells on the way the British had 
distributed their forces, massing troops in Flanders 
and leaving the St. Quentin sector to be held weakly, 
also holding a salient at Flesquiéres which could be 
pinched out. He gives these dispositions as one of 
the reasons why the attack was made at the southern 
end of our line. He adds, “ of course, it was always 
doubtful whether the English would keep their forces 
distributed in that way until our attack began.” 
He, like Ludendorff, can find no explanation for 
their doing so, except the skill displayed by the 
Germans in concealing their intentions. Had he 
known that Haig had been fully informed by the end 
of February of these intentions, he would have had 
to fall back on another explanation which he gives 
earlier in his book—that the “ English methods were 
too rigid.” The English tacticians “ did not under- 
stand how to meet rapid changes in the situation.” 
G.H.Q, had made their dispositions on another 
assumption. They required more than four weeks 
and several hard knocks on the head in order to 
change their minds. 
© Peter E. Wright : “At the Supreme War Council,” p. 125. 
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Ludendorff was responsible for the withdrawal of 
the Germans from the Somme salient in 1917 in order 
to save troops. A great attack was coming on his 
front and he wanted to build up his reserves for the 
battle. He could not comprehend Generals wasting 
their troops in holding worthless ground whilst they 
were short of defenders for another part of the line 
threatened by a huge force. 

Haig’s action is unaccountable. History can recall 
many cases of men in great positions who have been 

known to do inexplicable things in a great 
Mystery of | emergency. It is true that he was very 
Haig’s action much annoyed with the French for depriv- 

ing him of his last chance of continuing his 
cherished Flanders plan by forcing him to extend his 
line. He felt he had sufficiently done his duty by 
sending the Fifth Army to occupy their trenches. 
If these were attacked it was for Pétain and not for 
him to dispatch adequate reinforcements. What 
happened after the first day of the battle gives a 
certain colour to this explanation. After much 
searching and questioning I can find no other. But 
the underlying motive which dominated Haig’s 
dispositions for the great battle was the fetter of 
Passchendaele. It is not surprising that Wetzell 
in his famous diagnosis of the situation in December, 
1917, said repeatedly that the British Army was 
“ strategically tied to Flanders” and that the French 
were more dangerous because they had no such 
strategic chain. One of the legs of the Army was 
stuck in the great quagmire and it could not march 
to its greatest need. The evil wrought by Passchen- 
daele was not at an end, It was responsible for the 
loss, running to hundreds of thousands, of trained 
officers and men at a time when both were badly 
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needed. It wore out a splendid army to such an 
extent that they were too exhausted either to train 
for the coming battle or to prepare the necessary 
defences to fight it under conditions that would give 
them any chance of holding their own. It robbed 
them of the engineering and labour assistance which 
was necessary to enable them to put their defences 
in order. It left them without a sufficiency of troops 
to hold so long a line and it deprived them of the 
reserves which alone would have enabled them to 
check and counter-attack the enemy. Passchendaele 
was a festering sore which weakened the strength 
of the Army and diverted the attention urgently 
required for other weaknesses and defects in its 
system. 
It is difficult to find any favourable explanation 
for Haig’s extraordinary behaviour towards the Fifth 
Army. It was the remnant of the fine 
Neglect of | army which had served him with such 
Fifih Army inexhaustible courage in the greatest trial 
of endurance and valour to which any 
army had ever been subjected. It was led by a 
gallant officer who was an old friend of Sir Douglas 
Haig, and who had given to his chief an example of 
loyal and devoted obedience in the carrying out of 
plans in which he had ceased to have faith. In 
explanation of Haig’s conduct it might be argued 
that no man carries out instructions of which he 
disapproves with the alacrity and zeal he displays 
when the orders commend themselves to his judgment. 
And constitutionally stubborn men such as Haig are 
apt to carry resentment so far into the realm of 
reluctance as to thwart and defeat the odious 
command and to punish with failure those who have 
issued it. We had already suffered from this temper 
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in the early spring when every kind of tiresome 
question was raised to delay the Nivelle offensive. 
These delays were largely responsible for its defeat. 
Had the Government fallen in with Haig’s plans for 
a resumption of the offensive in the spring of 1918, 
backed him through and through in his refusal to 
take up more line, sent him all the reinforcements he 
asked for, withdrawn divisions from the East and thus 
gathered together another immense army to be 
thrown into the Passchendaele salient for another 
great push, there would have been in his preparations 
on the Flanders Front none of the fatal dawdling and 
tardiness which characterised his treatment of the 
problem of improving the defences of the poor 
abandoned Fifth Army in the Somme area. He 
would have found all the labour that was necessary 
to make the preparations, all the reserves required 
to support the attack. But this St. Quentin Front 
was not his concern, He had another and a better 
plan and the French and the British Governments 
had between them thrown it over, and substituted 
this arrangement which deprived him of the great 
part he had mapped out for himself. The responsi- 
bility was theirs and it was their business to see it 
through. He would just obey orders. The Fifth 
Army could take over that line and those who had 
declined to accept sound advice would see what 
happened when it was neglected! The obstinate 
mind with a grievance is an ill-balanced mind and 
finds it difficult to conform to conditions which have 
been forced upon it by others. There are plenty 
of historical illustrations in every sphere of responsi- 
bility, of greater men than Haig who failed to engage 
their full powers in enterprises of which they dis- 
approved, In those cases resignation, or direct refusal, 
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is the only reputable course and to that extent Sir 
William Robertson, when he had no faith in a scheme, 
played a more honourable part than Sir Douglas 
Haig. 

In brief, the Fifth Army was not beaten through 
any deficiency of skill or courage on the part of its 
Responsibility OWD officers or men, or through any lack 
¥GH.Q.for of provision or proficiency in its own 
defeat of Commander, but through causes for which 
Mfth Army the General Headquarters of the Army 
were mainly responsible. When it was settled that 
the British Army had to take over that sector of the 
line it is not clear that G.H.Q. made any preliminary 
inspection of the state of its defences and communi- 
cations; certainly they imposed no terms on the 
French that they should remedy the defects before 
the British took over. When it was taken over they 
did not furnish General Gough with the necessary 
means to undertake the task. They only supplied 
him with labour under pressure from the Government 
weeks after he had occupied the neglected area. 
Even then it was quite unequal to the minimum 
requirements. They gave him no reserves in the 
least adequate to the menace, and even when it was 
certain that an overwhelming blow was directed at 
that point, they moved no adequate reserves to his 
support. When the battle was joined and the Fifth 
Army was fighting a desperate rearguard action 
against forces which were three times as strong as its 
own, assistance was sent slowly and grudgingly. 
It was only late at night on the second day of the 
battle that G.H.Q. invited aid from the French. 
When it is also borne in mind that the British 
Commander-in-Chief declined to join in the 
formation of. a General Reserve that would have 
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averted the whole disaster, it is not difficult to affix 
the responsibility for what occurred in the March 
offensive. This brings me to the third requisite I 
have mentioned. 
It was not only essential that the British Army 
should have its troops distributed in such a way as 
to make the most effective use of its 
Lack of Allied entire strength in the coming battle, but 
co-operation that the Allied Army as a whole should 
do so. This was not a limited offensive 
affecting one sector of the line ; it was the beginning 
of a great battle in which the Germans aimed at 
destroying both the British and the French Armies in 
succession before the Americans started to count as a 
formidable force. First the British were to be attacked 
and crumpled up, then the French were to be broken 
and scattered. It was to be one vast battle lasting 
for weeks and fought from the coast to the Swiss 
borders. But whether the British or the French were 
to be dealt with first, it was essential that the reserves 
of both armies should be ready to be thrown in at 
any crisis of the battle. The Germans had not the 
necessary numbers to attack both armies simulta- 
neously on that scale. They must therefore be assailed 
in turn, The German reserves were drawn from all 
parts of their line but they were concentrated mainly 
behind the sector of the next offensive and were thrown 
in under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the whole front. Prudence dictated that a similar 
course should be adopted by the Allies. That is why 
the War Cabinet gave their strong support to the 
idea of a General Reserve under a central authority 
not dependent on the apprehensions or sectional 
interests of the Commander of either army, It 
seemed to us to be the only practical and sensible 
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arrangement short of the appointment of a General- 
issimo, which no country and no army on either side 

was prepared at that date to accept. 
Good  _ Strategy is not mumbo-jumbo, as second- 
generelskip is rate soldiers would wish us to believe, 

but the application of common sense and 
experience to military conditions and illuminated by 
a flash of imagination. As the latest (1935) edition 
of the Field Service Regulations rightly points out, 
“ Tactics on the battlefield are governed by certain simple, 
common-sense precepts, which are in the main very similar 
to those which govern everyday life. The ordinary citizen 
who is planning a business transaction goes through much 
the same steps as the Commander who is planning an 
operation.” Haig rejected the plan of the General 
Reserve : perhaps it would be more correct to say 
he never even considered it. Once at Versailles the 
members of the British Staff played out for him, as a 
war game on a map, and very accurately, what they 
thought the forthcoming battle would be and also 
the way the General Reserve would operate. Haig 
disdained to accord to the exposition the courtesy 
of listening to it and sat ostentatiously reading his 
paper. Eminent soldiers had placed their training 
and experience at our disposal, and one of them at 
least, with a mind lit up with the lamp of genius, 
gave advice which seemed to us to be sound and 
recommended the General Reserve scheme. Once 
the battle commenced there was no time for conference 
between the two Commanders-in-Chief to decide 
first of all whether the occasion had arisen to throw 
in fresh divisions, and if so, which should do it. 
Should Haig, for instance, move his last G.H.Q. 
reserve into the fight before Pétain drew on his? 
Haig and Pétain were both convinced that there 
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would be a triple attack almost simultaneously—one 
on the British Front and two on the French. Haig 
reluctantly and tardily changed his mind a few days 
before the battle. Nevertheless, he did not move one 
of his reserve divisions from the unthreatened area 
nearer the battle areas. Pétain still held the opinion 
that the biggest effort of the Germans would come 
on his front and that the March offensive was launched 
in order to induce him to shift his reserves to the 
British Front and entangle them in that struggle. 
Haig in his despatch describing the battle and the 
preparations made for fighting it says :— 


“. . . In addition to our own defensive schemes, 
completion of arrangements for the closest possible 
co-operation with the French was recog- 


Hai 
satisfied nised to be a matter of great importance 
with his and urgency. A comprehensive inves- 


arrangements tigation was undertaken into the various 
problems connected with the co-operation of 
the two Allied forces. Plans were drawn up 
in combination with the French military 
authorities, and were worked out in great detail to meet 
the different situations, which might arise on different 
parts of the Allied Front. Measures were taken to 
ensure the smooth and rapid execution of these plans.* 

Among the many problems studied by the Allied 
Staffs, those involved by a hostile offensive on the 
line of the Somme River and the passage of that 
river by the enemy had been worked out. The 
plans were applicable to such a situation, had been 
drawn up and were ready to be put into execution 
when required.” t 

© My italics. 

+ “(Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches,” p. 180. 
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It is conceivable, although not intelligible, that 
Haig and Pétain may have been under the impression 
that they had established a workable understanding 
for mutual assistance; but how anyone with an 
actual knowledge of the facts could, after the event, 
have penned this amazing paragraph about plans for 
co-operation “ worked out in great detail to meet the 
different situations,” and “ready to be put into 
execution when required,” passes my comprehension. 
Had Pétain failed to carry out his agreement ? Haig 
pays him “a personal tribute for the ready and 
effective assistance he gave him in the battle.” In 
fact, Pétain sent more divisions than were stipulated 
in the agreement, and sent them sooner, That fact, 
in the light of what happened, forms a grim comment 
on the efficiency of the agreement by which Haig set 
such store. 

Both Pétain and Haig, when they were seeking to 
evade contributing to a General Reserve under Foch, 

assured their respective Governments that 
Pierrefa’s _ they had made the most complete arrange- 
condemnation ments for coming to each other’s aid, 

whichever was attacked. Pierrefeu, the 
brilliant French writer who was at Pétain’s 
Headquarters during the battle and when prepara- 
tions for it were being made, categorically denies 
this statement. He was a strong Pétainist and 
what he writes is, therefore, not dictated by 
animus against the French Commander-in-Chief. 
This is his account of the so-called complete and 
detailed plans for co-operation between the two 
armies :— 


“|. . Unity of front not having been realised, it 
had not ‘been possible to conclude the precise 
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agreement which, automatically, would have 
effected the collaboration of forces. In spite of the 
excellent and friendly relations which united us 
to the English, there was a wall between the two 
battle fronts.”* 


When we come to what occurred during the fight it 
will be seen how accurate this description is of the 
looseness of the understanding reached by Haig 
and Pétain before a great battle which might have 
decided the fate of France. The agreement of 
February 22nd between the two Commanders-in- 
Chief did pass through the hands of Captain Wright, 
the Secretary of the Controlling Board. The follow- 
ing is an abstract by him of the agreement 
made before the battle between Haig and 
Pétain. He had an opportunity of perusing it at 
the time. 


“The agreement provides that they are to 
assist each other, but in one way, and one way 
only ; the extreme French left met the extreme 
British right at Barisis, the point of junction of the 
two lines. Whichever of the two was attacked, the 
other, in case of need, agreed to help his colleague 
by extending his own line, but by extension only. 
The helper would thus relieve a certain number of 
his colleague’s divisions who would be released 
for use elsewhere.... The exact dimensions this 
extension of either the French left or the British 
right was to take had to be left unfixed, and 
depended on the judgment and goodwill of the 
helper. Further Pétain ... stipulated that he was 

© Jean de Pierrefeu : “ G. Q. G.” Vol. II, p. 127. 
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only bound to extend his extreme left if we were 
attacked at a portion of our line other than our 
extreme right.”* 


It was an arrangement the most vital details of 
which were left to be thrashed out and decided after 
the emergency had arisen. 

What had become of the General Reserve which 
was to be placed under an independent Board as an 
General Army of Manceuvre to meet this very 
Reserue emergency? It had been agreed to by 
scrapped by — the military as well as the political leaders 
G.in-C’s of the Allies ; the Commanders-in-Chief 
and the Chiefs of Staff of both the French and British 
Armies had accepted it. Pétain, Haig and Robertson 
had assented to it as well as Foch. No one would 
suggest that the great Generals simulated acquies- 
cence in order to trick the political chiefs into a false 
belief that they had accepted the decisions and meant 
to abide by them. I would not dare to cast such an 
aspersion on their straightforwardness. They gave 
no indication at the Conference that they had any 
intention of acting upon its decisions. The statesmen 
left the details to be worked out by and between the 
Generals in the full confidence that they would 
honourably carry out a decision in which they had 
acquiesced. That trustfulness turned out to be a 
mistake. With our past experience of G.H.Q.’s we 
ought to have known that it was not enough to decide 
on the principle of a plan which, however obviously 
wise, was objectionable to them on personal grounds : 
it was necessary to determine the actual details, 
We were anxious to secure the goodwill of the 
Commanders-in-Chief for the project and get their 


* Peter E. Wright : “At the Supreme Wer Council,” p. 87. 
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wholehearted co-operation in working it out. By 
that means we hoped to save time and ensure that the 
scheme would work smoothly and well. We ought 
either to have remained at Versailles until we had a 
watertight plan which the Generals could not refuse 
to operate without a direct challenge of the authority 
of their respective Governments, or adjourned for a 
week or ten days and held another session to determine 
any differences there might be between the Comman- 
ders-in-Chief or between the Board and the Com- 
manders-in-Chief. We realised when it was too late 
how little justified we were in trusting to the good 
faith and goodwill of men who hated an arrangement 
to which they had reluctantly agreed. They used 
every artifice of which the professional mind is capable 
to delay and by that means to defeat the project. 
They possessed the skill which is always attributed 
to a woman when she desires to frustrate an unpalat- 
able wish expressed by her husband. She never 
commits the error of blunt refusal. She prefers 
to resort to procrastination. By that method she 
gets her way in nine cases out of ten. Repington 
attributes to his friend Sir William Robertson a 
saying which had reference to the Versailles decisions : 
** With these politicians the best thing to do is to 
gain time.” All the Services understand the value 
of that advice when dealing with their political 
chiefs. One trouble makes you forget another and 
there are so many in a politician’s life that the officials 
have ample opportunities for manoeuvre. In this 
case the trouble which took our attention for some 
time from the execution of the Versailles decisions was 
caused by Robertson himself. Unfortunately for 
him, he was not only the source of the trouble, 
but its first victim. Still, the crisis he fomented 
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incidentally served one of his main purposes—the 
postponement of the General Reserve until it was 
too late to act. 

The Robertson episode had one unexpected reper- 
cussion which helped to kill the General Reserve. 

The Controlling Board, consisting of 
Original plan Generals Foch, Bliss, Cadorna and 
J Gearral Wilson, agreed on February 6th as 

to the number of divisions that should 
compose the Reserve, and as to the numbers to be 
contributed by each army. It was estimated that for 
the moment a General Reserve of 30 Divisions would 
suffice. It was to consist of ten British, thirteen 
French and seven Italian divisions. A note embody- 
ing the decision of the Board was immediately sent 
to General Pétain and General Diaz. General 
Pétain’s first reply, received on February 19th, stated 
that he could not allot more than eight divisions to 
the Reserve. Subsequently when it was too late-to 
act, he stated that he had none at all to spare for a 
General Reserve. 

There was curious delay in the dispatch of the note 
to Sir Douglas Haig. For some odd reason Sir 
Wilson Henry Wilson pocketed the document 
muddles and said he would deliver it personally to 
dispatch of | Haig on the way to England. Wilson had 
note to Haig been notified by his friends of the intention 
of Robertson to challenge the Government on the 
Versailles scheme, and he knew how it might end. 
Wilson was a shrewd politician. He also knew how 
it might affect his own career, and his ardent political 
supporters warned him to be on the spot to await 
the issue of the struggle. On it depended his chance 
of securing a glittering prize which he coveted above 
all others—the nearest position to that held by the 
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Commander-in-Chief in his old Army days, but with 
the command of an army twenty times the size 
of the one he knew, and that in a world war. He 
was in too great a hurry to reach the scene of this 
fateful conflict to spend a night at G.H.Q. and he 
never thought of sending the note by another hand. 
He sent privately an unsigned copy of the letter to 
Sir Douglas Haig on February 8th, but either through 
policy or oversight held back the original. His mind 
was on something which excited him much more. 
In England he stayed watching with an avid but 
anxious heart the progress of the struggle between the 
G.1.G.S. and the War Cabinet. The official note 
was completely overlooked. When he remembered, 
or was reminded of it, he sent the official note on to 
Haig. During the time the Cabinet were fighting 
their way through the crisis Sir Henry Wilson never 
called their attention to the dangerous delays in the 
formation of the Reserve and to the intrigues that 
were going on to frustrate the plan together. 
Haig only received his Official Memorandum from 
Versailles on the 27th February. Clemenceau paid 
a visit to Haig’s Headquarters on the 
Haig oe 26th February and subsequently told 
oppose plan Poincaré that the English Commander- 
in-Chief had informed him that “he 
did not want to carry out the Versailles decisions.” 
Haig seems to have also told Clemenceau that “ he 
had already informed Lloyd George that he would 
never give up his reserve divisions to form a reserve 
army—that he would rather resign.” He made an 
exception of the two British divisions returning from 
Italy. I have no note of any such conversation. 
I had only seen Haig on the oth and the 13th 
February. The official Versailles Note on the reserves 
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had not then reached him, although as I say he had 
been unofficially informed about its contents. Had I 
been aware of his attitude I should most certainly have 
laid so startling a fact before the Cabinet and I 
certainly would have imparted it to Milner, who was 
our civil representative on the Versailles Council. 
There is nothing in the War Cabinet Minutes on the 
point, and the letters I received from Milner at this 
date contain no reference to it. Wilson notes in his 
Diary that on February 25th, Haig “ flatly refused ” 
to earmark any divisions for the General Reserve. 
But that refusal was not conveyed to me at the time. 
T have already recorded the only reference Haig made 
to the matter. That was in the conversation I had 
with him on the 14th. So far was he then from 
threatening to resign that Haig informed Wilson 
that his duty was to obey the orders of the Govern- 
ment, as it was for the Cabinet to decide. The 
conversation to which Clemenceau refers was never 
passed on to me. 
Haig’s reply was given on March end. By that 
date there were unmistakable indications that the 
attack was coming on the British Front. 
His reply The Cabinet received the official inti- 
to nole mation of Haig’s decision on the 6th 
March. In it he said :— 


*. .. L have to make the following observations : 
An enemy offensive appears imminent on both the 
English and French Fronts. To meet this attack 
I have already disposed of all the troops at present 
under my command, and if I were to earmark six 
or seven divisions from these troops the whole of my 
plans and dispositions would have to be remodelled. 
This is clearly impossible, and I therefore regret 
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that I am unable to comply with the suggestion 
conveyed in the Note.” 


(That is exactly what the course of the battle forced 
him to do.) 
He then added :— 


“To meet any emergency in the Franco-British 
Front I have arranged as a preliminary measure 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the French Armies 
for all preparations to be made for the rapid 
dispatch of a force of from six to eight British 
divisions with a proportionate amount of artillery 
and subsidiary services to his assistance. General 
Pétain has made similar arrangements for relief or 
intervention of French troops on the British Front. 
These arrangements, both French and British, are 
now being contemplated and zones of concentra- 
tion opposite those fronts which are most vulnerable 
and likely to be attacked are being provided.” 


Subsequent events prove how vague, loose and 
dilatory these arrangements were when they were 
put to the test, and they had the fatal flaw that 
indefinite promises had to be interpreted not by the 
terms of an agreement, but by decisions taken at the 
time by two men whose views of the military situation, 
and to a certain extent, whose interests, were in 
conflict. 

The C.LG.S. himself realised the danger of Haig’s 
decision, for he wrote on March 6th to the Secretary 

of State for War in the following terms :—— 
Wilson's 
warning “S. of S. 
I much regret the attitude taken up 
by the Field-Marsha] Commanding-in-Chief. 
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He admits, indeed he claims, that an enemy 
offensive is imminent on both the British and 
French Fronts, and yet either because he ‘ foresees 
a wider employment, etc., of Allied Reserves than 
that foreshadowed in the Joint Note ’~—a remark 
which I confess I do not understand—or because 
he considers the General Reserve ‘could not be 
earmarked or located, etc....’ which again I 
entirely fail to comprehend, seeing that every 
Reserve formation always is and always must be 
both earmarked and located—he declines to comply 
with the suggestion made to him by the Executive 
Committee at Versailles on the orders received 
from the Supreme Council. 

Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig is taking a 
grave responsibility in so acting, for both the other 
Commanders-in-Chief (Generals Pétain and Diaz) 
have agreed to allot divisions—General Pétain 
giving eight and General Diaz six divisions. But 
apart from this, the Field-Marshal is taking a grave 
responsibility, because if he is heavily engaged and 
unable single-handed to withstand the attack, he 
will find himself living on the charity of the French 
Commander-in-Chief who may be unwilling or 
unable to help. 

At the same time, I am strongly of opinion that no 
pressure should be put on the Field-Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief at the present moment to make him conform to 
the action of our Allies, 

Henry Witson, 
G.L.G.S. 
6th March, 1918.” 


This document was not communicated to the 
Cabinet at the time either by Sir Henry Wilson 
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himself or by the Secretary of State to whom it was 
addressed. By writing to the Secretary of State, 
Wilson protected himself from the charge of con- 
doning Haig’s flagrant disobedience. By giving the 
advice to leave Haig alone, and omitting to com- 
municate with the War Cabinet, he did in fact 
condone it: he thus retained the favour of Haig, 
which he always sought so zealously : at the same 
time he did not forfeit the favour of the War Cabinet, 
which he had gained so adroitly. In fact, he 
faced both ways, as usual. On March 6th I 
received from General Rawlinson, the head of the 
British Mission at Versailles, the following official 
intimation :— 


“|... The Supreme War Council at its session of 
and February, in presence of Commanders-in- 
Chief of French and British Armies and 


Versaille 

amounes of Italian Minister of War decided 
Haig’s upon creation of an Inter-Allied General 
refusal Reserve and delegated to Executive 


War Board its powers in all that concerned 
the constitution, the positions, and use of its 
reserve. 

The Executive War Board in its sitting of 6th 
February drew up a joint letter to Commander- 
in-Chief making certain proposals with regard 
to constitution and position of the General 
Reserve. 

By a written and verbal communication between 
General Foch and General Pétain an agreement 
with French Commander-in-Chief was reached 
on 1gth February. 

By a written communication between General 
Giardino and General Diaz an agreement with 
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Ttalian Commander-in-Chief was reached on 2nd 
March. 

In his letter of 2nd March the Field-Marshal 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army states 
that he regrets that he is unable to comply with the 
request contained in the joint note of the Executive 
War Board. 

Under the circumstances of the joint note the 
Executive finds itself unable to continue its work 
and therefore unable to organise the Inter-Allied 
General Reserve, as the Supreme War Council, 
at its sitting of and February, had instructed 
it to do; and Joint Note of the Executive 
decides that each military representative shall 
so inform his own Government and ask for 
instructions.” 


It is evident from the terms of this resolution, that 
the Executive Board was still under the impression 
that Pétain stood by his offer of eight divisions, 
Sir Henry Wilson was also under the same impression. 
Foch and his colleagues had been kept as much in the 
dark as we were. They did not know Pétain’s change 
of mind and how he was receiving not merely the 
acquiescence of Clemenceau but a considerable 
measure of encouragement from him in his obduracy. 
The Resolution passed by the Board indicated that in 
their opinion the scheme of a General Reserve had 
been destroyed by Haig’s refusal and that in the 
absence of further instructions from their respective 
Governments it was useless to proceed any further 
with it. Had the Cabinet only had to deal with 
their own Commander-in-Chief the difficulty would 
have been overcome. But we were soon to ascertain 
that we had also to deal with two very formidable 
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persons who were not amenable to persuasion, and 
to whom we could issue no instructions ; the French 
Prime Minister and his Commander-in-Chief, 
General Pétain. The whole scheme had to be 
recast and re-conferred and re-argued. There was 
no time for all this. We had to make the best of a 
bad job. 
Haig’s refusal was discussed in the War Cabinet 
from the point of view of Haig’s special difficulties 
now that it was known that the first 
Attitude of — impact of the German offensive would be 
War Cabinet on his line. We felt, however, that this 
was all the more reason why the French 
and the Italians should contribute their quota. The 
Ttalians at Versailles had shown every readiness 
to send even 11 divisions to France. Since then they 
had reduced their offer to four. Haig, however, 
preferred to have two of his own divisions back. 
But the Italians, now that they knew the clouds 
were not gathering over the Julian Alps but 
above the fields of Picardy, would, we felt certain, 
release a few more divisions. We _ therefore 
suggested to Clemenceau that the Supreme Council 
should be summoned immediately to meet in 
London. 
At this date we had not been informed that Pétain’s 
attitude was equally recalcitrant and that he had 
threatened to resign rather than place his 
Foch reserve under Foch. Nor had we been 
reputation —_ told that Clemenceau had also changed 
his mind and was no longer in favour 
of an army of manoeuvre under Foch. The appoint- 
ment of Foch seems to have been the reef on which 
the scheme was wrecked. Pétain would not submit 
to his command of the General Reserve. He felt it 
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was a reflexion on his own authority if arrange- 
ments were made practically for putting the general 
conduct of a great battle under another General. I 
was informed subsequently that our G.H.Q, had a 
poor opinion of Foch and his capacity for such an 
exalted and responsible position. They did not 
conceal their contempt for the old soldier. A man 
who could explain himself clearly must necessarily 
be shallow and garrulous. To be able to speak 
lucidly and fluently was bad enough ; but he also 
spoke dramatically. Foch was a Gascon by birth 
and Latin exuberance seems as much a sign of folly 
to the Anglo-Saxon as insular reserve seems a sign of 
stupidity to the Latin. He was just a stage French- 
man to be mimicked and laughed over. He was 
referred to in high military quarters as that “ old 
dotard Foch.” How brilliant soever had been his 
past career, they were convinced that his best work 
was done and, judging by the comments made in 
Staff circles, he was treated as a has-been with 
nothing left but a blustering manner which they 
thought deluded politicians into the belief that he was 
a strong man. It was only those mad and muddling 
politicians who would ever dream of putting the 
reserves of the British Army in a great battle under 
such a commander. It may be thought that I am 
giving a burlesque account of what happened behind 
the scenes to destroy the scheme of a General Reserve ; 
but those who heard the conversations in elevated 
military circles about Foch will not be in the least 
surprised. 

But most fatal of ali Foch’s critics—I might say 
adversaries—was Clemenceau. Foch was a devout 
Catholic. There were many nominal Catholics in 
high command in the French Army. But they 
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never obtruded their attachment to the Roman 
Church on the attention of their associates. They 
were not even practising Catholics. The’ 

Clenenseas’s governing party in France was and had 
pach Foch {or a Jong time been anti-clerical. The 
threat to the existence of the Republic in 

the days of Boulanger and of the Dreyfus affair had 
come from the clericalists in the Army, trained in 
clerical schools, received and petted in clericalist 
society. Clemenceau was the most inexorable of 
all the anti-clericals. His life had been spent in 
fighting the influence of the Church. He would 
never enter a church. His refusal when he paid a 
visit to Strasbourg after the Armistice to attend a 
celebration of the liberation of Alsace in that glorious 
cathedral lost him the presidentship of the Republic 
when he was the most popular and powerful man 
in France. Foch was not only himself an ardent 
Churchman, his brother was a bishop. Clemenceau 
had a deep distrust of all Catholic Generals. He 
disliked placing power in their hands. He never 
knew to what use they would turn their power. 
The spiritual antipathy between these two remarkable 
men developed in the course of the ensuing months 
into personal antagonism which was unpleasant to all 
those who took part in conferences with them. There 
is nothing more disagreeable in council than to 
witness the clashing hatreds of two strong personalities, 
The more Clemenceau pondered over the Versailles 
plan of a General Reserve under this 

ee clericalist soldier, the less he cared for it. 
Generalissimo here was another motive in explanation 
nm? of Clemenceau’s change of mind on the 
question of the General Reserve. Poincaré ascribes 
to Clemenceau the ambition of himself becoming the 
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virtual Generalissimo of all the Allied Armies in 
every theatre of war.* Poincaré and Clemenceau 
were mutually antipathetic. I would have hesitated 
to accept Poincaré’s suspicions as to Clemenceau’s 
motives when Clemenceau threw over the scheme 
which placed Foch in the powerful position of 
Controller of the Allied Reserves and I would not 
have thought these suspicions worthy of quotation, 
had it not been that they are confirmed by another 
witness of undoubted authority. General René 
Tournés, in his able and on the whole well-docu- 
mented book on the 1918 campaign, says, in com- 
menting on another conflict between the ideas of Foch 
and Pétain when Clemenceau intervened, that he was 
“swayed by a vague whim to wield the military 
command of the Coalition which he revealed almost 
as soon as he was in power.”t This may explain 
the somewhat ill-natured observation made by 
Clemenceau to Foch immediately after the signature 
of the Doullens Agreement: ‘“ Well, you’ve got the 
job you so much wanted!” There is a suspicion of 


cf. for example, Clemenceau’s words during a visit to Poincaré on 
February 22nd, 1918 -— 

.. » We spoke of the difficulties which had arisen between Foch 
and Pétain. ‘I shall settle that business,’ he assured me. ‘The organi- 
sation of the army of manceuvre is hardly defensible as it stande. But I 
shall be there. In the hour of attack I shall be on the spot. If there’s a 
clash, I shall be the one to adjust it, provided I’m still in power.’ " 

(Raymond Poincaré: “ Vi et armistice 1918,” p. 58), and again, 
Poincaré's account of Freycinet’s opinion expressed on February ‘431d,1918:— 

... In the afternoon Freycinet srrived, still much preoccupied 
with the relations between Foch and Pétain, as well as the command of 
the Reserve Army. [| told him that Clemenceau was certainly banking 
on acting as arbitrator in emergency. ‘ But,’ he replied, ‘ Clemenceau 
cannot ever be sure of being there at the decisive moment.’ And besides, 
it's doubtful whether our Allies will leave the power of deciding the fate 

of an inter-Allied Army to a French politician.’ " 


(id, p. 60.) (My italics.) 


+ General René Tournts : Foch et la victoire des Alliés* (Vol. IV of 
the “ Histoire de la guerre mondiale "), p. 156. 
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pique in that comment, especially coming from the 
man who a few weeks before this incident had in- 
timated his intention to get rid of Foch altogether. 
If Clemenceau ever harboured such an aspiration 
it would have inclined him towards Pétain rather 
than the dominating and dynamic Foch. Pétain 
shrank from bold decisions and would have been 
more disposed than Foch to leave the responsibility 
for taking them to the head of the Government. 
Whatever the motives that prompted Clemenceau’s 
growing disinclination to confer supreme control on 
Foch, both Pétain and Haig soon realised its existence 
and took full advantage of it. Pétain was a cautious 
man—very cautious—so at first he confined his 
objection to an effort to cut down the contribution 
he had to make to the General Reserve. Why not 
eight Divisions, instead of thirteen? That was all 
he could spare. But he gradually grew bolder when 
he saw that Clemenceau did not strike him down 
with the lightnings of his wrath. At last he mustered 

enough courage to resist the whole idea 
Pétain refuses of parting with any of his divisions in 
8 sippy order to place them under Foch’s direc- 

tion. Poincaré states that he threatened 
to resign if the Government insisted on his doing so. 
Clemenceau was easily won over. He told Poincaré 
on February 22nd (Memoirs) that “ the organisa- 
tion of a field army (i.¢., the army of manceuvre) 
was not at all defensible in itself.” By that date 
Clemenceau’s prejudices and prepossessions had been 
roused and rallied to the side of the Commanders- 
in-Chief who would not have Foch. When Clem- 
enceau after his visit to Haig’s G.H.O. on the 26th 
repeated to the President what Haig had told him, 
he withheld from his Chief what he had told Haig. 
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According to the Official History, Clemenceau told 
Haig that he gradually meant to écarter Foch. The 
two probably interchanged confidences about the 
distinguished but unwanted General and found that 
on this subject they were, from different motives, 
entirely in sympathy. At that interview the Reserve 
plan was finally put out of existence. Clemenceau 
called on Poincaré on the afternoon of his visit to Haig 
and told him that he had seen Pétain, who had again 
expressed his anxiety about the Reserve Army. 
Clemenceau said he had “ reassured him.” Then 
he added, “And for the rest events will arrange 
themselves. The divisions of Versailles have ceased to 
be.” It was after the “‘ reassuring ” talk with Pétain 
that Clemenceau visited Haig’s Headquarters. When 
we bear that fact in mind we can understand better 
the character of the conversation that took place 
between Haig and Clemenceau. Haig knew then 
where he stood and that he could throw over the 
whole of the Versailles scheme without any fear of 
untoward happenings. Even the careful Pétain took 
a decision, On the 28th he reports to Poincaré 
that he is “ very satisfied with his conversation with 
Clemenceau. The reserve army @ vécu.” It was 
dead—but only for a short while, for a much shorter 
while than anyone then anticipated. These con- 
versations were not four weeks distant from the day 
—a day of muddle and of disaster—when the despised 
Foch was called by the united voices of the men— 
Clemenceau, Haig and Pétain—who had thrown over 
him and his plans as things of no worth, to save the 
Allies from the calamity into which they had 
blundered. 

Not one of these vital conversations which Clem- 
enceau had’ with Haig, Pétain and Poincaré was 
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ever communicated to me or to any other member 
of the War Cabinet. I knew that Haig was obdurate 
and that Pétain was difficult, but I knew nothing 
of the encouragement which had been given to 
them by Clemenceau. 

Before the Supreme Council met in London on 
March 14th the fate of the General Reserve had 
General already been settled. I ascertained 
Reserve enough about the position to understand 
scheme killed: that before our first sitting. General 
Foch's proust Bliss’ who was an unswerving advocate 
of the policy of the army of manceuvre under Foch, 
was just as convinced as I was that it was impossible 
to revive it without provoking a controversy in which 
Britain, France and America would be at cross- 
purposes. The battle was a few days off. This 
was no time for another crisis. It had cost nearly 
three weeks to dispose of the Robertson controversy. 
This dispute would have involved a much more 
serious conflict, for Clemenceau, Haig and Pétain 
would all have been ranged against the British 
War Cabinet. We had to make the best of an un- 
satisfactory situation. Haig assured me before the 
meeting, as Pétain had already assured Clemenceau, 
that the most detailed arrangements had been 
perfected for the co-operation of the two armies in 
the coming battle. With that assurance I had to 
be satisfied. Bliss, Orlando and I expressed a hope 
that as the fight developed it might still be possible 
to organise a General Reserve on the lines of the 
Versailles scheme. Foch, however, knowing the 
magnitude of the risk that was being run, entered 
an angry protest. He complained that the experts 
of the Supreme Council had been completely ignored, 
and that they had not even been informed of the 
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character of the arrangements which, it was alleged, 
had been made by the two Commanders-in-Chief, 
to throw their reserves into the battle line and to 
come to each other’s aid. Clemenceau lost his 
temper and rudely told Foch to “ Shut up.” Foch’s 
only reply was, “I cannot hold myself responsible 
for what will happen.” Clemenceau retorted by 
taunting the Versailles Board with their failure to 
carry out the Resolution of the Supreme Council which 
had been proposed by me and accepted by Orlando, 
to arrange for bringing eleven Italian divisions to 
France. Foch’s answer was complete. He said that 
that was an essential part of the formation of a General 
Reserve. These divisions were to be Italy’s con- 
tribution. When the General Reserve was shelved 
by France and Britain they could not ask Italy to 
be the sole contributors. The demand made by 
Versailles on the Italian Army had therefore to 
be dropped. 
The attack on our lines by Germany’s gigantic 
army had thus to be faced without putting the 
defences of the attacked front in order, 
Disaster for pecause our labour was diverted to work- 
eine ing on a salient admitted to be indefen- 
sible, and because numbers of divisions 
were put into the line and invaluable reserves were 
massed in support of favoured sectors which were not 
threatened with any immediate danger. We were 
also without any General Reserve to support the 
sector attacked by the enemy and deprived of the 
Italian reinforcements which would have been in- 
valuable in filling up gaps on our weak Fifth Army 
Front. Haig, as we have seen, had a poor opinion 
of the Italian infantry. He had preferred two 
British to four Italian Divisions. But even assuming 
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that he was right in his estimate of their quality—and 
here I venture respectfully to disagree with his 
estimate—they could have held the unassailed parts 
of our own or the French Front and thus released 
more seasoned troops for the battle line. It was soon 
to become evident that we had no sufficient working 
arrangement for co-operation between the British 
and French Armies. Had these matters been 
attended to, the German attacks could have been 
repelled with such devastating losses that any hope 
of their renewal would have been abandoned and a 
satisfactory peace might have been reached without 
having to wade through the terrible slaughter of 
another summer and autumn campaign. But the 
G.H.Q.,’s decreed otherwise and at this stage there 
was neither the time nor the allied unity which 
was essential for any attempt on so formidable a 
resistance. Wrangles and recriminations between 
Foch and Clemenceau were futile to save the situation. 
I therefore refrained from prolonging this rasping 
quarrel between these two great Frenchmen. There 
was a suggestion that we should save our faces by 
setting up some similacrum of a General Reserve. 
I dislike participating in shams. A reserve army 
without real divisions would have been nothing more. 
The soldiers had once more defeated the politicians 
and there were rejoicings amongst the Headquarter 
Generals, their Staffs and adherents, They had beaten 
off triumphantly all assaults on their positions. 
Both strategy and tactics in intrigue were masterly. 
Alas that these gifts were so much less effective when 
directed against the foe they were engaged to fight! 
The nation and the poor fighting soldiers of the 
Fifth and Third Armies had to pay dearly for these 
brass-hat triumphs, It is one of the ironies of 
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political warfare that the men subsequently attacked 
in Parliament for the inevitable results of these 
errors of judgment were not the real delinquents, but 
the men who strove hard to save the Army from the 
effects of their delinquency. The perpetrators of 
the calamitous mistakes which left the Fifth Army 
to be overwhelmed through sketchy defences and 
inadequate reserves were not only excused but lauded, 
and according to precedent ultimately rewarded. 
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CHAPTER LXXvuI 
THE MARCH RETREAT 


As the battle approached, there is nothing that 
struck me more at the time, and even now when 

looking back upon it, than the kind of 
Leihargy of composure, amounting almost to supine- 
authorities | -116SS, which reigned amongst those who 

would have the most direct and terrible 
responsibility for the lives of myriads and the fate of 
nations when the struggle commenced. On the 
German side all leave had been stopped for some 
weeks before the battle. On ours it went on as usual. 
The strength of our divisions was substantially 
reduced by men home on leave. It is difficult to 
understand this confident demeanour in such 
circumstances. After the battles of the Somme, of 
the Scarpe, and more particularly of Flanders, the 
military nerve ceased to respond to the memory of 
past horror or the prospect of future ghastliness. 
The deadening effect of prolonged war upon the 
susceptibilities seemed to blunt the sense of responsi- 
bility in matters great and small. I have already 
shown how tardily the military leaders moved in the 
improvement of the defences, in the arrangements of 
the troops, in the disposition of the reserves. When 
danger was imminent, when it was known where it 
would fall, there was little quickening of movement at 
G.H.Q.,, not much hurry or hustle to see that no 
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precautions had been omitted, or preparation over- 
looked, or contingency unthought of. There were 
two episodes, seemingly small in comparison with the 
immensity of the rapidly approaching portent, but 
significant of this attitude of irresponsibility. 

It is the supreme duty of any man who is at the 
head of a concern, to choose his subordinates without 

reference to personal likes or dislikes, but 
Heig's Sa entirely on their qualifications for the 
prensa post. Many of the mistakes committed 

in war, in business and in politics, are due 
to a friendly desire to give a lift to men who are not 
qualified for 2 position to which they are elevated. It 
seemed to me that Haig was governed in his choice 
of men far too much by his desire to have around him 
those who were personally agreeable to himself, and 
who would not clash with his dictatorial temper by 
suggesting any difference of opinion. 

There were two appointments made during the 
period of preparation for the conflict by the 
Commander-in-Chief which illustrate this cardinal 
defect. The first was the advancement of a divisional 
General, inconspicuous for achievement and not 
endowed with any exceptional ability, to the all- 
important post of Chief of the General Staff. The 
C.G.S. was the principal adviser of the Commander- 
in-Chief on all questions affecting strategy and 
tactics. With an army of over two million men 
holding a line of over 100 miles against the most 
formidable warriors in the world, it was essential 
that the Commander-in-Chief should have at his 
elbow the best strategist in the Army, in training, in 
experience and in intellect. There were men in the 
British Army who possessed these attributes in a high 
degree. Sir Douglas Haig overlooked them all, and 
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appointed Sir Herbert Lawrence. He was a cavalry 
officer who held a very subordinate command in the 
Boer War but who had been in the same regiment as 
Haig. He there, no doubt, conducted himself with 
all the gallantry and dash one would expect from a 
British soldier in the task of chasing elusive Boers 
across the African veldt with indifferent horses and 
horsemen. As soon as the South African War was 
over he retired from the Army and threw himself 
into finance. After 15 years behind a city desk, 
he volunteered for the Great War. He acquired 
some experience of trench warfare in resisting sporadic 
Turkish attacks, supported by light artillery and 
inadequate ammunition, on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
He came to France only in 1917. He was given a 
divisional command, and did his duty without 
distinction. 
General Kiggell was retired from the post of C.G.S. 
in January, 1918, and suddenly Lawrence was 
promoted to the most important and 
Lesorencs responsible position in the Army, next to 
CCS. that of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
that at the most difficult and critical stage 
ofthe War. As far as the British Army was concerned 
he became the opposite number of Ludendorff, one 
of the two, or possibly three, most brilliant Staff 
officers on either side“in the whole War. Nothing 
but genius of the highest order could merit or justify 
such dazzling promotion with such scant experience. 
Not the warmest, or the most charitable amongst 
Lawrence’s friends—and as he possesses an amiable 
disposition and an attractive personality he must have 
attached to himself a great many friends—would 
claim that he possessed military genius of that or any 
other order. It is not the only action or omission of 
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Haig’s in this crisis which forces one to ask: Why 
did he do it ? 

Here is another episode. The Fifth Army was 
given the task of defending the part of the line where 
it became clear to all those who studied the symptoms 
that the attack was most likely tocome. The defences 
were insufficient and the numbers of the defenders 
quite inadequate to such a task. Haig ought to have 
appointed his very best officers to command troops 
that were likely to be attacked under such conditions. 
A few weeks before the battle he removed a General 
who was in command of one of the army corps in 
that area. By every canon of prudent leadership he 
ought to have chosen the best man available as his 
successor. But he had at Headquarters a favourite 

officer, General Butler, who up to that 
Butler’s time had not had an opportunity of 
promotion commanding troops in the field at all. 

Haig thought this was Butler’s oppor- 
tunity. Surely this was the last choice he ought to 
have made. It was unfair to Butler himself. It was 
not fair to Gough. It was most unfair of all to the 
troops who were thus doomed to fight against 
enormous odds under a callow Jeader. Butler was a 
pleasant fellow with a forbidding frown, cultivated 
on the Robertson model of countenance. It was 
supposed to give an impression of calm and ruthless 
strength. It was not such a success as Robertson’s 
and there was nothing like as much behind it. Butler 
was not devoid of intelligence but he had not that 
kind of brain that triumphs over inexperience in 
difficult situations. 

I am not certain that the best commander of an 
army corps placed in Butler’s unfortunate position 
would have- altogether succeeded. But one never 
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knows what a really tried and skilful leader will do 
in the worst conditions. As to Lawrence’s appoint- 
ment I have always had a feeling that an able soldier 
of exceptional intelligence equipped with a thorough 
knowledge of the problems of warfare on the Western 
Front, and possessing the adequate independence of 
character to give the best advice to his Chief without 
reference to his palate, would have averted some of 
the most serious blunders which landed us in the 
defeats of March and April. 

And now after all these misunderstandings, mistakes 
and negligences came the most stupendous battle ever 
fought on this earth. Three of the mightiest nations of 
the world were putting the last throb of their strength 
into a struggle which lasted without cease for months 
and into which they cast the millions which re- 
mained of their young manhood. Highly competent 
observers and students of this vast and deadly combat 
have written of its many fluctuations. I shall put 
down what I can recall with the aid of contemporary 
documents of how it appeared to one who witnessed. 
its course from his seat at the head of the Government 
which had the supreme direction of the affairs of 
this country during these strenuous and anxious 
months. 

On March 13th, the Director of Military 
Operations, Sir Frederick Maurice, reported to the 

Cabinet the appearance of the Branden- 
Enemy burg Corps in reserve south of Lille, but 
concentration said that it made no difference in the 

total number of enemy divisions, which 
remained at 186. He informed us that this gave an 
approximate total of enemy rifle strength of 1,370,000 
men and an artillery strength of 15,700 guns, while 
the total Allied rifle strength on the Western Front 
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numbered 1,500,000 infantry and 16,600 guns. The 
average strength of the British divisions was larger 
than that of the German divisions.* This report of 
March 13th was given to us the day before the 
meeting of the Supreme War Council in London to 
which I have already referred. The only further 
report as to numbers came on March 1gth, when 
it was said that another 400 enemy guns had been 
located and two more German divisions. Even with 
this addition there was a definite superiority on the 
Allied side in both guns and men. But although 
slightly inferior in numbers, the Germans had 
managed to mass enormous forces behind the line 
of attack. That is why Foch was so anxious to build 
up a General Reserve of French and British divisions 
behind the threatened sectors. 
When the War Cabinet met for its usual morning 
sitting on the 21st of March, it was informed by the 
C.1.G.S. that the Germans had com- 
First reports toenced a heavy bombardment before 
of battle dawn on a front of 80 kilometres, from 
the Scarpe to the Oise, and that this front 
of attack was in general accord with the one 
anticipated by the British Staff at Versailles. The 
news that arrived in the course of the day was very 
confused and gave us no clear idea of what had 
happened in the fighting, But there was nothing in 
the reports recorded to excite alarm. When we met 
the following morning, i.e., the 22nd of March, the 
information conveyed to us by the C.I.G.S. on reports 
from G.H.Q. was not much more definite. There 
was the usual communiqué to which we had been 
accustomed, about “ very heavy enemy casualties ” 
but no particulars as to our own, and Sir Henry 
* The number of battalions in the Dominion troops had not been cut down. 
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Wilson ended his statement by informing us that 
“ the information received up to now gave no cause 
for anxiety.” The Cabinet was anxious to have all 
the latest intelligence as to the comparative strength 
of the forces engaged on both sides together with the 
reserves. This he promised to have prepared. He 
was of the opinion that the attack would develop into 
a long-drawn-out battle, deliberately intended for a 
trial of strength, in order that a decisive result might 
be arrived at. Nothing reached the War Office 
during this second day of the battle to modify the 
reports which had been communicated to us in the 
morning. 

By March 23rd the news from G.H.Q. was not as 
reassuring as that which we had received the previous 
two days. It was reported that on the Fifth Army 
Front the enemy had succeeded in penetrating our 
battle zone and reserve lines, and that a retirement 
had in consequence been made to the line of the 
Somme. A more serious indication of the state of 
affairs came with the report that our casualties were 
40,000 and that not less than 600 guns had been 
lost. Even then there were reassuring items in the 
report. On the Third Army Front we were told that 
the enemy had in the main been held firmly in the 
battle zone except at Mory, and enormous slaughter 
had undoubtedly been inflicted on the enemy in 
places. 

I had a feeling that the position was much graver 
than the G.H.Q. messages would imply. It looked 

as if Gough’s tired army was giving way 
My before the fierce onrush of the German 
apprehensions hordes. It was evident that our line was 
broken and that we were relying upon 
patchwork defences hastily improvised to stop a 
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victorious army. The news that all the reserves of 
the Fifth Army had been already thrown in was 
disconcerting. A report of Haig’s visiting Pétain to 
persuade him to take over a part of the battle front 
was certainly disquieting. It showed that the vaunted 
arrangement between Haig and Pétain to help each 
other in the day of trouble had failed to function, 
and that even on the third day of the battle it was 
bringing no real reinforcement to troops which were 
fighting desperately against odds of three to one. 

I always worked early in the morning and I received 
the battle news at the earliest available hour. I 
gathered on that Saturday morning that the War 
Office seemed to be either bewildered or stunned by 
the reports. I therefore decided to postpone the 

Cabinet and to take matters in hand at 
Conference ot the War Office itself. I invited the Staff 
War Office to meet me there in order to see what 

could be done to throw all available 
reinforcements into France with the greatest attainable 
celerity. The first thing to ascertain was what troops 
we had in this country, the next what we could spare 
and then how many per day we could send across the 
Channel. I instructed the Adjutant-General to have 
the figures ready as to troops in this country. To help 
us as to transport I asked the Shipping Controller to 
meet me before I went to the War Office, and 
explained to him the emergency and the importance 
of getting across as many men as he could carry in 
the shortest space of time. He promised to go into 
the question and find how many ships he could lay 
his hands on for that purpose. 

At the conference J summoned at the War Office, 
Major-General Sir Robert Hutchison (now Lord 
Hutchison), the Director of Organisation, was prepared 
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with figures as to trained men in the country who 
were immediately available for drafts. I found him 
Fresh drafts Prompt, efficient and reliable. We were 
for France: informed by him that there were 170,000 
dispatch of who were ready to be moved at once 
s8yarads to France as fast as there was transport 
capacity. This included 50,000 trained youths be- 
tween 18} and 19 years of age. A pledge had been 
given in Parliament that youths under 19 years old 
should not be sent overseas unless there was a national 
emergency. We decided that such an emergency had 
now arisen. The Germans had already incorporated 
a considerable number of their 18-year-olds in their 
divisions at the front. On further investigation the 
figure of the numbers of men available for drafting 
to France rose to over 212,000 by the 2oth of April. 
We were astonished to ascertain that there were 88,000 
men on the establishment in France who were on 
leave in this country. The Germans had already 
stopped all leave some weeks before the attack. 
When an attack was expected any day on our front 
it struck me that the absence of so many men from 
their battalions required some explanation. When 
an offensive was anticipated on our side leave was 
always postponed. Eighty-eight thousand men ab- 
sent from their battalions would mean that each of 
the divisions in France would be short of its full 
strength, that is, by several hundreds per division. 
On that basis, the Fifth Army would have over 10,000 
of their men on leave on the day of the battle. No 
wonder Gough complained that some of the battalions 
were not up to strength! In addition to the above 
there were 30,000 men in depots in France and the 
Dominions had another 10,000 in this country and 
in France. 
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The next step was to take measures to transport 
the drafts to France. In practice it had been found 
possible to carry across 8,ooo a day. After another 
conference with Sir Joseph Maclay I found he could 
scrape together the necessary shipping to take over 
to France 20,000, working up to 30,000 a day. 

With the divisions it had already been arranged 
before the battle commenced to bring over from 
“ Italy, and divisions promised by the 
Reinforcements Italians, the present and prospective losses 
from Egypt in the battle were thus more than made up. 

To give further confidence to our Army 
we decided to bring over at once from Egypt the men 
from the three divisions which it had already been 
arranged should be filled up by Indian troops. 

Total Allied forces in the Turkish theatres (Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia) were as six to five of the 
enemy forces, according to the War Office estimates 
given to the Man-power Committee. As a matter 
of fact our superiority was nearer two to one. Indian 
divisions could, at any time after the conquest of 
Baghdad and the overthrow of the Turkish Army 
in that country, have been brought to Palestine and 
thus released several divisions for France. But here 
again to do so would have meant telling the full tale 
of Turkish disintegration to these mischievous politi- 
cians at home. There was the real enemy upon which 
great soldiers had to concentrate their subtlest arts 
and wiles. In this emergency we decided to do 
at once what ought to have been done by the Staff 
months ago—bring British divisions from Egypt to 
France and replace them by Indian divisions that 
were not wanted in Mesopotamia. This recon- 
struction had in fact already been ordered weeks 
before the Battle of Amiens, 
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In going through all this process at the War Office 
I realised how the struggles between Versailles and the 
. Chief of the Staff had diverted the minds 
Price of of those who were directing the organisa- 
Eas tion and distribution of our forces from 
their primary and urgent duties. There 
is nothing half as absorbing of time, thought and 
energy as a quarrel between professional factions 
engaged in bitter rivalry. The Italian, Mesopotamian 
and Palestine arrangements ought to have been put 
through in time to reinforce our Army in France long 
before the German offensive was due. 
I called a Cabinet Meeting in the afternoon of 
Saturday, March 2grd, at the War Office to consider 
the situation and to sanction the measures 
Cabinet taken at the morning conference in view 
discussions of the less favourable reports from the 
front. The Cabinet were given such 
information as to the course of the battle as had been 
received during the day from G.H.Q, There was 
some discussion about the French tardiness in helping 
us. It was stated that Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig had gone that day to meet General Pétain with 
a view to arranging that the French should take over 
more line. Wilson thought it better not to tell us 
that the telegram from Haig said that “ the situation 
was serious.” It was the first communication from 
G.H.Q. that displayed any real appreciation of the 
gravity of the position. Haig also informed Wilson 
that the arrangements for the French to come and 
take over the line of the Somme would not be com- 
pleted till the goth (the ninth day of the battle). 
Nor did Wilson repeat accurately what Haig had 
said about seeing Pétain. “JI am going to meet 
Pétain to-night,” was the actual phrase. 
VOL. Vv cc 
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A question was raised as to whether it was necessary 
to put any political pressure on the French Govern- 
ment to render us the necessary assistance, and a 
suggestion was made that either Milner or myself 
should go immediately to Paris for that purpose. 
However, it was thought by the C.1.G.S, and his 
Staff undesirable for Ministers to interfere between 
the Generals unless and until it was found that 
Haig and Pétain could not adjust matters between 
themselves, so it was decided to wait until the result 
of Haig’s conference with Pétain was known. In the 
course of the discussion which took place, I pointed out 
that if the Versailles scheme for the constitution and 
control of the Allied General Reserve had only been 
brought into full operation, it would not have been 
necessary to have this bargaining with the French in 
the middle of a battle, but that the Executive War 
Board would have decided immediately where the 
large reserves at their disposal could have been thrown 
in to the best advantage for checking the enemy 
advance. It so happens that we know exactly what 
would have taken place if the plan of the General 
Reserve had been persisted in. Great Commanders 
usually keep their plans to themselves, but on this 
occasion the great Commander was President of a 
Board, and was thus compelled to disclose his ideas. 
Two of the Controlling Board only understood 
English, and Foch’s French had to be translated: 
the interpreter, who was also the Secretary, was 
thus compelled to jearn Foch’s plans. He has put 
them on record. 

Foch in effect said to the Executive War Board 
“ Ludendorff must launch his mass of attack either 
eastward or southward, either towards the British 
side of the angle in the Cambrai region, or towards 
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the French side of the angle and the Rheims region. 
But if he is successful, and drives one or other of 
these lines back, he himself presents an unguarded 
and open flank: and the more successful he is and 
the more he enlarges the angle, the longer and there- 
fore the more open and unguarded his flank 
will be. 

“T will, therefore, divide my General Reserve into 
three portions, of different sizes. The smallest por- 
tion I will place in Dauphiné, close to the best crossing 
into Italy; the largest I will concentrate round 
Paris ; the third portion I will place round Amiens.” 

This is the disposition Foch intended to make of the 
General Reserve in February. As it became increas- 
ingly evident that the attack was to be made on the 
British Front, Foch would have moved more of his 
reserves into the Amiens area. It will be observed 
that Gough would thus have had 20 to 25 divisions 
ready to help him. 

At the meeting of the War Cabinet held on 
Saturday afternoon—the third day of the battle—the 

Director of Military Intelligence, General 
Statistics of || Macdonogh, and the Director of Military 
Seog Operations, Sir Frederick — Maurice, 

supplied the latest figures of comparison 
between the enemy and Allied forces. They now 
increased the numbers of the German rifle strength to 
1,402,800 and reduced the Allied numbers to 
1,418,000 ; still a slight superiority, it will be observed, 
for the Allies. The comment of the C.1,G.S. upon this 
estimate was that he considered that for purposes of 
calculation, the present forces might be reckoned as 
approximately equal. This observation did not make 
any allowance for the mechanical superiority of 
the Allies. 
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Those who were on leave in England were counted 
in the estimate given two or three days before, as if 
they were in France. I believe the numbers actually 
in France at the date of the commencement of the 
battle were alone included in the second reckoning. 
If so, that may partially explain the disparity between 
the two estimates. 

After disposing of the more pressing questions of 
sending immediate reinforcements to France, we 

turned our attention to searching out the 
Further ways and means of replenishing our 
recruiliné —_ reserves of men available for the front in the 

event of the War going on into the winter of 
1918, and the spring of 1919. Here we were not so 
successful. There were only two sources available— 
the combing out of essential men in vital industries 
and the conscription of Ireland. The latter I agreed 
to much against my better judgment, by a pressure 
which came from many quarters at home and in 
France. But that part of the story I must postpone. 
On the whole we did an excellent morning’s work and 
the machinery we set in motion for dealing with the 
immediate crisis worked without a hitch. 

The same evening—the 23rd—the reports from 
France not improving, I decided that either Milner 
Milner sent OF myself must go over at once to see why 
to France 0 and where the arrangements for mutual 
secure Allied help had failed to operate and whether 
covoperation things could not be set right before 
possible disaster supervened. I sent for Milner and 
discussed the whole situation with him. We both 
felt that there was only one effective thing to do and 
that was to put Foch in control of both armies. We 
both agreed that if there had been in existence a 
General Reserve of 30 divisions under the independent 
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control of a Commander with Foch’s gift of lightning 
decision, enough reinforcements would already have 
been thrown in to restore the line. As soon as the 
news reached the Executive Board that the German 
concentration was taking place between Arras and 
the Oise, most of the reserves would have been moved 
into that area and a sufficient number would have 
been moved so close up to the line that they could 
have gone into action by the evening of the first day, 
certainly by the morning of the second. Instead 
of which we had all this manceuvring between Haig 
and Pétain as to which of them ought to rush in first 
with his reserves, and as to whether Pétain ought not 
to take over entirely part of the British line and if so 
when. We were informed that there was a question 
as to whether Haig’s forces should not fall towards the 
north and Pétain’s towards Paris, leaving a fatal 
gap between the British and French Armies. Had 
the General Reserve of 30 divisions been in existence 
there could have been no gap unless this formidable 
reserve were beaten. Pétain maintained that until 
the battle had fully developed he could not be certain 
that the Germans would not attack his front in the 
Champagne district where they had gathered con- 
siderable reserves. If they did so, Pétain said he 
might find his own reserves entangled in another 
battle. He was all for “ Wait and See” before 
committing too many of his reserves to the Somme 
battle. On the other hand, Haig had most of the 
British troops which were available for reinforcement 
placed at the other extreme of his line. It 
would take a long time to move them. So the 
argument went on. They did not argue together 
face to face as they ought to have done. They con- 
ferred with their respective Staffs, each in his own 
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Headquarters where they were all agreed that it 
was for the other wing to flutter first. Meanwhile 
the valiant soldiers of the Fifth Army were perishing 
for want of help from one or other of these exalted 
interpreters of a compact lacking precision. It was 
a deplorable outcome for the “ complete and detailed 
arrangements ” that were to “ move quickly.” 

The news that had reached the War Office by the 
evening of the 23rd showed that this description was 
not mere conjecture on Milner’s part or mine. And 
the facts, as we subsequently discovered, were an 
understatement of the muddle. It was therefore 
decided that nothing would put an end to this calami- 
tous manoeuvring but the direct intervention of the 
meddling politicians. 

Accordingly we agreed that Milner should at once 
leave for Paris to see Clemenceau. We thought it 

better that I should remain in London to 
Instructed to direct the plans I had made for the rapid 
Sod dispatch of reinforcements to France so 

that there should be no delay in that 
essential respect. I authorised Milner to do what he 
could to restore the broken Versailles Front by 
conferring upon Foch the necessary authority to 
organise a reserve and to control its disposition. How 
well Milner carried out this arrangement will appear 
when I tell the story of the Doullens Conference. 
It fell far short of the Versailles plan, but it was as far 
as he could obtain agreement and it was on the road 
to the establishment of final unity amongst the 
armies. Before I give an account of the Doullens 
decision I must first of all give a further account of 
what we ascertained was actually happening in the 
matter of reinforcing the broken front of the Third 
and Fifth Armies. 
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When the attack began on March aist, G.H.Q, 
had two divisions—the 20th and the 3gth—in reserve 
Progress behind the Fifth Army. I have already 
of battle: | Yeckoned these amongst the divisions 
Gough holding that part of the front. As these 
prevented from two divisions were in Gough’s opinion too 
using resermeS far behind his army, he was anxious to 
move them closer up to the front. He moved the 
ggth Division a little closer to the front. The 2oth 
Division was 15 miles behind the front of the XVIII 
Corps, and he wanted to move it up five to eight 
miles further north of it. In addition he wished to 
move forward the 50th Division, which was a division 
just brought down from the Fourth Army and placed in 
Army Reserve. It was more than 25 miles behind 
his front, and he wished to bring it at least one day’s 
march nearer. In his opinion, these steps were 
“most urgent, almost vital,” and he asked the 
authority of G.H.Q. for these moves. He was refused 
permission to move a man. As he himself points 
out in his book, “‘ no one had suffered more from the 
failure to recognise this principle than had Haig 
himself at the Battle of Loos, when Sir John French 
had denied him the use of his reserves until too late.” 
In fact, French’s dismissal and Haig’s appointment 
as his successor were largely attributable to this 
action on French’s part. There can be no doubt 
that G.H.Q.’s refusal to allow these two divisions 
to be shifted nearer to the front had injurious 
effects. Although when the battle started, Gough 
finally took the responsibility for ordering them 
up without permission from G.H.Q,, the 2oth 
Division did not come into action until the 22nd 
and the 50th Division not until the afternoon of 
the same day. 
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If these divisions had been thrown in during the 
first day of the battle, they might have helped to stay 
the German advance; but they were 

Arrival of | Quite inadequate to restore a line which 
reinforcements had been broken by a force where the 
assailants were in the proportion of three 

or four to one of the defenders and the best entrench- 
ments had already fallen into enemy hands. There 
ought to have been many more divisions ready to be 
thrown in, at the latest on the second day of the 
battle. The first division sent by G.H.Q. to the 
broken front was the 8th. It reached Eterpigny, a 
few miles behind the line to which the army had 
retreated, by the 23rd—the third day of the battle, 
but only some of its units came into action on that 
day. On the morning of the 24th, the fourth day 
of the battle, its front line was six miles behind that 
held by the British Army on the previous morning, 
and fourteen miles behind the original front. The 
second division ordered to move in support of the 
Fifth Army was the 35th. Some incomplete batta- 
lions without artillery came into action on the fourth 
day, but it was only on the 25th—that is, the fifth 
day of the battle, that the division was complete. 
Its remaining battalions arrived that day, and its 
artillery came up in the course of the afternoon. As 
rail accommodation from the north was fully occu- 
pied in the movement of the 8th Division and of 
divisions which had been ordered to support the 
Third Army, the 35th had to march by road. Had 
these divisions been shifted nearer the threatened sectors 
as soon as it was discovered where the blow was to 
come, these tragic delays would not have occurred 
and these reinforcements might have exerted a 
decisive influence on the course of the battle. No 
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other reinforcements were sent by G.H.Q. to that 
battle front during the week of incessant fighting, ~ 
On the night of the 24th the whole of the VII 
Corps, including the 35th Division, was transferred 
to the Third Army, and thus passed out of Gough’s 
control. On the 28th the remainder of his army 
was placed under General Rawlinson’s command. 
Gough’s statement, therefore, that during the whole 
of the time he was in command in that battle he was 
only given one additional division (the 8th) from the 
reserves of G,H.Q, on other fronts is quite accurate. 
This extraordinary tardiness in sending reinforce- 
ments may be explained by the slowness with which 
G.H.Q., came to comprehend the serious- 
GH. slow ness of the position. I have quoted the 
core first telegram from Haig to C.L.G.S, 
which used the phrase “ the situation is 
serious.” That was received on the third day of the 
fight. Gough reports that he had a conversation 
with Haig’s Chief of the Staff, Lawrence, Jate at night 
of the first day of the battle. To quote his words :— 


** Lawrence did not seem to grasp the seriousness 
of the situation ; he thought that ‘ the Germans 
would not come on again the next day’; ‘ after 
the severe losses they had suffered,’ he thought 
that they ‘ would be busy cleaning the battlefield,’ 
‘ collecting the wounded, reorganising, and resting 
their tired troops.’ 

I disagreed emphatically, but I failed to make 
much impression. It has always been my opinion 
that G.H.Q. did not fully grasp the magnitude 
of the assault on the Fifth Army, or the desperate 
odds which it had to contend with, and this may 
have accounted for the misconceptions that we 
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allowed to circulate so freely, even in the Cabinet, 
during the following weeks.”* 


The telegrams from G.H.Q. passed on to the 
Cabinet by the C.1.G.S. show that if there were any 
misconceptions as to the condition of things in 
Cabinet circles, it was due to this lack of under- 
standing on the part of G.H.Q. in France as to what 
had really taken place. As I pointed out, the first tele- 
gram from Haig which showed that he hadat last woken 
up to the gravity of the situation, came to the War 
Office on the morning of the third day of the battle. 

What was happening in French Headquarters ? 
The impression made on the mind of Pétain and his 

Staff by the first news was that this was 
Attitude in not the real offensive—it was only a local 
French G-H.Q. attack in order to induce the French to 

take their reserves away from the Cham- 
pagne Front where the real attack was to be made. 
During the whole of the first and second days of the 
battle, Pétain had no communication of any sort from 
Haig. During the first day nothing came to the 
French G.H.Q. at Compiégne except rumours and 
scraps of incoherent reports, not one of which came 
from the British G.H.Q. In the afternoon of the first 
day General Humbert, who had been appointed by 
Pétain to command the reserves which were to be 
sent to help the British in certain contingencies, 
visited Gough’s Headquarters. Gough asked him 
whether he had brought reinforcements. Humbert 
answered that he had nothing except the little 
banneret fluttering on the bonnet of his car. Nota 
single battalion had been placed under his command. 
That was the “ perfect arrangement worked out in 


® Gough: “The Fifth Army,” p. 271. 
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every detail,” which was to be the substitute for a 
General Reserve in the day of trial. Itis only fair to 
Pétain to say that without waiting to be asked, 
he put arrangements in hand on the evening of the 
2ist for sending divisions of the French V Corps to 
assist the British. Haig sent a message thanking him 
for his prompt support, but saying he did not want 
the French to intervene yet. 

On the second day, the 125th French Division 

began to arrive behind the British lines ; 
French troops but it was not complete and it was 
begin to arrive therefore not put into the line until the 

morning of the 23rd—that is, the third 
day of the battle. This was the first reinforcement of 
any kind Gough received. 

On the evening of the second day, Pétain heard, 
probably from his own Intelligence Staff, that “ the 
enemy had broken through a large portion of the 
British lines, and had driven back Gough’s Army, 
which, beaten down by great masses of troops and 
overwhelmed by their numbers, was retreating pre- 
cipitately. Behind the British right there was no 
reserve at all.” But an event occurred that night 
which turned the attention of the French Head- 
quarters to much more menacing things. German 
aeroplanes dropped a number of bombs on the Head- 
quarters at Compiégne, killing two officers. This 

had never happened before in the whole 
Compidgne course of the War. Headquarters on both 
bombed sides were sacred and immune from the 

perils which befell the mere fighting 
soldier. But evidently there were depths of bar- 
barism which the “ Hun” had not yet plumbed. 
Headquarters were as excited as an ant’s nest into 


which a stone had been dropped. Officers and 
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archives were moved that night into the forest where 
they would be hidden from the German destroyer. 
Late at night, when Headquarters were made safe 
from bombers, they turned their attention once more 
to carrying out the arrangements made with Haig. 
A second division, and a cavalry division, were 
ordered to go to the British Front, and came into 
action in the afternoon of the third day of the battle, 
without their artillery or transport, and with only the 
ammunition they carried on their persons. The 
“ arrangements ” were beginning to work, but oh ! 
how slowly and how timorously ! 

On the fourth day of the battle two more French 
divisions, but without their artillery or transport and 
with not much more ammunition than they carried 
in their bandoliers, arrived. This to help an army 
which had lost most of its guns ! 

On that day the French took over the southern end 
of the British line. After four days of desperate 
fighting, when the odds were so heavily against us, 
the entire reinforcements consisted of six divisions— 
three without their artillery. It transposed the odds 
from about three or four to one to a certain three to 
one ; the three consisting of troops inspired by victory, 
the one made up mostly of the broken remnants of a 
defeated army and of divisions hurried along and 
arriving in the night panting and without their 
equipment of guns and ammunition. 

That night Pétain and Haig met for the first time 
during the battle to discuss and decide arrangements. 

Gough saw Haig, for the first time since the 
pathine battle began, on Sunday, the 24th, when 
i ey he met him at Corps H.Q, and talked to 

-him for about ten minutes. No General 
Officer from G.H.Q. had visited the Fifth Army to see 
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what was going on, nor did any member of G.H.Q. 
{other than Lawrence) visit Gough from one end of 
the battle to the other. Hiaig’s consolation to Gough 
for his defeat was “ Well, Hubert, you cannot fight 
a battle without men.” He never told him that but 
for the Passchendaele obsession his defences would 
have been better prepared and his line more strongly 
held, and that had it not been for Haig’s refusal to 
work the Versailles scheme for a General Reserve, 
ample reinforcements would have reached him in 
time to counter-attack the enemy and fling them back. 
Three weeks before the battle he knew where it was 
coming. Had he then taken steps to rearrange his 
forces so as to hold the threatened sectors of the Third 
and Fifth as strongly as the two Northern (and 
unmenaced) sectors were then being held, there 
would have been 37} divisions to face the enemy, 
instead of 30. What an enormous difference that 
would have made to the result, even without a 
General Reserve! And the fronts of the First and 
Second Armies could still have been held more 
strongly than that of the Fifth Army on the first 
day of the battle. 
What was happening to the Third Army? This 
was much better cared for than the slighted and cast 
out Fifth. Byng was given 16 divisions 
Stubborn to hold 28 miles of line, to Gough’s 14 
stand of to hold 42 miles. It had another advan- 
Third Army Fi . 
tage in that it was next-door neighbour 
to the privileged sectors where Haig had massed most 
of his troops. How great a pull that was the first 
few days of the battle demonstrated. The reserves 
were at least one day nearer. Between the 21st and 
2grd March, G.H.Q. issued orders for the bringing of 
eight divisions from the Northern Fronts to reinforce 
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the Third Army—each division fully equipped 
and containing 50 per cent. more troops than the 
French divisions that came to Gough’s aid. As these 
divisions came from contiguous sectors they also came 
into action several hours before the Fifth Army 
reinforcements. The Third Army might have held 
the ground without retreating at all had it not been 

for the complication of the Flesquiéres 
Handicap of salient. The account of the battle given 
bierad in the Official History shows how import- 

ant and damaging a part that salient 
played in the fight. It completely disarranged and 
dislocated our defence. Three whole divisions had 
been set apart to defend it, although it had been 
admitted by G.H.Q. to be indefensible whenever 
seriously attacked. The Germans worked their way 
round it and Byng found it difficult to extricate his 
troops from toils he himself had woven and into 
which he had firmly tucked three unfortunate 
divisions. Instead of getting out whilst the going was 
fairly good he tried to hold half the salient. He was 
reluctant to give up the only bit of ground he had won 
in the bungled tank attack of Cambrai. The result 
was that right and left the whole defence of his line 
and part of Gough’s were thrown out of gear. A great 
gap was opened between the Third and Fifth Armies. 
Tudor, with the gth Division which had on the 
21st March conducted a gallant and successful fight 
on the left flank of the Fifth Army, was compelled by 
the Flesquiéres folly to retreat from a position his 
fine division had so skilfully and valiantly defended. 
The Fifth Army seemed to be doomed to bear the 
shortcomings and stupidities of all concerned both in 
the preparations for this battle and in its actual 
conduct. The Germans to the right of Flesquidres and 
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on the extreme right of Byng’s Army were being held 
and their attacks repelled with appalling slaughter, - 
but this serious tactical blunder gave them an opening. 
The Third Army was forced into a general and almost 
a headlong retreat and it was only the arrival of 
substantial reinforcements that enabled it to reform 
its front. Still on the front of the Third Army, taken 
as a whole, in spite of a considerable loss of ground 
by us, the Germans sustained much more damage 
than they inflicted. Their losses crippled them 
seriously at the time and still more in their future 
operations, and if the Third and Fifth Armies had 
even now been reinforced in time, the German 
advance could have been arrested and such a counter- 
blow delivered before they had consolidated their 
conquests as would have driven them back with 
severe losses. This check would have converted an 
enemy victory into a decisive defeat which would have 
put an end to any further hope of a German offensive. 
That is, the Allied victory of the 18th July might 
have been anticipated. But would sufficient rein- 
forcements reach the two Armies to avert disaster ? 
- What was the position on the whole battle 
Position at — front after four days of intense fighting ? 
Fre ss The Fifth Army was no longer an Army, 
It was broken up into fragments—still 
fighting as it drifted back. It is right to note that 
there was no running away. To quote one report : 
‘ there was no skedaddle.” But the zig-zag where it 
rested on the night of the 24th was on an average over 
16 miles behind the line which it held at dawn on the 
atst and further retreats were inevitable. It was 
anticipated by British and French Headquarters that 
Amiens would be lost. The Third Army was also 
in full retreat. It had been driven miles behind the 
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original line. Pétain on the fourth day was arranging 
to take over the southern portion of the Fifth Army 
area, but even on the sixth day of the battle he told 
Poincaré that he was afraid his divisions would not 
arrive in time to relieve the British Army. That was 
the prospect when Milner arrived in France on the 

afternoon of the 24th. From a member 
Milner learns of our Staff at Versailles he learnt the 
the facts actual situation. How little we had 

been told of the facts is made clear by 
one of the first sentences in the Memorandum 
he wrote on his visit for the benefit of the War 
Cabinet. 


“The great mystery was the breakdown of the 
Fifth Army, which so far was not explained.” 


He was told that it was so much broken and its 
communications cut in all directions, that it was 
difficult to make out exactly what had happened. 
Apparently there was no one at G.H.Q. who was 
able to enlighten him. But he heard enough there, 
and on the road to Versailles, to come to the con- 
clusion that “‘ there was no doubt that this army was 
shattered and a breach effected in the Allied line 
between the right flank of the Third Army and the 
French.” That meant that the Germans were within 
sight of attaining one of their great objectives—the 
separation of the French and the British Armies. 
The retreating troops were “ still fighting at a number 
of points, and sometimes even counter-attacking, 
but were no longer anything like an organised barrier 
to the German advance.” 

The following day, Monday, March 25th, he 
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attended a Conference held at Pétain’s Headquarters, 
Clemenceau, Loucheur, Pétain and Foch 
Conference at being also present. Pétain took a very 
French G.H.Q. pessimistic view of the condition of the 
Fifth Army, which he said, as an army, 
had ceased to exist and would have to be completely 
reorganised. It had now been placed by Haig under 
his (Pétain’s) orders. He was bringing up from the 
south and west—mostly from the south—* all the 
divisions he could possibly spare to support and 
replace the debris of the Fifth Army.” But Pétain 
was still deluded by “ the danger of the Germans 
pushing down the Oise from above Noyon, and a 
threatened attack in the region of Rheims.” 
Foch, who seems to have spoken with energy 
and determination, took a different view of the 
situation. He thought the danger of the 
Foch’s plucky German push to break in between 
attitude the French and British in the direction 
of Amiens was so formidable that risks 
must be taken in other directions. In his opinion, 
even more divisions must, if possible, be thrown in, 
and, by a great effort, this might be done more 
quickly than Pétain thought possible. It is in an 
emergency that the real quality of a man comes out. 
In front of this grave crisis both Pétain and Haig 
were bewildered and incapable of the action which a 
desperate situation demanded, but Foch rose to the 
occasion with the might of a giant. That accounts 
for the complete change which Milner found in the 
attitude of both GCommanders-in-Chief towards this 
great old General. They were now anxious to retrace 
the fatal steps they had conjointly taken on the 
Versailles decision and to secure the help of Foch to 
extricate them from the dilemma in which their 
VOL. V DD 
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repudiation of his supremacy had landed the Allied 
Armies. At the end of the Conference, Poincaré 
and Clemenceau urged that something should be 
done in order to re-establish the complete co-opera- 
tion of the two Armies. Although Milner had always 
been anxious for action on those lines, he could not 
take upon himself the responsibility of deciding until 
he had had an opportunity of consulting Haig. He 
might have pointed out that no one was more re- 
sponsible than Clemenceau himself for the fact that 
the scheme agreed to by the Supreme Council seven 
weeks ago for securing such co-operation had been 
completely frustrated. After the Conference was 
over, Milner told Clemenceau that he had some 
misgivings “ whether Pétain on his side was prepared 
to take sufficient risks in order to bring up all possible 
French reserves, on which, as it seemed to him, 
everything depended.” 

Clemenceau replied “that he agreed, but that 
Pétain was already doing much more than he had 
originally contemplated, and would, he believed, do 
more still.” What an admission of the complete 
inadequacy of the arrangements made between 
Pétain and Haig as a substitution for the 30 Division 
Reserves under independent command ! 

The following day, March 26th, a Conference was 
held at Doullens at which Poincaré, Clemenceau, 

Pétain and Foch represented the French, 
Doullens and Milner, Haig and Wilson the 
Conference British, When Milner arrived there, 

Clemenceau at once “seized him and 
startled him by the announcement that Haig 
had just declared that he would be obliged 
to uncover Amiens and fall back on the Channel 
ports.” Milner immediately saw Haig, Plumer, 
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Horne and Byng, and Haig assured him that he 
had been misunderstood. Haig did not inform 
them that he had only the day before handed to 
Weygand (Foch’s Chief of the Staff) the following 
document :— 


“ SECRET. 

The intention of the enemy is evidently to push 
strong forces between the English and French 
Armies and having effected this purpose 
Heig's to detain the French Army while 
defeats throwing his whole available strength 
on the English and force the latter 

back upon the sea. 

On the English Front from the sea to Ercheu 
the enemy have 65 divisions in line with 33 divisions 
in reserve of which latter 20 are fresh divisions. 
On the French Front from Ercheu to the Swiss 
frontier are 71 divisions in line with 24 divisions 
in reserve of which 21 are fresh divisions. But 
15 divisions of the 71 in line are not fighting 
divisions, 

The battle, which has lasted since 21st on the 
English Front has probably exhausted a certain 
number of German divisions and they are now 
drawing on the divisions holding the lime or in 
reserve elsewhere. 

But it is highly improbable that more than 21 
reserve divisions are available for offensive on the 
French Front. 

The progress made by the enemy on our right and 
along the valley of the Somme makes it evident that it 
can only be a question of time when the French and 
English Armies ate driven apart. It-becomes necessary 
to take immediate steps to restore the situation 
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and this is only possible by concentrating 
immediately astride the Somme west of AMIENS at 
least 20 French divisions to operate on the flank 
of the German movement against the English 
Army, which must fight its way slowly back covering 
the Channel ports. 

Any delay in deciding upon this plan would 
make the situation critical. 

The two French divisions in Belgium should be 
concentrated immediately at DouLLEns. 

25th March, 1918. 


* Copy of above handed to General Weygand at 
Abbeville at 4 p.m. 
*D. Hac, F.M. 
25th March, 1918.” 


{The asterisk signifies that this was written 
in Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig’s own 
hand-writing.) 


Haig clearly took a desperate view of the position. 
It is difficult to comprehend in the face of this docu- 
ment why he should have told Milner 
Haig’ _ ‘that he had been misunderstood. Pétain 
and Pétain * : Pars 
pessimistic  ©Xpressed an identical opinion about the 
same time to Clemenceau, and according 
to Poincaré was actually ordering a retreat of the 
French Army to the south, and Clemenceau had 
agreed with Pétain. It would look, therefore, as if 
the two Commanders at this Conference on the 
evening of the 24th had come to the same conclusion, 
The supreme courage of Foch saved the situation. 
This was. the greatest moment in his career. 
Here Poincaré’s Diary on the subject is worth 
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quoting, as, taken in conjunction with Haig’s 
Memorandum, it shows the depth of dejection in 
which these eminent Commanders were floundering 
at this date. 


“He (Clemenceau) broke off to confide in me 
sadly that General Pétain was contemplating the 
retreat of the French Army to the south while the 
British Army retired towards the north. Pétain, 
added Clemenceau, had given orders on this basis. 
Foch confirmed this last piece of information and 
told me of the order to retreat which Pétain had 
given. ‘The President of the Council (Clemen- 
ceau),’ added Foch, ‘ has only just lately begun 
to take part in military matters ; he had accepted 
Pétain’s point of view, but I declined to take any 
responsibility for it. I sent M. Clemenceau a 
note to tell him my views. Common sense in- 
dicates that when the enemy wishes to begin 
making a hole, you do not make it wider. You 
close it, or you try to close it. We have only got 
to try and to have the will; the rest will be easy. 
You stick to your ground, you defend it foot by 
foot. We did that at Ypres, we did it at Verdun.’ 
And Foch stuck to his point with the same 
energy before Clemenceau, the senator and the 
deputy. 

Clemenceau, becoming more and more con- 
verted,’took me aside and said: ‘ Pétain is annoy- 
ing because of his pessimism. Just think of it, 
he said to me what I would tell no one but 
yourself. It was this : ‘The Germans will beat 
the British in open country; after that, they 
will beat us too.” Ought a General to talk, or 
even think, like that?’” 
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Before entering into the Conference at Doullens, 
Milner had a few words with Haig alone about 
Foch, and “ was delighted to find that, 
Haig agrees so far from resenting, as he had been 
yea led to believe he might do, the 
thought of Foch’s interference, he 
rather welcomed the idea of working with the 
latter, about whom his tone was now altogether 
friendly.” After some interchange of views, the 
Conference agreed to the following form of 
words :— 


“General Foch is charged by the British and 
French Governments to co-ordinate the action of 
the Allied Armies on the Western Front. He will 
work to this end with the Commanders-in-Chief, 
who are asked to furnish him with all necessary 
information.” 


Haig “seemed not only quite willing but really 
pleased.” 

What had been accomplished by this decision ? 
I will quote two opinions expressed, one by the 
Poincarf’s President of the Republic, who was at 
verdict on the Conference, and another by a very 
Doullens competent military observer, General 
agreement ~~ Bliss. In a conversation which Poincaré 
hey with Milner immediately after the meeting, 
ie said :— 


“ This co-ordination was not worth as much as 
unity of command. To which Milner replied that 
there was no knowing what the future held in 
store, and in any case, co-ordination itself 
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represented a step forward and would offer great 
advantages.” : 


Both Poincaré’s statement and Milner’s reply 
constitute a very fair appreciation of what had been 
accomplished. It was a long way off unity of 
command. That was for the future. Meanwhile it 
was, as Milner truly said, an improvement on exist- 
ing conditions. 

General Bliss, writing about the Doullens Con- 
ference, confirms Poincaré’s and Milner’s views 

s about what took place. This is what 
pert oft he has written about the Doullens 

Resolution :-— 


“Many persons think that this action made 
General Foch the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 
It did not. His functions were limited to the 
British and French Armies. They did not extend 
to the American Army. No American was sum- 
moned to the conference at Doullens. No control 
was given over the Belgian or Italian Armies, 
Moreover, there was given him no power of command. He 
could only consult and advise. The result was what 
might have been expected. He had to waste precious 
time in travelling to one headquarters and the other, 
persuading Commanders to do what he should have been 
empowered to order.” 


A day or two after the Doullens Conference, 
General Gough was superseded. After days of hard 
fighting with insufficient forces against unfair odds 
his army had been shattered. The French, very 
unfairly, threw the blame of the defeat on him. 
Haig practically adopted the same line by removing 
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Gough from his command. In his Despatches on 
this battle Haig, explaining Gough’s supersession, 
writes :— 


“ Our troops had been engaged for a full week 
with an almost overwhelming superiority of 
hostile forces.” 


He proceeds to say that this had “ thrown an ex- 
ceptional strain on General Gough and his Staff” 
and that “in order to avoid the loss of efficiency 
which a continuance of such a strain might have 
entailed,” he decided to appoint General Rawlinson 
to the command of the Fifth Army. Gough was 
sent to the rear to look after the digging. Whose 
fault was it that there had been an overwhelming 
superiority against the Fifth Army for a whole week ? 
It was certainly not Gough’s. Taking the Western 
Front as a whole, I have quoted official figures to 
show that the rival armies were approximately equal 
in numbers with a slight superiority in favour of 
the Allies, but with a definite mechanical advantage 
to the British and the French. Haig acknowledges 
that he knew in time where the offensive was coming. 
Gough was not responsible for the disposition of the 
Allied forces in such a way as to give to the Germans 
overwhelming superiority at the point of attack, and 
he could not be blamed for the fact that at the end 
of a full week of hard fighting the Germans still 
possessed that overwhelming superiority on the battle 
front. It was not Gough who strangled the army 
of manceuvre which was designed for such an emer- 
gency as had arisen. Nevertheless, Gough’s sacrifice 
has pointed the finger of censure at him. That was 
unfair—nay it was shabby. Whatever may be said 
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of this gallant officer, he was certainly unfortunate 
in the tasks which had been entrusted to him by 
his Commander-in-Chief in this War. In Flanders 
he had been put in charge of an enterprise in which 
the finest army in the world and the most brilliant 
general could not have won success. On the Somme 
he had been given a position to defend which no 
general could have held with such few troops and 
guns in the line and in reserve. With a little help 
on the first day he would probably have beaten off 
the Germans. A few divisions would have done it. 

Contrary to what is frequently stated, the dismissal 
of Gough from command of the Fifth Army was 
ordered by Haig entirely on his own initiative, 
without any instruction from home.* The War 
Cabinet subsequently ordered Gough home, as this 
culminating dismissal of him by Haig, following the 
retreat of the Fifth Army, and the flood of rumours 
circulating in military circles against him made it 
prima facie appear that he was in some way culpable. 
Further inquiry did not support that case, and Lord 
Milner sent him a letter fully exonerating him and 
pronouncing him eligible for a fresh command.} 

When Foch was given the réle of co-ordinator 
the battle was going heavily in favour of the enemy. 
I recollect that on Good Friday morning the news 
filled us with anxiety and apprehension. The Ger- 
mans were pressing British and French troops steadily 
back towards Amiens at a rate that made it seem 
inevitable that this important railway junction would 
fall into their hands. That would have been a 
catastrophe and we were not certain whether Foch’s 
appointment had come in time to avert it. On the 

© See “ Haig's Diary,” edited by Duff Cooper, Vol. II, p. 267. 

+ “‘ Official History, France end Belgium, 1918, Vol. I, p. viii. 
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northern flank of the Third Army the Germans had 
launched another great attack which if it succeeded 
would have placed the whole of the Army in jeopardy. 
The only news received by Friday morning about the 
progress of this fresh development was not reassuring. 
We had been forced out of some of our positions and 
the battle was still raging. We were barely 
holding our own, Sir Maurice Hankey and [I 
sat for hours in the Cabinet Room waiting anxiously 
for further reports from the front. We decided at 
last to go to St. Anne’s, Soho, to hear Bach’s 
Passion music. As we took our seats we heard the 
clergyman intone that poignant supplication, ‘‘ Oh 
God make speed to save us.” How fervently we 
joined in the response, ‘‘Oh Lord make haste to 
help us!” When we returned to Downing Street 
we heard that the Germans had been beaten off by 
the Third Army with heavy losses and that their 
advance was slowing down opposite Amiens. 


CHAPTER LXXix 


BEAUVAIS AND THE CAMPAIGN 
OF THE NORTH 


I. THE BEAUVAIS CONFERENCE 


TE Doullens Resolution did not work as satis- 
factorily as we had hoped. General Foch might flit 

from one Headquarters to another, and 
Arrangement suggest and propose and urge in his 
inadequate peremptory and vehement way one plan 

after another, but it was for Pétain and 
Haig to decide and with their Staffs to work out the 
details and give their own orders in their own way 
and their own time. These two Generals were quite 
happy to share the responsibility with Foch, but they 
were not ready to part with any of their authority. 
The greatest defect of the Doullens agreement was 
that it did not equip Foch with the necessary authority 
gradually to build up the Inter-Allied Reserve which 
was essential to any great scheme of counter-offensive. 
Haig and Pétain had gone a long way but even in this 
moment of despair they were not ready to accept 
the Versailles decision as to an independent General 
Reserve commanded by Foch. 

Reports came to the Cabinet that the Doullens 
Foch arrangement was not working smoothly. 
dissatiied Serious misunderstandings had arisen 
with Doullenss which were likely to affect prejudicially 
agreement == the conduct of the campaign. There 
was no one on the spot with any authority to 
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settle these differences. Foch could not co-ordinate, 
because he was not in a position to command. That 
this was Foch’s view is made clear by him in his 
Memoirs :— 


“Now to plan this offensive action, to inspire 
and direct it, to ensure its being carried out by the 
Commanders-in-Chief, and also to arrive at an 
equitable distribution of forces, the powers con- 
ferred upon me by the Doullens Agreement were 
plainly inadequate. They were insufficient to 
cover even the present defensive operations ; they 
would necessarily be all the more inadequate when, 
in the not far distant future, it became my duty 
to decide upon the strategic employment of the 
Allied Armies, renewed and strengthened by the 
co-operation of the Americans; to determine, 
according to circumstances, the point against which 
these forces should be applied ; to distribute the 
offensive and defensive tasks, and possibly to effect 
exchanges between the French and Italian Fronts. 

The simple réle of co-ordinator was not sufficient 
for the larger programme which would certainly 
have to be undertaken shortly. It gave far too 
little play to the initiative of the officer who filled it, 
if he was to react rapidly and forcibly to contin- 
gencies brought about by a defensive battle, or to 
organise and launch important offensive operations, 
The réle should be changed into one of direction. 
If the Inter-Allied organ created at Doullens by an 
effort of mutual confidence was to produce all that 
was expected of it, its powers must at once be 
widened, and the strategic direction of the War 
on the Western Front entrusted to it. Its authority 
over the Allied Commanders-in-Chief should be 
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affirmed, and this authority extended to include 
all the troops in line from the North Sea to the 
Adriatic. 

A few days’ experience had been sufficient to 
expose the inadequacy of the Doullens Agreement. 
The present as well as the future interests of the 
Coalition required that it be amended without 
delay.” * 


It was decided that another meeting with 
Clemenceau and the Generals should be arranged to 
War Cabinet straighten out this unsatisfactory position, 
opposes his. I knew there wasonly one practical solution. 
appointment t and that was to appoint Foch to the Su- 
rssiatee preme Command of both armies, but at the 
3 meeting of the War Cabinet held to discuss 
the subject of my proposed visit I found that the 
majority were opposed to any such idea. Wilson, 
who was present, was thoroughly hostile to it. 
He said that Foch probably did not require any 
powers beyond those already accorded to him. This 
statement I subsequently found to be completely 
inaccurate. When I met Foch he was in despair 
at his impotence to direct the battle as he desired it 
to be fought. The Cabinet resolved that “the 
decisions must be left to my discretion after I had an 
opportunity of discussing the matter with Sir Douglas 
Haig.” The meeting which finally led to the 
establishment of real unity of command was held 
at the Hétel de Ville, Beauvais, on April 3rd, 
rg18. On my way to Beauvais, Wilson and I called 
at Haig’s Headquarters. Haig and his Chief of 
Staff, Lawrence, then accompanied us to Beauvais. 
I drove part of the way with the Commander-in- 


® Foch : “ Memoirs ” (Translation, pp. 313 and 314). 
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Chief and the rest with his C.G.S. I thus was able 
to gather their views as to the progress of the battle. 
I found neither of them forthcoming on the subject 
of increasing Foch’s powers. They saw no need for 
it. They were convinced that things were getting 
on quite well. When I reported to them the success- 
ful arrangements we had concluded for the shipping 
of American troops to France I expected not gratitude 
but some sense of relief over the good news. On the 
contrary they were both cool and sniffy about it. 
They gave me the impression that they did not think 
much of American help in 1918. It was only so 
much more trouble for G.H.Q. if they were incor- 
porated in our divisions and when it was done it would 
be more a source of weakness than of strength! They 
thought of these masses that would soon be pouring 
into France as if they were an untrained rabble. 
Not far from Beauvais I drove through the remnants 
of some of the broken battalions of the Fifth Army 
who were resting in villages behind the 
Cheerfulness line. I have never observed a more 
of Fifth Army cheerful crowd of men. There was no 
trace of dejection or despair. They ac- 
costed the delegation with smiling faces. It was not 
my picture of a defeated army. 
When I came to the Hétel de Ville I found Clemen- 
ceau, Foch, Pétain, Pershing and Bliss awaiting us. 
I had a preliminary conversation with 
Conference | Clemenceau and confided to him that I 
at Beawais thought that the Doullens arrangement 
was too vague and that it was imperative 
that Foch should be endowed with greater and more 
direct authority over the Allied forces. Clemenceau, 
having already been approached by Foch on the 
subject and convinced by him, was of the same 
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opinion. He began the conference by explaining 
that though the Doullens agreement had worked well 
up to a point, “the situation was, however, deve- 
loping and a stage had been reached when it was 
necessary to define, with greater precision, the 
position of the ‘ General of the Coalition ’ as he would 
call General Foch.” In fact, a decision was required, 
as to whether the Doullens arrangement should stand 
as it was, or whether it required widening. He 
then called on General Foch to explain his views. 
Before he did so I asked that General Foch, in giving 
his views, would particularly specify in what respects 
he considered that the Doullens arrangement con- 
ferred insufficient authority on him to co-ordinate 
the action of the two armies. General Foch in 
teply :— 


“reminded the Conference that the Doullens 
arrangement stated that he was charged with 

co-ordinating the action of the Allied 
Fock states Armies on the Western Front. This 
his views implied that if there were no action, 

there was nothing to co-ordinate. Ifthe 
French were taking no action, and if the British Army 
were taking no action, it was impossible to co- 
ordinate their action. Consequently something 
more was now wanted. He required the power 
to imply an idea of action to the Commanders- 
in-Chief, and to have this action carried out. In 
fact, before co-ordinating he must have the power 
of creating action. For this reason the text of the 
Doullens arrangement was insufficient, and should 
be made to include ‘ power for the infusion of an 
idea of action.’ Moreover, it was not so much 
necessary to co-ordinate the action itself as the 
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preparation of action. In quiet times it was 
necessary to create an idea around which the 
preparations should be made in co-ordination. On 
the 26th March at Doullens, the situation was very 
different from what it was on the grd April at 
Beauvais. On the former date it was a question 
of co-ordinating action which was in full swing. 
On the latter date it was a question of co-ordinating 
our preparation for future action. On the 26th 
March our armies were submitting to a battle 
imposed on us by the enemy, but to-day at Beau- 
vais, we were thinking of our own action. In this 
latter case the powers of mere co-ordination of 
action were insufficient.” 


Sir Henry Wilson, who now that he had exchanged 
Versailles for Whitehall had rather modified his 
Versailles outlook, and had discussed the question 
with Haig in his car on the way to Beauvais, thought 
Doullens gave Foch all the powers he required and 
that there was no need for extension. Foch replied :— 


“that, if there was no action, or no movement, 
there was nothing to co-ordinate. His require- 
ments would be met by the insertion of some words 
such as “ order” (“ ordonner”’) or “‘ to give orders” 
(‘‘ donner des ordres”’).” 


From Foch’s statements I realised that the Cabinet 
had not been fully informed by the C.1.G.S. as to 
the main defect in the working of the 

Foch thinking Doullens agreement. Foch’s complaint 
of an offensive was not so much in respect of differences 
- which had arisen on particular sections 

of the battle front and which needed adjustment, 
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although it was not functioning altogether smoothly 
in that direction. It was a much more important 
issue. His thoughts projected beyond the arrest of 
the German attempt to break through at Amiens. 
Foch’s mind was not so much on the German offensive 
which had now been checked but on the great 
counter-stroke which he had sketched in his famous 
January Memorandum on the plan of campaign for 
1918. He was thinking of the next step—of the 
necessary preparations for fighting out to a final 
decision the vast battle which had commenced. In 
this essential task he found himself hampered by 
lack of real authority. As he was the only General 
in the field with the necessary vision and decision to 
plan out such a campaign I decided to take all risks 
to secure for him the requisite power. If I felt that 
I could not, there and then, commit the Cabinet the 
whole way in view of the misgivings they had revealed 
at their last meeting, I resolved to go as far as J could 
to-day and on my return carry the Cabinet with me 
the rest of the way. 
I therefore followed Foch in this strain :— 


“Mr. Lioyp George said that, speaking on 
behalf of the British public, they were very anxious 
to ensure that divided counsels should 
My speech io not end in disaster. A real effort had 
the conference been made to co-ordinate the action 
of the Allies by means of the Supreme 
War Council and the Permanent Military Repre- 
sentatives at Versailles, because it had been realised 
that the Germans had one army and the Allies 
had three. Even last year the Allies on the 
Western Front had two strategies : Field-Marshal 
Haig’s and General Pétain’s. 
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Frecp-Marsuat Hare interpolated that last year, 
he was under the orders of General Nivelle.” 


Haig was flushed and by his voice and manner I saw 
he was very angry at the line I was taking. 


“Mr, Lioyp Gzorce said that he did not refer 
to that period, although he reminded the Confer- 
ence that General Nivelle’s strategy had achieved 
the most valuable results, so far as the British 
Army was concerned, of the whole year’s fighting, 
since it had put the Allies in possession of the 
Vimy Ridge and the country east of Arras. What 
he had referred to, however, were the operations 
later in the year, when Field-Marshal Haig had 
been fighting in Flanders and General Pétain’s 
Army had been carrying out operations with 
limited objectives at considerable intervals. The 
consequence was that, although the Allies had had 
a superiority against the Germans of something 
approaching three to two, they had, in fact, 
achieved very little. In their recent offensive, how- 
ever, the Germans, though probably not superior 
in numbers, had achieved very considerable 
results, and this was mainly due to their unity of 
control. Versailles had been set up with the object 
of securing a similar unity of action, but it had not 
been in full operation when this offensive com- 
menced and none of its decisions had been carried 
out. Whatever had resulted from the recent 
actions must be credited entirely to the measures 
of co-ordination which had been achieved, but it 
was not sufficient. 

What he was apprehensive of was that the Allied 
Governments would to-day merely reach a new 
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formula without achieving any real unity of 
command. The British public wanted, and in- 
tended to know whether there was real unity. What 
we had now to decide was that General Foch 
should really have all the powers he needed. He 
said that the British public entirely believed in 
General Foch, as proved by the way in which his 
appointment had been received in the Press. Of 
course if General Foch should put the British Army 
in great peril, Field-Marshal Haig would appeal to 
his own Government, and no paper which could 
be drawn up could prevent this. Consequently, 
there was no objection to some words being put 
in to this effect. Unless he had the necessary 
power, however, General Foch would prove worse 
than useless. He said he would much like to hear 
the views of the American Generals on the subject, 
more particularly as General Bliss and General 
Pershing now had a special claim to attention, 
since the Army of the United States of America 
would be fighting side by side with their Allies 
under President Wilson’s recent decision.” 


The ensuing discussion will give an idea of the 
different points of view of those who took part in the 
Conference :— 


GENERAL Persuine said that it appeared to him 
that we had now reached a point in the War where 
entire co-operation of the Allied Armies should be 
assured. As a matter of principle, he knew no 
way to ensure such co-operation except by a single 
command, It was impossible for two or three 
Commanders-in-Chief, whose Commands were 
spread over such a huge front, by themselves to 
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co-ordinate their activities unless the Armies were 
under one head. The experiments in this direc- 
tion had already gone far enough. They had 
proved completely that co-ordination was impos- 
sible. Each General had his own responsibilities to 
think of. Success from now onwards would depend 
upon the Allies having a single command.” 


After this speech and another by General Bliss 

which gave to my proposal the powerful support of 

the two American Generals, Haig and 

Haig and ~— Wilson saw that the Conference was not 

Watson fet satisfied with leaving matters where they 

were, and that an extension of the 

Doullens arrangement was inevitable. Haig after 
consultation with Wilson then said :— 


“he was in entire agreement with what General 
Pershing said. There should be only one Head in 
France. His own instructions from the British 
Government were to take his ideas of strategy 
from the French Commander-in-Chief, although 
he was responsible for the safety of the British 
Army. Consequently he had always, subject, of 
course, to the orders of the British Government, 
looked to the Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Army for his strategical ideas. It would be very 
easy to insert in the agreement what General Foch 
required, and he thought that General Wilson’s 
draft was satisfactory. What was really needed, 
however, was that the Commanders-in-Chief should 
work whole-heartedly and willingly in the closest 
co-operation with General Foch.” 


It was news to me that Haig was of opinion “ there 
should be only one Head in France,” and that he 
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had “looked to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army for his strategical ideas.” It would 
have saved much tribulation and loss had he made it 
clear both in 1917 and in the early months of 1918, 
M. Clemenceau then read a draft of a new agree- 
ment based on proposals made by General Wilson. 
Ultimately the following resolution was adopted :— 


“The arrangement for the co-ordination of the 

Higher Command on the Western Front, concluded 

at Doullens on the 26th March, 1918, 

The ne should be superseded by the following 
¥ arrangement :— 


General Foch is charged by the British, 
French and American Governments with the 
co-ordination of the action of the Allied Armies 
on the Western Front. To this end all powers 
necessary to secure effective realisation are con- 
ferred on him. The British, French and 
American Governments for this purpose entrust 
to General Foch the strategic direction of 
military operations. The Commanders-in-Chief 
of the British, French and American Armies have 
full control of the tactical employment of their 
forces. Each Commander-in-Chief will have 
the right of appeal to his Government if in his 
opinion the safety of his Army is compromised 
by any order received from General Foch.” 


This Resolution carried matters much further than 
the Doullens plan. Foch was for the first time 
entrusted by the British, French and American 
Governments with the strategic direction of military 
operations and all the necessary powers were con- 
ferred upon him for that purpose. 
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As General Bliss afterwards wrote in his account 
of the Beauvais Conference :— 


“Tt resulted in the nearest approximation to 
giving General Foch supreme command that was 
ever attained.” 


There is no better illustration of the difference 
made by the Beauvais Resolution in the development 
of the campaign than the discussion which 

Abbeville took place at an Allied Conference held 
Conference at Abbeville on 1st and 2nd May, 1918,* 
when Signor Orlando, on behalf of the 

Italian Army, raised the question of whether General 
Foch’s functions as Commander-in-Chief should ex- 
tend to the Italian Army and said that although he 
was prepared to accept the application of the Beauvais 
arrangement to the Italian troops that were in France 
at that time, he claimed that the Doullens agreement 
alone was applicable to the Army in Italy as that 
gave Foch the right to co-ordinate but not to 
command. As a commentary on the Beauvais 
decision and an exposition of the difference it made 
on the powers of Foch this discussion is worth perusing. 
Foch was not altogether satisfied with this resolu- 
tion. He thought that unless he had the power to 
issue orders to the two Commanders-in- 

My promise Chief there would always be trouble in 
to Foch the interpretation even of the extended 
powers now conferred upon him. There 

was, according to him, no such office known to the 
Army as co-ordinator. In his characteristic way he 
said: “ What am I? JI am Monsieur Foch, trés 
bien connu (with a smile), mais toujours Monsieur Foch.” 


* Appendix, p. 2968 (Abbeville Conference). 
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I saw the force of his criticisms, and having regard 
to what happened after Doullens I thought his 
apprehensions were justified. I explained to him 
the difficulties I had, not only with Haig, but with 
national susceptibilities at home; but I promised 
that I would do my best to secure the assent of the 
British War Cabinet to making him Général-en-Chef 
and I asked him whether that would satisfy him. 
He said; “That is a different matter altogether. 
If that were done there would be no more difficulties.” 
On my return to England I sounded my colleagues 
and when I thought them ready for the suggestion 
I placed the whole matter before the Cabinet, and 
after some discussion they agreed to the appointment 
of Foch as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces. 
Unity of command was thus, after a great many 
vicissitudes, completely established, and for the first 
time the whole of the forces of the Allies on the 
Western Front were consolidated and united, not 
merely for defence, but for the great return blow that 
brought the War to a triumphant end. The disaster 
of the 21st of March had saved the Allies. Nothing 
else would have made it possible for us to overcome 
the natural susceptibilities and suspicions which had 
to be removed in order to enable us to achieve that 
unity which was essential to victory. 
When Briand and I first made the experiment in 
unity of command in the spring of 1917, we 
encountered the resistance of two men, 
ios este Haig and Robertson, whose most out- 
unity of standing faculty was stubbornness. Their 
m abilities were average, their obstinacy 
was abnormal. ‘That type, in a narrow trench 
which had to be held at all costs, would have been 
invaluable ; commanding a battlefield that embraced 
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three continents their vision was too limited and too 
fixed. It was not a survey, but a stare. It was not 
that they were incapable of seeing anything except 
what was straight in front of them, it was that they 
refused to look at anything else and counted it a 
dereliction of duty to turn their eyes in any other 
direction. 

In politics, in medicine and in religion one often 
meets the man with the fixed idea. Whatever the 
evil, there is but one remedy. It is the cure-all. 
Every other idea is a side-show. It is a waste of 
time and energy to pursue them. It distracts 
attention and devotion from the saving principle. 
I discovered in the War that the military profession 
is no exception to the rule. 

At the time of the Nivelle offensive in the spring 
of 1917, public sentiment in Britain was not in the 

least enamoured of the idea that a French 
pda 1, General should have the supreme direc- 
ofensive tion of a joint operation. Unfortunately, 

the risk of the experiment was not vindi- 
cated by the result. The operation failed on that 
wing of the wide battlefield where the Commander- 
in-Chief personally directed the attack. He was 
discredited in the eyes of his own Army, which 
mutinied against his leadership, and he was finally 
dismissed from his command by the Ministry which 
appointed him. This was an unhappy precedent 
to commend unity under a French General. On 
a smaller scale the experiment was repeated when 
six French divisions were placed under Haig at the 
Battle of Flanders. But even that limited effort at 
unity achieved nothing which served to recommend 
the idea of the united command. No one in urging 
his plan for a Generalissimo could point with pride 
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and confidence to the sodden battlefields of Flanders 
and say, ‘See what unity has accomplished here.” 
There was the additional difficulty that the War 
had not yet thrown up a victorious General. With 
the exception of the Marne there had been no clear 
victory on the Allied side which had produced any 
decisive results, and there were many competitive 
claimants for the honour of that triumph. 
Pétain never gave me the idea of a General whose 
personality or genius could lead huge armies to 
victory in a war where, at the right 
Pétain’s Moment, a crashing attack was essential 
limitations to defeat your formidable enemy. He 
was an able man and a good soldier. 
But he was essentially a Fabius Cunctator. He was 
careful and cautious even to the confines of timidity. 
His métier after the 1917 mutinies was that of a head 
nurse in a home for cases of shell-shock. The French 
Army after three years of unspeakable horror cul- 
minating in the shambles of the Chemin des Dames 
badly needed such attention. Pétain did it well and 
successfully. There is no other French General who 
could have done it as well. He did not irritate the 
frayed nerves of his patients with constant alarms 
and offensives. Nevertheless, Foch’s summing-up of 
him to Poincaré will be acknowledged by those who 
knew him as accurate and fair: “As second in 
command, carrying out orders, Pétain is perfect, 
but he shrinks from responsibility, and is not fitted 
for a Commander-in-Chief.” Both Poincaré and 
Clemenceau constantly complained of his pessimism. 
He was inclined to dwell on the gloomiest possibilities 
of a situation. Poincaré, in his Diary, said that in 
the German offensive Pétain was “‘defeatist.” He 
would have made an ineffective Commander-in-Chief 
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for Allied Armies confronted with the problems 
of 1918, 
The French would not have agreed to the choice 
of Haig for the chief command of both armies. 
The fighting was on their soil. They 
Haig could not have left to a foreign General 
inacceptable the emancipation of French soil from the 
invader. Moreover, their Army was still 
much the largest. Apart from that they had no 
confidence in Haig’s qualifications for such a position. 
They regarded him as a stout and stubborn fighter on 
conventional lines. But they knew only too well 
that he was devoid of the intellectual and personal 
gifts that make great commanders. He did not 
possess imagination, breadth or magnetism. For 
these reasons his name was never mentioned as a 
possible Generalissimo. 
Who was left? Foch was known to be the ablest 
French General, but he had been withdrawn from 
the battle front for over a year. His 
Foch under intervention and guidance in the first 
a cloud Battle of Ypres had been superb. But 
the terrible losses sustained by the French 
in the Artois offensive in 1915, for which Foch was 
entirely responsible, temporarily destroyed the con- 
fidence hitherto reposed in his genius. His ruthless- 
ness and his traditional belief in the policy of attack 
had cost his country dearly in French lives. The 
prolonged and bloody Battle of the Somme, when 
Foch commanded the French Army, showed con- 
siderable generalship which won much ground with- 
out undue losses, but it did nothing to recapture his 
prestige, for it accomplished nothing which satisfied 
French opinion. This offensive once more dis- 
appointed the hopes of a break-through. I saw 
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Foch during that battle and I thought him a subdued 
and somewhat dejected remnant of the ebullient and 
triumphant Foch I first met. A severe motoring 
accident had shaken him badly. It took him months 
to recover fully. When his vigour was restored he 
was made principal military adviser to the French 
War Office in succession to a General of no dis- 
tinction, General Roques. I remember talking to 
Albert Thomas about Foch about this date and he 
said to me: “ Foch est vidé et épuisé.” This remark 
exaggerated Foch’s physical condition but it fairly 
represented the general view formed of Foch’s 
Prospects at that period of the War. When a man 
of over 65 has been violently flung on to a wind- 
screen you may well doubt his fitness to command 
in the field armies numbering millions at a critical 
stage in the history of the greatest war ever waged. 
He did not recover his old resilience and verve until 
the late autumn. Then they came back with the 
swell of a spring tide. When he accompanied the 
French Premier and myself to Italy after the Caporetto 
disaster I noticed for the first time that the dominating 
Foch of the first years of the War had sprung into 
full life and vigour once more. His inspiration 
vivified the Conference and propelled action. 
After the Beauvais Conference of grd April was 
finished we returned to England the same day. 
As a mere matter of personal reminiscence 
A picnic on Y may here record two slight incidents 
eraser which occurred on the return journey of 
the British Delegation. The Conference 
lasted till late in the afternoon, and as there was 
nowhere on the road where we could expect to have 
a meal, we decided to picnic on the roadside. 
Clemenceau had brought a luncheon basket for 
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himself and his Staff, but having lunched with the 
President before we arrived, he dispensed with his 
rations and passed them on to us. We feasted 
sumptuously on the charcuterie which had been 
provided for the Tiger. Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
had been to Headquarters discussing the replenish- 
ment of lost munitions, had joined us on the road. 
When we reached Boulogne, the town was in complete 
darkness, for there was a German air raid impending. 
We saw long columns of reinforcements marching 
silently in the dark, and when we came to the quay 
we witnessed the disembarkation of a number of 
young “ kilties”” about 19 years old from the troop- 
ships by the light of a single torch. We got on to 
a “P” boat, a new craft invented to search for and 
to chase submarines. As soon as we left the harbour 
the bombs began to fall. There was not a light 
visible in the Channel, but half-way across there 
was a sudden illumination which lit up the water 
almost from shore to shore. A mile or two away 
we saw a ship which seemed to be on fire from stem 
to stern. Hull and halyards were all marked out 
in white flames, They had been smeared with a 
substance which illumed without burning. This was 
one of the new devices for detecting submarines 
that sought to take advantage of dark nights to thread 
their way between the vigilant greyhounds that were 
watching the tracks of shipping along our coasts. 
Three days after the Beauvais Conference the 
first German push of the great offensive was arrested. 
‘Soinine It had failed to attain its strategic aim, 
attack ends: but it was the most notable tactical 
German success scored on either side on the 
achievements Western Front, since the war of movement 
came to an end in 1914. Not one of the Allied 
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offensives of 1915-16-17 can compare with it in the 
results achieved. In the course of little over a 
fortnight, the enemy had penetrated our lines on a 
60-mile front and advanced a maximum depth of 
40 miles beyond our front trenches. He had captured 
975 of our guns, and inflicted on us 188,000 casualties, 
including 79,000 prisoners and missing. And he had 
achieved this result when his total forces on the 
Western Front were approximately equal in 
combatant strength to those of the Allies, and his 
gun-power was less. Compare that with the Allied 
offensives in Champagne, on the Chemin des Dames, 
at Vimy, on the Somme, and at Passchendaele, when 
we had a heavy superiority in numbers. On the 
Somme, as a result of five months’ fighting, we 
advanced a maximum depth of about seven miles, 
capturing 125 guns and 40,000 prisoners at a cost of 
498,000 casualties to ourselves, not counting the 
French. At Passchendaele we spent nearly four 
months in winning five miles of useless and quaggy 
desolation—later to be abandoned in a single 
night without striking a blow—and in capturing 
74 guns and 34,000 prisoners, at a cost of 400,000 
casualties. 
The total German casualties in their great March 
offensive, including their fight against the French, 
were 220,000. Even if their returns are 
A brilliant held to be incomplete, and a percentage 
Failure added to that total, the price paid for 
this success still remains far below what we 
paid on the Somme and in Flanders for gains which 
by comparison with those won in the German 
offensive had been quite trivial. All the same, for 
all practical purposes, this brilliant achievement was 
a costly failure. Amiens had not been captured. 
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A gap had not been effected between the British 
and the French. The Allied loss had been 
repaired. The German Army with its diminish- 
ing reserves had acquired another useless salient to 
defend. 

Ludendorff is entitled to claim that “it was a 
brilliant feat.” I do not think anyone who has read 
fairly the history of the War can challenge his further 
statement that the Germans had accomplished what 
the English and French had not succeeded in doing, 
and that in the fourth year of the War. But the fact 
that the British Army sustained a heavy defeat must 
not blind us to what it accomplished in the face of 
great difficulties. The German Army had every 
advantage which good leadership could confer, the 
British Army was placed under every disadvantage 
in which bad generalship could land any troops. 
The Germans had prepared their plans with the 
greatest skill, they had worked them out with the 
greatest care. They massed their troops so that they 
should hit our line with the greatest force that could 
be concentrated at the front of attack, they assembled 
their reserves as close up to their first attacking troops 
as they conveniently could, so that no time should be 
lost in throwing them in wherever the need came 
either for further pressure or to relieve exhausted 
troops. When more reserves were needed either to 
overcome unexpected resistance or to exploit an 
unexpected advance, arrangements had been already 
made for bringing them up with the utmost celerity 
from other parts of the line. If the attack did not 
achieve its ultimate objective it was not through 
any lack of preparation on the part of the High 
Command. - 

What about the British Army? Although Head- 
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quarters knew the attack was coming, the preparations 
for defence were of the most slipshod 

British forces Character. As to preparing for counter- 
ill-placed attack, which is an essential part of 
defence, it was bound to be ineffective 

for lack of reserves ; and as for a counter-offensive, 
no means had been provided for it. Most of our 
troops were massed on sectors which, weeks before 
the 2ist March, G.H.Q. knew were not then to be 
seriously attacked, whilst the 42 miles of a line which, 
they were abundantly warned, would with the Third 
Army receive the first impact of an immense force, 
were lightly held. Most of our reserves were in and 
behind that part of the line which was the remotest 
from the battlefield. Although G.H.Q. was warned 
three weeks in advance that the greatest concentration 
of the enemy was opposite the weakest part of our 
line and that the shock would come there, it made no 
effort to strengthen it or to move any more of our 
reserves behind it. Haig rejected a proposal for 
building up a General Reserve of 30 divisions, two- 
thirds of which would have been drawn from other 
armies and which would have been available to 
support our hard-pressed troops when attacked by 
overwhelming numbers. And we made no other 
arrangement for assistance from the French which 
could be termed a working plan for mutual support. 
Taking the whole front the opposing forces were 
substantially equal, with a real mechanical superiority 
on the Allied side. But we so disposed our 

Local forces that for the first four days of the 
Pi Adletlaed f battle the enemy hadan advantage of three 
or four to one in men and an even greater 

superiority in guns, most of our men and guns being 
kept at the extreme end of our line from the 
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battle-field. The Official History tries to persuade us 
that Haig was right in keeping most of his army as far 
away as possible from the area of the impending 
battle. It seems a novel theory that the further 
reinforcements are away from the fight the more 
useful they are when they are needed! They are 
much more helpful when they are three days’ journey 
from the battlefield than if they are only a few miles 
behind ! How these great Generals presume on the 
ignorance of the common man ! 
The first reserves only came into action after our 
lines had been broken through by an overwhelming 
weight of men and guns. Our soldiers 
Magnificent were never given a fighting chance of 
ie “Army winning. Under such conditions there 
are plenty of historical precedents for 
the bravest men being seized with panic and running 
away from the battle. My great fear during all 
these anxious days was the recollection of Napoleon’s 
saying at St. Helena, in explaining the sauve qui peut 
of Waterloo: ‘‘ The bravest armies have all in turn 
been seized with panic, and the question then is 
whether you can rally them in time before they 
disperse.” In the Battle of Amiens there was con- 
fusion, disorder, retreat, a muddle of broken divisions, 
but there was no panic, no sauve qui peut. There was 
no flight of terror-stricken mobs escaping from 
pursuing Death. They never ceased fighting. They 
sought opportunities for resistance right to the end. 
When out-flanked or driven from one position they 
looked out for another where they could make a 
stand. Officers rarely experienced any difficulty in 
lining them up for a fight whenever they found a 
suitable position where they could temporarily hold 
up the enemy. Their trouble was that there were 
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so few prepared positions which they could occupy. 
An entrehchment or machine-gun emplacement which 
only existed on a notice-board was not a defensible 
position. And the shallow groove of spitlocked 
trenches was no shelter against artillery or rifle fire. 
G.H.Q. however could not afford to provide 
them with anything better, and concentrated the 
labour resources on favoured sectors which were not 
likely to be assailed. So the soldiers of the Fifth 
Army—the outcasts of Passchendacle—had to choose 
some convenient hump to shield them from the 
German guns whilst they were doing their best to 
delay the advance of the German infantry. The first 
day the line was ruptured, but the spirit of the troops 
was never broken to the end. When men were 
severed from their own units they joined up with 
others whom they found putting up a fight to hold 
up the German advance. Odds and ends of men 
who were not in the fighting ranks at all—engineers, 
labour companies, cooks, servants—picked up rifles, 
lined trenches, formed up little battalions and brigades 
of their own with the help of men who in the confusion 
of such a battle had strayed from their own units. 
The American engineers, who were helping us to 
throw up defences around Amiens, threw down their 
engineering tools, picked up their rifles and fought 
with valour beyond praise, side by side with an 
improvised gathering of strays, to arrest the enemy 
advance. There were many cases where the vic- 
torious masses of the enemy were held up by the 
heroic resistance of individual battalions and com- 
panics here and there on the battlefield, so that time 
might be gained for the meagre reserves that were 
tardily spared to creep up before the enemy could 
reach his final objective. This is not an imaginative 
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picture, painted from reports made by British general 
officers anxious to minimise the episodes of the defeat. 
It is confirmed by much testimony from German 

eye-witnesses. It is worth quoting a few 
Cree extracts from an account written by a 
fits quality distinguished German General,* compiled 

from reports which came to him. This 
is taken from his record of the opening day’s fighting, 
March 21st :— 


“Tn spite of the mist, the English artillery, firing 
by the map, yet managed to render good service 
to the infantry in their desperate struggle, and in 
many cases hung on till the last moment. The 
guns might well fall into the hands of the Germans, 
after they had been fought right up to the time 
when they were under German machine-gun fire ! 
The battery officers with their crews then threw in 
their lot with the infantry, and helped to reinforce 
their weakened fronts. . . . The sturdy resistance 
of the English brought it about that already on the 
afternoon of the 21st the goth Division (Second 
Line) had to join in the battle of the Lindequist 
sector... . The nearer the 126th Regiment gets 
to the Lagnicourt-Louverval-Doignies road, the 
stronger becomes the enemy artillery fire. After 
crossing this road, the right wing of the 3rd 
Company is forced to suffer heavily from the fire of 
an English machine-gun nest.” 


On March 22nd :— 


“ Those in front who had sought and found in 
shell-holes or in trenches which they dug themselves, 


© Licutenant-General Kabisch : “‘ Michael.” 
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some shelter against the artillery and machine-gun 
fire of the English . . . had to satisfy themselves 
with the cold comfort of the bread they had brought 
with them through the night—the next morning 
the attack went on... . The resistance of the 
English was much tougher than it had been on the 
previous day. Hills and hummocks furnish for 
their innumerable machine-gun nests in and behind 
their second position the best cover and an excellent 
field of fire. Only with difficulty, pressing forward 
with a true contempt for death close behind the 
front line of the infantry, can the advancing shock 
batteries of the 2nd Field Artillery Regiment 
master some of these nests. At 8.30 a.m. the order 
had to be given to the rather thinned-out front 
line to dig itself in, in the positions it had reached 
quite close to the defences of the second English 
position ! Hours pass of quite unbearable waiting. 
Cowering close to one another, the warriors peer 
gloomily forward, full of fury that an attack so 
promisingly begun should have been brought to 
a standstill... . 

Fresh artillery preparations and attacks alternate 
with counter-attacks by the English. The battle 
wavers hither and thither. Our brave comrades 
suffer terrible losses. The troops from the rear 
thrust forward into the fighting line. They too 
are shot down, without being able to achieve a 
change in the situation. At 6 p.m. the English 
along the whole front from Morchies to the 
Cambrai-Bapaume road renew a powerful counter- 
offensive. North of Morchies they also send their 
tanks forward. Bloodily repulsed they retire under 
fire of the German defences, back to the sunken 
road Morchies-Ziegelei. . . . 
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Everywhere, in Morchies, and especially in the 
sunken road, savage hand-to-hand conflicts take 
place. Our men gain the victory. . . .” 


Here is his description of the fight over an obscure 
village in the Somme area :— 


“. . . The gardens of the village were taken by 
storm, wire-cutters cleared the way through 
entanglements, the road dipped, and we were in 
the village... . By evening the 52nd Infantry 
Regiment succeeded in taking Falvy. . . . Then in 
face of the fire of enemy artillery and machine-guns 
the attack was brought to a standstill. At 4.0 in 
the morning of the 24th March the 12th Grenadier 
Regiment began the crossing by Bethencourt, but a 
strong machine-gun fire smote it from the houses of 
the village... .” 


March 24th :— 


“* An English attack was beaten off. The English 
withdrew, as the mist cleared, into the houses of 
Bethencourt, about 200 metres distant. From 
thence they maintained a stubborn, heavy fire 
against the garrison of the bridge-head. . . .” 


March 26th :— 


“ But the big result cannot be so soon achieved. 
The English pull themselves together again. A 
fight comes, in which the situation of the quite 
isolated 28th Infantry Division, divided into two 
groups, grows at times very serious. It is attacked 
in the morning twilight. The attack against the 
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front and two wings was beaten off with heavy 
losses for the enemy. On the other hand, the 
enemy, thrusting forward from Bouchoir, succeeded 
in pressing back the right flank up to and east of 
Erches. Parts of this group appeared right behind 
the division. The batteries standing immediately 
behind the front line gave rapid fire at point-blank 
range. The 2nd Section of the 65th Field Artillery 
Regiment, and ist and grd Batteries of the 55th 
Foot Artillery succeeded through their fire in 
compelling the enemy, who were advancing close 
up to the batteries, to take shelter in the trenches 
and shell-holes of the Somme position. . . .” 


March 26th :— 


“In Saulchoy meantime, three companies of the 
ist Grenadiers/1og with the 7th Battery of the 14th 
Field Artillery were fighting independently against 
repeated fierce English attacks. Midday came. 
Where was the big success hiding? The battalion 
had to face the decision, whether to hold out in 
Saulchoy and defend the place against the thrusting 
attacks of the English, or to fight its way through 
in the direction of Erches to rejoin its own forces. 
It decided to stick in Saulchoy. . . .” 


March 26th :— 


“If the divisions were thus able continually to 
smash through the constantly renewed resistance of 
the enemy, they owe thanks for it not least to the 
accompanying batteries, whose sacrificial help was 
beyond all praise.” 
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These extracts show clearly enough that the German 
advance was anything but a walk-over. It was 
achieved by immense superiority of men 
No collapse and artillery against an unremitting 
of British resistance. When it had proceeded so far 
that its effective superiority dwindled, it 
slowed down and stopped. The “ obstinate British 
soldier,” to quote Wetzell, had fully justified the 
quality of “toughness” with which he had been 
credited. But it ts fair to add that the French troops 
had been worthy of the reputation they had acquired 
for their skill and gallantry when they dashed into 
the fight to help the overwhelmed remnants of the 
Fifth Army. 

The German advance was thus delayed until time 
was given the two Allied Headquarters to make up 
their minds as to which of them should send the 
reinforcements that were needed. Great losses were 
inflicted on the Germans so that they found the 
immense reserves they had massed behind their lines 
were insufficient to crush and sweep away this 
disordered assortment of tough British soldiers from 
all sorts of battalions and services who would not 
run away to let the enemy through in time. 

In the end Amiens was saved—the Haig-Pétain 
prospect of a British Army rolled up to the north 

and the French Army rolled up to the 
Offensive does south (which was also Ludendorff’s plan) 
not succeed ~~ never materialised. There was no gap 

made between the British and French 
Armies and the main purpose of the first great German 
push had been thwarted. This was achieved by the 
unbeatable fortitude of the ordinary British soldier 
and the fighting officer who led him. Whoever was 
responsible for the retreat, they were blameless. By 
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their undaunted valour they redressed the defects of 
their superiors. It was a soldiers’ battle. The credit 
and the honour were entirely theirs. Wetzell was 
right in warning Ludendorff not to risk his last chance 
of restoring the fortunes of the Central Powers on 
the hope that, profiting by the strategical clumsiness 
and tactical stupidity of British Generals, he could 
crush the staying powers of the British soldier. 
But the great offensive was by no means over. 
The first onrush had been checked, but the losses 
inflicted on the Allies had been heavier 
Renewed than any sustained by them within an 
attacks equal period in any single battle on the 
Western Front since the beginning of the 
War. There were other great attacks coming, other 
great battles to be fought, other great defeats to be 
sustained, other heavy losses to be endured. When 
the Allies had survived this period of discomfiture, 
there was the problem of converting defeat into 
decisive victory and of driving the Germans in head- 
long retreat out of the country they had occupied for 
four years. The Germans for over three years had 
repelled every effort to dislodge them from positions 
so skilfully engineered that they successfully held them 
even against an enemy with a superiority of 50 per 
cent. in numbers. Each year these positions had been 
strengthened by every device of which military 
engineers were capable. Could they be stormed now 
when the Allies could not at best anticipate a 
superiority in numbers comparable with that which 
they enjoyed in 1916 and 1917? The Russian collapse 
and the Brest-Litovsk Treaty had released so many 
German divisions that the expected reinforcements of 
American troops could not sufficiently redress the 
balance to give the preponderance that the Allie 
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possessed during the years of the Somme, of the 
Chemin des Dames and of Passchendaele. Was 
there any hope in these circumstances of securing a 
decision in 1918? At that date I met no one, military 
or civilian, who believed it possible. Any optimism 
which any of them felt earlier had vanished. No one 
quite realised the change that was effected when the 
armies of the West were placed under one 
Commander, and he the one man with the quality of 
military genius on the Allied side. We were soon to 
perceive the difference it made in the effective 
striking force of the French and British Armies, 
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CHAPTER LXXIx (continued) 


BEAUVAIS AND THE CAMPAIGN 
OF THE NORTH 


2, THE BATTLE OF THE Lys 


Lupenporrr came to the conclusion by the rst of 
April that he could not make real progress in the 
Ludendorff direction of Amiens and that the time had 
launches come to carry out another part of his 
as “Georgette » plan, and strike a blow at another point 
co of the British line. He chose the plain of 

the Lys—a variant of the original German 
plan for a thrust on the Flanders Front towards 
Hazebrouck and St. Omer, to which the code name 
“ St. George ” had been given by the High Command. 
This secondary version was called by the Germans 
“ Georgette.” The part of the line at which he 

first struck was held by a Portuguese 
The division. A good deal of unfair derision 
Portuguese has been cast on the Portuguese troops 

for the feebleness of their defence. Some 
time before this attack I saw a battalion of Portuguese 
soldiers marching to the front. As far as the rank 
and file were concerned they appeared to me to be 
of excellent quality—stocky, well-built, and of smart 
and soldierly appearance. But their officers were 
obviously not equal in stamina or efficiency to their 
men. They had either been ill-chosen or lacked the 
necessary training. Wellington found that the 
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Portuguese peasant made a first-rate soldier when 
disciplined and Ied by good officers: many of 
them drawn from our own veteran army. The 
victory of Busaco was largely due to the fine resistance 
they offered to some of the best troops of the Grande 
Armée, led by one of Napoleon’s most famous 
Marshals. Their officers in this war, whatever one 
may think of their intrinsic merits, had never received 
the training which fitted them for leadership in a great 
war. Moreover, the Portuguese contingent had 
suffered recently from the effects of political changes 
in their own country. The Ministry that had brought 
Portugal into the War had been overthrown. Their 
successors were not over-zealous in its prosecution. 
The result was that the little Portuguese Army in 
France had been let down during the past few months 
in recruits and equipment—worst of all in encourage- 
ment. But even if they had been the best officers 
and most efficiently equipped divisions in the field, 
they could not, in the circumstances in which they 
were placed, have put up a successful resistance 
against so formidable an attack. There were in the 
Portuguese Army a certain number of officers and 
men who were in sympathy with the point of view 
held by the new Minister in Lisbon. They were 
against the War. But that was not the sole reason 
of their flight. An incomprehensible piece of care- 
lessness on the part of our Army Command was 
directly responsible for what happened. General 
Horne, the Commander of the Second Army, being 
warned that the next general attack would come in 
that sector, decided to withdraw the Portuguese 
Corps from the line and substitute two British 
divisions. Foolishly, he only withdrew one Portu- 
guese division (the second) without substituting a 
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British division and then left a forward position, which 
had been held by a corps of two divisions, to be 
defended by only one of the two Portuguese divisions, 
with a brigade of the other division in reserve. It 
was intended to withdraw these on the 9th when the 
two British divisions would take their place. The 
attack came suddenly before the change had been 
effected. What followed was inevitable with any 
troops. 

The Portuguese were taken completely by surprise 
when they were about to leave. They were subjected 
to a heavy bombardment and an attack by masses of 
German troops who outnumbered them considerably. 
They broke, and no doubt their rout became a 
headlong flight. 

But it is rather hard on a small nation, which has 
a long and honoured record for a valour and 
intrepidity on sea and land which enabled them for 
centuries to maintain the independence of their 
mountains against a powerful military neighbour and 
to become the pioneers of Western exploration in 
unknown seas and lands, that they should have to 
bear the stain of reproach for a defeat which was 
entirely attributable to the crass stupidity ofa General 
from another race. 

The British division on either side of the Portuguese 
had their flanks uncovered, and a retreat along a 

considerable front became inevitable. 
German The Germans penetrated a distance of six 
aap miles in a single day. The battle 

extended on a wider front to the right and 
the left. The enemy was aiming at the only railway 
from South Flanders behind the British Front. Its 
capture would have been serious. It would have very 
gravely hampered the defence of the British Front by 
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making it difficult to bring British and French 
reinforcements up rapidly to the point of attack. For- 
tunately, on our right flank, the German attack on 
Givenchy completely failed. Had it succeeded, the 
Germans might have accomplished what they had 
already failed to achieve when they made their first 
great attack south of Arras. They would have turned 
the flank of the British forces and have been able to 
start rolling them up. But the fierce German 
onslaught at this point was driven back with great 
loss owing to the magnificent resistance put up by 
the 55th West Lancashire Division, under General 
Jeudwine. It was one of the finest feats of the War 
and contributed to a considerable extent to the failure 
of the great German offensive. Lancashire has good 
reason to be proud of the part played by its troops in 
these battles—the stand made by the Manchesters 
during the attack on the Fifth Army, which helped so 
much to delay the German advance in March, and 
the resistance of the Lancastrians at Givenchy which 
thwarted one of the chief aims of German strategy 

in April. 
But although the German attack failed at this 
critical point they advanced with alarming strides at 
other points on that front. At first it was 


Attack thought that the attack was only a demon- 
fa stration, and as such it was reported to 


the Cabinet, who were informed that our 
front was strongly entrenched. By the next day the 
reports from G.H.Q. stated that the attack was “ more 
important” than had at first been thought. The 
reports we received from Headquarters as to the 
progress of the battle called to mind those first 
optimistic reports that came of the battle of 
March atst.. The first day or two of the Battle of 
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Amiens there was “ no cause for anxiety.” Two days 
Jater our only hope was to let the Germans through 
and retreat towards the north. Here also we had 
the same swing of the pendulum of hope and panic. 
One moment the attack was only a feint, then G.H.Q. 
rushed to the other extreme of pessimistic foreboding 
and came to the conclusion that the rapid advance of 
the Germans placed the Channel Ports in imminent 
jeopardy. The Cabinet were naturally anxious when 
these latter reports reached them and decided to 
impress on Clemenceau that they considered it 
essential that the French should treat our portion of 
the line as part of their battle front. We also resolved 
that “ if we were satisfied on this point, the less the 
Generals were interfered with the better.” 
When Foch heard what had happened, he 
immediately dashed off to our G.H.Q. He did not 
quite share our apprehensions and he was 
Foch promises very loth to part with any of the reserves 
French troops’ which he was building up for his counter- 
stroke. He, however, promised French 
help. Our C.I.G.S. was satisfied with this under- 
taking. But even on the second day the reports did 
not indicate any overwhelming danger. The weight 
behind the offensive was not great. It was stated 
that the Germans had only eight divisions in the 
attack and our flanks were reported to be holding well. 
When this offensive started Foch had only just 
received his commission as Commander-in-Chief of 
the three Allied Armies on the Western Front. Until 
he received his appointment he had not been in a 
position to give the necessary orders for the formation 
of a reserve. Now he acted promptly, and ordered 
the movement of five French divisions in support of 
the British Army. 
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In view of the Press and Parliamentary attack made 
on the Government at the instigation of Sir Frederick 
Maurice it is interesting to quote the 
Maurice's report given to the Cabinet by him as 
arithmetic 1).M.O. on April roth on the comparative 
numbers of the German and Allied 

infantry on the Western Front at that date. 


“ The Director of Military Operations gave some 
particulars as to the relative strengths of the Allied 
and enemy armies at the present time on the Western 
Front. Reckoned in divisions, the enemy had 199 
divisions compared with our 167. Assuming the 
enemy casualties to be about 200,000 they 
would now have 1,370,000 infantry. The six or 
seven divisions which had been brought across 
from Russia since the beginning of the battle 
might be regarded as compensating for their 
casualties.” 


This was an astonishing calculation. Seven 
divisions, even if they were complete, would not 
number more than 63,000 infantry. How could 
they compensate for losses aggregating 200,000 
men? 


** On the Allied side, the French had brought in 
two divisions, and we had brought in one, but five 
of ours, and the Portuguese division, had been 
knocked out, which reduced the Allied rifle strength 
to 1,450,000 (a superiority, be it noted, of 80,000 
men in infantry alone over the Germans). 

The Director of Military Operations was of 
opinion that the enemy, in anticipation of this 
offensive, had prepared drafts to replace all 
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casualties. They had 400,000 drafts available 
before the offensive started. In addition, it was 
possible for them to draw on their divisions in the 
East to the extent of 100,000 drafts. Moreover, 
the Germans had taken all their troops that were 
serving in Macedonia and in Italy, which proved 
conclusively that they were concentrating every 
ounce of strength on the present battle. Against 
this, the French had 250,000 in depots, and we had 
200,000, including the men returning from leave. 
We had sent to France, since the 21st of March, 
1918, 110,000 infantry and 20,000 to 30,000 
others, over and above the men returning from 
leave.* 

It was mentioned that, as regards the thinning 
of the divisions on the Russian Front, this might 
be counterbalanced by 100,000 United States 
troops due to arrive shortly in France.” 


Even this favourable report on the comparative 
strength of the rival forces was confined to infantry. 
Our It did not take into account our decided 
superiority in. Superiority in both men and material, 
mechanised in guns, aeroplanes and tanks, which had 
id been increased since March aist, and it 
certainly ignored altogether the important circum- 
stance that our men were much better fed. The 
military importance of this last factor was revealed 
during these two offensives by two striking facts. 
The first was that the advance of the German infantry 
was seriously delayed by their raiding of captured 
stores which contained rations with which the German 
soldiers had not been acquainted for many a month— 
either in quantity or in quality. The second was that 

© That meant over 200,000 men. 
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when the influenza epidemic, which swept over the 
world and caused more deaths than even the Great 
War, reached the German trenches, the inferior 
nourishment of the troops made them more vulner- 
able than the well-nourished British troops to the 
ravages of a specially malignant germ. Their 
casualties from this disease were therefore excep- 
tionally heavy. 

At the same meeting of the Cabinet the Secretary 
for War reported that our total estimated casualties 
in the great battle between March 21st and April 6th 
were 150,000. Our losses had been already made up 
by the men we sent to France since the 21st March 
and those which had been brought from Italy. 

Foch never took the same serious view of this 
offensive as he did of the March attack. The latter 

had taken the Germans weeks of elaborate 
Foch nat tou Preparation. They had brought 63 
Tpranak divisions close up to the front of attack. 

They had massed behind their attacking 
troops thousands of guns with huge ammunition 
dumps, new aerodromes and hospitals, all prepared 
for months in contemplation of a gigantic offensive 
in one definite area. In the Lys offensive there were 
no apparent preparations for a great attack. There 
were eight German divisions in the first assault with 
no great reserves immediately behind them, There 
is considerable evidence in favour of the view that 
this offensive was originally only a limited attack 
on a weak part of our line intended to attract French 
and British reserves from the zone where the next 
great offensive was to be propelled. To this extent 
Haig’s first estimate of the attack as a demonstration 
was justified. Foch held the same view. That is 
why he never lost his head when the offensive was an 
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unexpected success owing to the Portuguese episode. 
He was reluctant to play the German game by sending 
more French divisions to the north than were abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the Germans from breaking 
through to the Channel Ports. The Germans were 
Corinans enticed out of their original plan by the 
trapped by ease with which they pushed through the 
their own gap created by the Portuguese retirement. 
es The result was that an offensive which 
was intended as a bluff to frighten the Allies into 
withdrawing their reserves developed into a great 
battle, with the capture of the Channel Ports as its 
ultimate objective. The Germans brought up their 
reserves from the south to exploit the advantage 
they had won. They were caught in a trap which 
they had laid for the Allies. More reserves were 
spent in attack than in defence. Foch had refused 
to walk into the pitfall dug for him by Ludendorff, 
but the German Commander himself, in a moment of 
exaltation produced by his easy victory over one 
Portuguese division, had tumbled headlong into his 
own pit. He was not the first military leader to be 
led to his doom by a flying foe. 

The lure of the Channel Ports was a dazzling one. 
Apart from the crippling effect which the occupation 
of these ports by the Germans would have on the 
transport of our troops and material to France and 
also on our anti-submarine campaign in the Channel, 
it would have its moral value for the Germans in the 
dismay and disarray which would be created in 
England. Had the ports been captured the Channel 
could have been closed for our through shipping 
for London ; in itself a serious matter. The occupa- 
tion of Calais and of Cape Gris-Nez by the Germans 
would for the first time have placed England within 
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range of German guns. Paris was being bombarded 
by a gun that fired its shells from a distance of over 
50 miles. Naval guns could have fired across the 

Channe}. It is for this reason that the 
British second German offensive made an almost 
anxiely deeper impression on the public mind 

in our country than even the first. The 
Germans at Amiens would be bad enough, but the 
Germans in possession of territory in view of our 
own shores was an infinitely more alarming prospect. 
And as their Army pressed forward with a thrust that 
seemed for three weeks to be irresistible—one well- 
known town after another falling into their hands 
(Armentiéres, Merville, Neuve Chapelle, and Bailleul 
were much more familiar names in Britain than 
Montdidier, Bapaume, Villers-Bretonneux, or even 
Amiens)—a certain alarm spread throughout 
the country. It was then that Haig penned his 
famous appeal to his troops, in which he said that 
they “must fight with their backs to the wall.” 
By the r2th April he was profoundly disturbed by the 
position and his uneasiness was communicated to the 
Cabinet at home. Hence the representations they 
made to the French Government as to the urgent 
need for French reinforcements. Foch, however, 
maintained his composure and took not only a calm, 
but a hopeful view of the German advance across the 
Lys. He held strictly to the view that the Germans 
were playing the Allied game and he resolutely 
declined to be fussed into having his ulterior plans 
upset because the Germans were wasting their reserves 
in gaining futile and costly victories in a direction 
where he was convinced they could be stopped 
before they reached anything vital. In adhering 
to this opinion he took risks, but war is always a 
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choice of risks, and sound strategy and tactics consist 
in knowing the right risk to take. He sent five 
French divisions to the north. Later on he dispatched 
a few more, but by that time the Germans had with- 
drawn their best reserves from the south in order to 
exploit a blunder—this time their own. He was 
fully justified by the event. The Lys offensive 
destroyed the German scheme of a second offensive 
towards Amiens. Foch maintained that the Germans 
had no chance of breaking through to the ports. 
At best their numbers were only equal to those com- 
manded by the Allies. In the March offensive, 
when the Germans were thoroughly prepared and the 
Allies were not—when the latter were weakened by 
distracted counsels amongst the Commanders—they 
only penetrated a maximum of 40 miles into the 
Allied lines and were then stopped. There was small 
chance for such a penetration with weaker forces and 
hasty preparation. And the terrain was much 

less suitable for attack. In the north 
Panis mud they could be held up by inundations and 
esata the plain of the Lys was boggy at that 

time of the year. Hindenburg describes 
the difficulties experienced by the German troops in 
their advance :— 


“Our storm troops rose from their muddy 
trenches on the Lys front from Armentiéres to La 
Bassée. Of course they were not disposed in great 
waves, but mostly in small detachments and 
diminutive columns, which waded through the 
morass which had been upheaved by shells and 
mines, and either picked their way towards the 
enemy lines between deep shellholes filled with 
water, or took the few firm causeways.... It was 
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only with the greatest difficulty that a few ammuni- 
tion wagons were brought forward behind the 
infantry.” 


As they advanced further their troubles increased :— 


“The difficulties of communication across the 
Lys Valley which had to be overcome by our troops 
attacking from the south had been like a chain 
round our necks. Ammunition could only be 
brought up in quite inadequate quantities, and it 
was only thanks to the booty the enemy had left 
behind on the battlefield that we were able to keep 
our troops properly fed.” 


In these positions :— 


“ Our infantry had suffered extremely heavily 
in their fight with the enemy machine-gun nests, 
and their complete exhaustion threatened unless 
we paused in our attack for a time.” 


Their losses were much heavier than those sustained 
by the defenders and they were losing heavily in their 
picked officers and men who were irreplaceable. 
This was the vindication of Foch’s strategy. German 
reserves and drafts were being wasted in an offensive 
that consumed valuable time of which they had not 
a week to spare and weakened their reserve for future 
efforts beyond the possibility of redemption. 

After a short respite to recuperate and reinforce 
their exhausted troops the Germans renewed their 
attacks mostly towards the north. They brought in 
fresh divisions from the south and for a time their 
attacks once more prospered. It was then that 
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General Plumer took over the whole front of defence 
from La Bassée to the sea. His first measure was 
Plumer Teluctantly to withdraw all the troops from 
abandons the Passchendaele salient and occupy the 
Passchendaele line held by the British troops before that 
a costly battle was ever fought. This step 
not only increased the reserves at his disposal but it 
upset the German plans on the extreme north of our 
front. They had contemplated making a great coup 
by pinching out the salient and capturing the divisions 
that garrisoned it. The evacuation was completed 
the night before the German attack, without their 
knowledge. The worthless territory which it had 
taken four months’ terrible fighting and 400,000 
casualties to capture was abandoned in a single 
night. The conquest was a nightmare, the relin- 
quishment of it was a relief and an inspiration. 
When the encircling troops reached Langemark 
they found nothing before them to capture but the 
muddy triangle on which the British Army had been 
flogged to tatters for five months. 
It was at this stage that Foch sent me a personal 
message which was significant of the degree of 
confidence he felt in the outcome of the 
Foch’s struggle. In course of conversation with 
hopeful him at Beauvais I asked him whose hand 
Be Fi . 
he would prefer playing at that time— 
his own or Ludendorff’s. He promised to let me 
know as soon as he had authority to look into the 
whole position and time to weigh the resources 
of the rival armies. That was on April 4th. On 
the 17th I received a message from him that “ if 
he had to choose between playing his own hand 
and that of Ludendorff’s, then if he had to get to 
Berlin he would prefer Ludendorff’s hand, but as 
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his mission was to beat Ludendorff, he would 
prefer his own.” 
But the battle of the north was by no means over. 
Whatever was the original intention of the German 
High Command in the initiation of this 
Flanders attack it had now developed into a major 
oe offensive with an objective which reached 
gs on 
far beyond the first avowed purpose of 
eating up the Allied reserves and withdrawing Allied 
divisions to the northern end of the line where their 
communications were inferior to those possessed by 
the enemy. Even at this date their objective was not 
clearly defined in the minds of the German Com- 
manders. It was rather of the ‘‘ you never can tell ” 
expectation, The British Army might at last be 
broken, the Channel! Ports might be captured, and at 
least the French might be forced to send their reserves 
to the northern end of the front in order to avert 
disaster—in fact anything might happen when one 
secured the upper hand over an enemy. With these 
unexpressed hopes in mind large reinforcements were 
brought to the attacking force partly from Russia but 
mostly from France by the process of roulement. 
Gradually they pushed us back in the direction of 
Hazebrouck. They had already captured the Messines 
Ridge ; they now attacked and took more of the 
high ground to the north-west. As these conquests 
overlooked the plains of the north the situation became 
graver. Foch under the pressure of these events sent 
fresh reinforcements from the French Army to relieve 
some of our hard-pressed divisions. The Germans 
once more made a desperate effort to widen their left 
flank by a second attack on the Givenchy Front. It 
was repulsed with heavy losses by an inferior British 
force. On the other flank the German push was more 
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successful. Orders were given that the inundations 
that protected Dunkirk and Calais against an attack 
from the direction of the Yser should be started. 

In the middle of our anxieties the Cabinet received 
information from the War Office Intelligence which 
We learn of Showed that whatever might be our 
exhaustion worries, those of the Germans must have 
of German —_ been even greater. In this vast struggle 
esdieed an equivalent of 208 German divisions 
had already been used against the British and the 
French, Of these 151 had encountered British 
troops and 57 had engaged the French. The Ger- 
mans had still 63 divisions available for roulement 
but the British and French had 66. This estimate 
did not take into account the four divisions of Ameri- 
can troops already in the front line, nor did it reckon 
the American reinforcements, some of which were 
already completing their training and equipment in 
France and would have been available in an extreme 
emergency to fill up depleted divisions. Under our 
new shipping arrangements, 30,000 a week of young 
American recruits were pouring into France. There 
would soon be 40,000 a week. As the attack so far 
had been entirely on the British Front, our troops had 
borne most of the brunt. But the Allied reserves were 
now definitely larger than those which were at the 
disposal of the Germans. It was therefore a question 
Further of increasing this superiority without 


French taking too great risks for the next fort- 

reinforcements : night. In spite of that vital consideration 

pone of Foch came to the conclusion after a visit 
emmel 


to the battle area that he must spare a few 
of his reserve divisions for the British Front. The 
apprehensions felt by the British Commander-in- 
Chief were naturally a litdle exaggerated but by no 
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means altogether ill-founded. And the anxiety was 
primarily his. In the event, the fresh French divisions 
sent to the north were found to be necessary to stem 
the fierce German onslaught on the vital bastion 
above the Yser. The Germans captured the impor- 
tant height of Kemmel Hill from a French division 
which had replaced a tired British division. But 
further German progress in that direction was arrested 
by a combined British and French force. The last 
German effort to capture the high ground to the 
north had thus been repelled by a combined French 
and British force. A French counter-attack had in 
this decisive battle driven the enemy a mile beyond 
the line from which he had started. The Germans 
had put into this fight their last fresh divisions on their 
Northern Front. ‘Their losses in the battle had been 
exceptionally heavy. 
Meanwhile we had a gratifying testimony to the 
effect this diversion of the German forces to an 
unintended offensive had upon their 
Villers- original plans. The second attack which 
Bretonneux had been contemplated originally by 
them-—and expected by us—in the direc- 
tion of Amiens, dwindled into a comparatively small 
affair where four divisions were employed to capture 
Villers-Bretonneux and to push the German Front 
on to the high ground above Amiens. At first it 
achieved a certain measure of success ; it captured 
Villers-Bretonneux and the Germans came in sight 
of the spire of the great Cathedral, but there was no 
weight of numbers behind the onslaught. Their 
reserves were bogged in the Lys morass. A brilliant 
counter-attack by combined forces of British and 
Australians recaptured Villers-Bretonneux. 
By the end of the month of April the Germans had 
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come to the conclusion that their great offensive in 
: the north had miscarried as far as its 
British plans chief aims were concerned and that the 
oe a time had arrived for calling it off. They 
had not succeeded in destroying the British 

Army or in reaching the Channel Ports. They must 
now turn their attention to the French Army. They 
had by their conquests added another salient to their 
fronts and for weeks paid heavy toll to the British 
artillery that bombarded them from three sides. The 
Allies were not aware for some time of the difficulties 
experienced by their redoubtable foe in making any 
progress across the boggy ground which they had 
conquered, and fears of a further push still remained 
to disturb the minds of those who were primarily 
responsible for organising resistance in this battle 
area. There were serious discussions amongst the 
Allies as to what course should be pursued by the 
British Army if the Germans succeeded in driving us 
so far back as to make the Channel Ports untenable. 
Should we fall back on Calais, Boulogne and Dunkirk 
and prepare for embarkation of troops and material 
to England or should our Army join the French Army 
in the south and leave the ports to their fate as the 
French and ourselves did in 1914? Ifthe military 
decision were in favour of a retreat to the ports, then 
preparations would have to be made in time for this 
eventuality. Enough shipping should be assembled 
at convenient ports so that they might be available 
at the shortest notice. Sir Douglas Haig and Sir 
Henry Wilson were in favour of the latter course. The 
Admiralty were very insistent that the ports should 
be held to the last moment. If Calais fell into enemy 
hands, Dover could no longer be held as a naval base 
for our submarine operations in the Channel. I 
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understand that Pétain favoured the 1914 precedent— 

a retreat southwards to join the French Army. 
Whilst these discussions were pending a meeting 
of the Supreme Council was held at Abbeville to 
decide this issue amongst others. The 


iat Generals present were each invited to 
Council express their views at a confidential 


meeting held at the Prefect’s House 
before the Council met officially. Foch took no part 
in the discussion. When he was asked to give us 
his opinion on the matter his only answer was a gruff 
“Ne ldchez pas pied” twice and thrice repeated. He 
would not even discuss the possibility of a retreat. 
The Allies must refuse to lift a foot. Every inch of 
ground must be held. He would answer no 
contingent questions based on the hypothesis of a 
forced retreat. Psychologically, it was a fine and 
stimulating gesture. You cannot fight at your best 
with a retreating mind. 

At that moment when we were discussing the 
possibility of a German break-through as a problem 
demanding precautionary measures of a practical 
kind, the Germans had decided to postpone further 
operations in Flanders until after they had dealt 
with the French Army. We know and are very much 
alive to our own troubles, and for that reason are 
disposed to exaggerate them. We are not always so 
conscious of the embarrassments of others, least of all 
those of our foes and we either do not suspect their 
existence or are inclined to mistake their character. 

The Battle of the Lys was one of the great strategical 
blunders of the German High Command. Ludendorff 
had been warned of the unsuitability of the ground 
up in the north for a great offensive until the late 
spring. Nevertheless, he sent the picked divisions of 
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his last army squelching through these water-logged 
meadows intersected with ditches and drains. He 
eee admits that it was with difficulty he could 
Lys offensive get artillery up to support the infant 
a strategical and that many diviebts had sta 
quently failed to show a disposition to 
attack. Even food could not be brought up, let 
alone guns and ammunition. Hungry troops lost 
time in scrounging for anything to eat. Speed was 
of the essence of success in such an offensive as he was 
conducting. In a week’s time the March offensive 
on the Somme had penetrated nearly 40 miles into 
the British lines. After three weeks’ hard fighting 
on the Lys Front the furthest point of penetration was 
12 miles. The German Commander ought to have 
learnt the lesson of the failure of our attack in Flanders 
the previous year. That should have taught him 
that rapid movement of modern armies with their 
ponderous equipment cannot be achieved in a swamp. 
It is a strange coincidence that two of the most power- 
ful generals of the War—one British and one German 
—should have almost destroyed their fine armies by 
insisting on fighting great battles in a morass. Both 
were lured by the hope that the moment they cap- 
tured the high ground beyond the rest would be easy. 
Had Ludendorff been asked in the summer and 
autumn of 1917 how he would have liked to see the 
British Army spend its strength, he could not have 
chosen a better method for it to throw away its 
opportunities than the campaign to which it was 
committed by its own leaders. Had Foch been asked 
how he would have wished to see the Germans occupy 
what was left of their immense reserves after the 
Battle of Amiens, he could not have selected a better 
plan than to send Ludendorff’s best army on what he 
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once picturesquely described as “a duck’s march” in 
the Flemish lowlands, where celerity of movement was 
impossible because cannon and ammunition wagons 
got stuck. That would give him the time he needed 
to build up a great Allied Reserve for the final crash 
into the exhausted remnant of the enemy’s strength. 

Our losses in these two great battles were neces- 
sarily heavy, but those of the enemy were much 
heavier. We are no longer dependent on estimates 
for the figures of either our own or enemy losses. 
Official statistics are available on both sides. 
Ludendorff complains that owing to lack of drafts 
these losses were unpleasantly felt. On the Allied side 
American reinforcements were beginning to arrive, and 
that more than made up the Allied deficit. The 
Battle of the Lys gave time for the newly arrived 
Americans to be organised into an effective army. 

The German Army was so exhausted and so 
depleted that it had to take a month to rest and fill 

up ere it was ready for its next move. 
German Army That month’s respite was invaluable to 
exhausted our Army which had been fighting with- 
out cease for six weeks, Meanwhile not 

only were American troops—mostly fighting men— 
being carried to France, usually by British ships, at 
the rate of 250,000 per month, but those already in 
France were perfecting their training, so that by the 
time the Germans were ready for their next attack 
there were five American divisions, each of them 
treble the strength of a German division, ready to 
take part in the conflict. What was perhaps even 
more important was that Foch was given time to 
develop his plans for the great counter-stroke he was 
contemplating and to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for delivering it when the time was ripe. 


CHAPTER LXXIX (continued) 


BEAUVAIS AND THE CAMPAIGN 
OF THE NORTH 


3. HOW THE BRITISH PUBLIC FACED DEFEAT 


A prominent American who visited this country a 
few days after the news of the March disaster was 

astonished at the general composure with 
No panie which it was received by the British public, 

There was no sign of panic or even of 

excitement. That certainly is my recol- 
lection of the general attitude of the people. The 
defeat was regarded as an unfortunate incident 
inevitable in a prolonged war; it had happened 
before many a time in our history and the Allies had 
sustained unpleasant set-backs in this war, but these 
mishaps were always overcome in the end. No doubt 
of ultimate victory crept into the region of the British 
heart. During 1917, the previous year, when I had 
an occasion to take a journey to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, there was a great deal of unrest amongst 
the Scottish workers and the pacifist movement was 
growing. During the late spring of 1918 when things 
were going badly in the north, and the Channel 
Ports were thought to be in peril, I again visited 
Scotland. I found a complete change in the attitude 
and temper of all classes alike. It was visible 
everywhere—in the streets, in the works, as well as 
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in public assemblies. There was a grim resolve 
imprinted on the faces of the people. There was 
very little pacifist talk and the workers were applying 
themselves to the tasks of the War assiduously without 
grumble or protest. 
At the Sunday service I attended at a Scottish 
church before going to see Admiral Beatty, the 
Minister of the Kirk took .as his text :— 
A Scottish 
sermon “Gad, a troop shall overcome him ; 
but he shall overcome at the last.” 


That passage from Holy Writ represented faithfully 
the temper in which the nation met defeat. 
I was given two or three illustrations of the change 
wrought by disaster in the public spirit. I have 
already set forth in another chapter the 
Labour difficulties we were experiencing with the 
ae i Unions in effecting a searching comb-out 
of their men to provide recruits for the 
Army. Amongst other Labour organisations, we 
experienced a reluctance amounting to practical 
resistance on the part of one of the most powerful— 
the Miners’ Federation. We had decided to take 
50,000 young men out of the mines, but had hitherto 
failed to secure the effective co-operation of the 
Union, After the March defeat I invited the miners’ 
leaders to an interview at 10, Downing Street. I 
was informed that they were still somewhat difficult. 
I had a map carefully prepared to show the depth 
of the German penetration on the British Front and 
the number of the divisions they had massed opposite 
our lines. Before starting any conversation I asked 
the leaders to accompany me to examine this map. 
They studied it with increasing gravity of mien. 
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They saw its implication before I explained it and 
emphasised what it meant to their comrades in France. 
When they resumed their seats after a thorough 
examination of this startling chart, I saw at once that 
I should experience no further difficulty in securing 
their assent and assistance. Their chairman, Robert 
Smillie, was one of the most remarkable Labour 
leaders of his generation. He was inflexible and 
indomitable, but he was a sincere patriot and he was 
deeply moved by the irrefutable testimony of the 
map as to his country’s dire need. He made no 
further objection to our request and it was evident to 
all present that he carried with him the judgment and 
emotion of all his colleagues. 
Subsequently when the actual process of combing 
out in the mines had started, I had alarming appeals, 
" not from the miners themselves, but 
Joining from the Coal Controller as to the 
hfe pals disastrous effect upon the production of 
coal. One protest entered by the Con- 
troller at a Cabinet meeting throws a remarkable 
light upon the spirit in which the workers faced a 
national emergency. He came to the War Cabinet 
to complain that he was encountering considerable 
trouble in the mines, not on account of the resistance 
of these men to being thrust into khaki, but because 
when a miner was taken out of the pit and sent to 
the Army, his “pals” wanted to join him. He 
informed us that there were so many incidents of 
this kind that it was becoming a serious embarrassment 
to the Managers. 
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APPENDIX 


Extract from a Report of the second Meeting of 
the Fifth Session of the Supreme War Council, held 
in the Chambre des Notaires at Abbeville on 
Thursday, 2nd May, 1918. 


M. Cremenceau said that he understood that 
Signor Orlando was anxious to raise the question 
of the Beauvais Agreement. This agreement had 
not been formally presented to the Italian Govern- 
ment for their acceptance. The French, British 
and American Governments had agreed to nom- 
inate General Foch as the soldier in supreme 
command of the Allied Armies in France subject 
to certain conditions. General Foch had to this 
effect a letter of appointment written by M. 
Poincaré and countersigned by M. Clemenceau. 
The question was whether General Foch’s powers 
should be extended to Italy, and whether the 
Italian Government would agree to this extension. 

Stcnor ORxanpo stated that he had already 
agreed. When the armies fighting in Italy reached 
the same condition as those fighting in France, 
Italy agreed to a single General Commanding- 
in-Chief, and this General should be General Foch. 

M. Cremenceau said that this formula was too 
vague. Who was to judge? He thought that 
there was no objection to the course proposed, 
provided always that in the event of General Foch 
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giving an order which the Italian Commander- 
in-Chief regarded as contrary to the interests of 
the army under his command he could appeal to 
his own Government. That proviso existed in the 
case of the Beauvais Agreement. Further, the 
agreement concerned the command of the Allied 
Armies in France only—not in America or Great 
Britain. 

Sicnor Oranpo thought that the whole question 
depended largely on the spirit of accord existing 
between the Generals concerned. 

M. Cremenceau thought that as the American 
Government had accepted General Foch’s juris- 
diction over the American troops in France there 
was no reason why the Italian Government should 
not equally fall in line. 

SicNor OrtANnpo pointed out that the above 
agreement as it stood applied to the three Armies 
in France. If at any time there were three ***4 
Armies in Italy which had +o «tt 4 Dig enemy 
offensive, then he thought that his Government 
would accept the principle of a supreme 
commander. 

Genera Focn said that Signor Orlando had 
stated that if at any time the Allied Armies were 
fighting side by side in Italy, then there should 
be a Commander-in-Chief in supreme command. 
But even if that were not the case, in his view it 
was most important that Italy should accept and 
adopt the same system of co-ordination as the 
other Allies had in France. It was greatly to the in- 
terest of General Diaz to know what was the 
situation at any time in France, and what were 
the plans of the Allied Commanders there 3 
similarly, the officer in supreme command in 

VoL. V un 
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France must know exactly what the situation was 
in Italy so that he could make his plans accordingly. 
The only thing to his mind was to apply the system 
of co-ordination to Italy. This did not at all 
mean the application of the supreme command to 
Italy, but only a complete co-ordination of system. 
Sicnor Oranpo stated that he had tried on 
the previous day to express his views clearly by 
saying that the Beauvais Agreement could be 
considered from two angles of vision :— 


1. It established the principle of an effective 
command of the Allied troops in the same 
theatre of war. This did not at present apply 
outside France, but he would accept the principle 
when it was thought necessary to apply it to Italy. 

2. The application of the principle of co- 
ordination to all the Allied Armies. This also 
he was prepared to accept, but he wished to 
point ou that so far he was only a third party to 
the bargain and not one or be contracting parties 
in respect of the Beauvais Agreement. 


Mr. Lroyp Grorcs said that he drew a dis- 
tinction between (a) co-ordination, (6) the functions 
of General Foch as supreme commander. The 
agreement decided upon at Beauvais marked a 
notable advance upon that which had been accepted 
at Doullens. General Foch as Generalissimo had 
functions in France which did not apply to the 
Italian Army. General Foch actually gave orders 
as to the disposition of the troops in France. He 
thought that they should invite Signor Orlando 
not to accept the Beauvais Agreement as extended 
to cover Italy, but the Doullens Agreement which 
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merely co-ordinated the combined efforts of the 
Allies from the Channel to the Adriatic. 

M. CLEMENcEau said they were all agreed about 
General Foch’s powers in France, which covered 
the French, British and American troops there. 

Genera. Focu pointed out that the Doullens 
Agreement was a dead letter and had been super- 
seded by the Beauvais Convention. He deprecated 
the resuscitation of a buried agreement. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought that the Council 
at present was arguing about two different matters, 
He thought that Signor Orlando would certainly 
agree to General Foch commanding such Italian 
troops as might be in or be sent to France, but he 
himself would go further, and he would ask Signor 
Orlando to accept the principle of co-ordination 
under General Foch extended to the shores of 
the Adriatic. 

M. Ctremenceau said that that was all he 
himself desired. 

General Focu said that the Doullens Agreement 
was to co-ordinate the actions on the Western 
Front. The Beauvais Agreement, however, went 
further. 

Sicnor Ortanno said that the Beauvais Agree- 
ment was dual in character; it covered both 
co-ordination and the principle of supreme com- 
mand. He himself accepted the principle of 
co-ordination. 


CHAPTER LXXX 
THE MAURICE DEBATE 


Arter the second German offensive of 1918 had been 
successfully fought to a standstill a controversy arose 
as to the conditions that led to the March defeat. 
This controversy threatened the life of the Government 
and in the sequel had a disruptive effect upon the 
fortunes of the Liberal Party. 
Those who were anxious to escape from their 
responsibility for the heavy defeat which our Army 
had sustained in the first spring offensive 
ecrrainanas attributed it entirely to the neglect of the 
one Government to provide the necessary 
quota to make up the heavy losses 
sustained in the autumn by our fighting forces in 
Flanders. It was represented that the British Army 
had on March aitst been overwhelmed by an 
enemy which considerably outnumbered them and 
that there were no reserves available to support our 
hard-pressed Army. As Haig put it when he met 
Gough after the defeat, ‘‘ We cannot fight without 
men.” Most fantastic figures were in circulation as 
to the wretched remnant of troops with which Haig 
had been expected to fight the greatest battle of the 
War against the whole might of an immense German 
Army. A conspicuous example of this pernicious 
gossip is a statement made at this time by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett—which constitutes one of his most 
imaginative “Old Wives’ Tales”—that the British 
infantry had been reduced to 250,000 men ! 
2972 
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The militarist Press took up the cue. There was a 
propagandist campaign organised in the Press, in 
; social circles, in the clubs and in the 
Campaign — Lobbies of the House, and it ultimately 
eee cat culminated in the cabal which, after 
working assiduously but in vain to over- 

throw the Government for attempting to organise a 
General Reserve behind our threatened Army, 
thought that, after repeated failures, their opportunity 
had at last arrived. Since the War the apologists of 
G.H.Q. have repeated the censure without giving to 
it any statistical support. I feel therefore that it is 
incumbent on me to dispose finally of this calumny 
by giving the official figures supplied to the Govern- 
ment by the War Office. I shall quote no figures 
except those officially supplied by the appropriate 
military authorities at the time. My principal 
witness will be Sir Frederick Maurice, the fizzling 
cracker that was chosen to blow up the Government. 
I have already stated very fully the difficulties 
experienced by the Government in raising fresh 
recruits for the fighting forces. It was the common 
experience of every belligerent country in the fifth 
year of the War. In each and all of those countries 
the military Staffs were exerting the whole of their 
influence to extract the last available men for the 
shambles. In every country they criticised and 
bullied their Governments for keeping fit men at 
home to do essential work instead of sending them to 
the Army. In Germany Ludendorff complained 
that there were not munitions for the front and that 
the enemy were much better supplied. In the same 
document he grumbled that there were too many fit 
men in the workshops and that they ought to be 
pulled out and sent to the army, These contradictory 
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attacks on politicians were only the common form of 
insensate nagging by those who have failed to make 
the best use of the material placed at their disposal. 

They ascribe their own shortcomings to 
Nature defects in quality or quantity of the means 
of charges with which they have been so lavishly 

equipped. What were the charges 
brought against the Government by some of our 
armchair soldiers ? 


1. That we ought to have combed out more 
closely the essential industries of the country to 
make up for the abnormal and underestimated 
losses of Passchendaele. 

2. That we had deliberately and knowingly left 
our Army to face vastly superior numbers of 
Germans without taking the necessary measures to 
reinforce them, because we had not the courage 
to face the labour clamour that might ensue. 

3. That we wasted a needlessly large number of 
troops on “ side-shows”? which were not in the 
least helpful to the winning of the War. 


As to the first charge, I have dealt with it fully in 
my chapter on man-power. I claim that there I 
have shown that from the point of view 
Their of the effective prosecution of the War, 
injustice the Government made a much more 
effective use of the man-power of the 
nation than the Generals made of the fine manhood 
placed at their disposal. We did our best to avoid 
wasting this valuable asset of the nation. Will 
anyone who has fairly read the grim story of our 
military futilities make the same claim for the Allied 
Army leaders—in Russia, France or Britain ? 
As to the second charge, that the Government, 
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either through carelessness or cowardice had allowed 
our troops on the Western Front to be so out- 
numbered that they had no chance to put up a 
successful fight against the German onset, I will now 
give the actual figures supplied to me at the 
time by the very men at the War Office who, when 
they were disgruntled by supersession, became our 
principal critics. Sir Frederick Maurice, who subse- 

quently instigated the Parliamentary 
Maurice’s onslaught on the Government, was up 
own figures to the end of April on the Staff at the 

War Office as Director of Military 
Operations, and it was he who kept the Cabinet 
informed from time to time as to the relative strength 
of the German and Allied forces on the Western Front. 
On the 1gth March—a week before the great battle— 
he imparted to the Cabinet the information that “ the 
enemy on that front had an approximate rifle strength 
of 1,370,000 men with 15,700 guns while the total 
Allied rifle strength on the Western Front numbered 
1,500,000 infantry and 16,600 guns. The relative 
strength of a British division was slightly larger than 
that of a German division.” This gave us a 
superiority of 130,000 men in infantry alone. If the 
numbers of men employed in the artillery, in tanks 
and in aeroplanes are added, the superiority was then 
considerably greater. On the 23rd March, the third 
day of the great battle, we were given fresh figures. 
War Office statistics were always like the desert sands. 
Any change in the wind either converted humps into 
hollows or hollows into humps—according to the 
direction of the wind. Here they are as they were 
given to the Cabinet by Sir Frederick Maurice, this 
time corroborated by a less mercurial arithmetician, 
General Macdonogh, the Director of Military 
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Intelligence : German rifle strength 1,402,800 ; Allies 
1,418,000 : a superiority still which was the 
equivalent of two German divisions. This is without 
reckoning our supremacy in the air, and in guns, 
ammunition, machine-guns, tanks and transport, all 
involving a highly effective addition to our combatant 
strength in men. 

I have already quoted the War Office figure as to 
guns. On the 20th March they furnished us with a 
comparison of Allied and enemy strength in other arms, 


Machine-guns. 
Allies: sa cde cere es 100,000 
64,000 
84,000 
38,000 





In the battle dismounted cavalry formed a valuable 
reserve. Without their horses the cavalry proved to 
; be an efficient fighting force. In tanks 
Mewes we had an overwhelming advantage. In 
a aeth Apri at least one great battle this superiority 
gave us the victory. On April 1oth, after 

the Battle of Amiens had been fought to a standstill 
and the British Army were facing the second day of 
a second battle on the Western Front, Sir Frederick 
Maurice gave to the Cabinet what he called “ some 
particulars as to the relative strengths of the Allied 
and enemy divisions at the present time on the 
Western Front.” He assumed that the Portuguese 
divisions were “ knocked out.” They would therefore 
not be in the computation. The enemy infantry was 
given as 1,370,000; the battle and the loss of the 
Portuguese had reduced the Allied rifle strength to 
1,450,000 men. Six or seven German divisions had 
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been brought from Russia since the first battle began. 
Maurice reported these as compensating for German 
losses in the attack. He put these losses at 200,000. 
Seven full German divisions would not make 60,000 
men—barely 50,000 in rifle strength. In all these 
estimates there is a straining to exaggerate enemy 
strength and to minimise our own. On the other 
hand, full allowance is made for our own losses and 
there is the choice of rifles as the basis of comparison, 
which gives no fair idea of our real superiority in 
combatant power. Nevertheless, after a disastrous 
battle in which Haig complained that he could not 
fight without men, the Allies on the Western Front 
had still an infantry superiority of 80,000. Had the 
superiority of men employed in artillery, tanks, 
aircraft and cavalry been included, it would have 
been at least 150,000. And yet our Commander-in- 
Chief could not hold entrenchments dug and wired 
against an attack from inferior numbers of troops 
which he had described as being of poor quality. 
Why? Because he had not enough men, forsooth! 
It is an insult to the British and French soldiers who 
fought with such incredible valour. If the Allied 
superiority in men and mechanical power was not 
organised in such a way as to be utilised to the best 
advantage on the day of the battle, whose fault 
was that? 

These figures were volunteered to the Cabinet by 
Sir Frederick Maurice on April roth, We had 
no further reports which would disturb the confidence 
created by General Maurice’s careful and encouraging 
analyses of the intelligence received from G.H.Q. 
as to the statistical position. On April 18th the 
C.1.G.S., who said he had “ only just returned from 
France,” reported that the British and French had 
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three more divisions in reserve than the Germans. 
This did not include the Americans who had two or 

three complete and trained divisions in 
His astounding yeserve, Alas! all of a sudden our 
precgnl superiority disappeared in a week-end ! 

I woke up on Monday, the zend of 
April, to read in the Weekly Summary prepared by 
the General Staff that an Allied superiority of 86,000 
rifles had been converted into a German superiority 
of 330,000 ! Had some catastrophe befallen the Allies 
unawares, like the pestilence that destroyed Sen- 
nacherib’s Army in a single night? Our reports from 
France showed that the Germans were suffering much 
heavier losses than the Allies. The German official 
figures when they reached us later confirmed our 
estimates. But the disaster that tore such a yawning 
chasm in the Allied battalions occurred not on the 
blood-stained fields of France or Flanders but in a 
carpeted chamber of the War Office. The 
devastation of our ranks was not wrought by German 
artillery but by a British fountain pen. What had 
occurred to precipitate such a calamity ? Sir Henry 
Wilson was desirous of securing a D.M.O. in whom 
he had greater confidence than he had in the then 
occupant of that office—so he substituted General 
P. de B. Radcliffe for General Sir Frederick Maurice. 
I do not wish to discuss the comparative merits of 
these two officers. I am only concerned to point out 
the shattering effect of the change upon our poor 
harassed infantry in France and our humbugged 
public at home. The Germans had an unexpected 
reinforcement of 200,000 bayonets, and 120,000 of 
our riflemen dissolved in the mist. And the American 
divisions had been wiped out altogether or rele- 
gated to a footnote as unconsidered trifles. What 
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unheard-of disaster! I was naturally staggered at 
this inexplicable transformation. I realised that the 
battle had been transferred to the Home Front. I 
therefore dictated the following Memorandum for 
the General Staff in order to obtain from them some 
explanation of this catastrophic change in our 
military position. 


‘* SecRETARY oF STATE FOR War. 
I am entirely at a loss to understand the figures 
of Allied and enemy rifle strength printed in last 
week’s summary of the military 
yale “tei situation. Before I made my statement 
on the Report OT the introduction of the Man-power 
Bill in the House of Commons I asked 
the Staff to supply me with information as to the 
strength of the opposing forces on the Western 
Front at the commencement of the battle. Those 
figures showed a slight Allied superiority in infantry, 
a three and a half to one superiority in cavalry, 
a considerable superiority in artillery, a very 
considerable superiority in machine-guns and also 
a decided superiority in aircraft. No figures 
were however supplied of the numbers of aeroplanes 
on either side. Now I am told that after four 
weeks of the fighting, the enemy rifle strength is 
greater by 333,000 than that of the Allies. What 
possible explanation can there be of this? The 
attempted explanation is surely an inadequate one. 
What is it? ‘Since then the situation has been 
materially altered by the reduction of six British 
divisions, the disappearance for fighting purposes 
of the Portuguese contingent and the arrival of 18 
more German divisions from Russia, Italy and the 
Balkans.’ 
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1. This is the first I have heard of 18 divisions 
having arrived from the East and the Balkans since 
the battle began, for the figures supplied me by 
the Staff were figures of the forces on 21st March, 
However, even assuming there were 18, the net 
addition to the German strength does not even 
approximate 333,000 rifles. 

The disappearance of the eight Allied divisions 
at the outside represents a loss of between 70,000 
and 80,000. The addition of the 18 German 
would represent another 135,000. Add this figure 
to the 80,000 minus on the Allied side ; the total 
is 215,000. 

But the: writer of this paragraph has given no 
credit for the divisions that have arrived in France 
on the Allied side since 21st March. There have 
been two British and four French. These represent 
at least 50,000 rifles. Deduct that figure from the 
215,000. That leaves 165,000, which is exactly 
half the superiority claimed for the Germans at 
the present date. Unless therefore the figures 
supplied to me by the Staff a fortnight ago were 
deplorably misleading, this paper ought instantly 
to be revised and the Ministers amongst whom it 
is circulated warned of the serious error for which 
it is responsible. If on the other hand I was misled 
a fortnight ago and the House of Commons and 
the country through me, then it is time that the 
Department responsible for information should be 
thoroughly overhauled. 

2. But my criticism of the figures in the summary 
of military information does not end here. 
Machine-gunners have been cut out as if they were 
no addition to the rifle strength of the forces. Why 
is that? Is it because the Allies happen to have a 
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very considerable superiority in machine-guns and 
it does not suit the writer of this paper to insert any 
figure which minimises the German superiority ? 
The same observation applies to this omission to 
include the cavalry. Many French, and I believe 
British, cavalry divisions have been added to the 
rifle strength of the Allied Armies, and are now 
fighting in the line as infantry. Our superiority in 
cavalry is between 40,000 and 50,000. Why 
should that be left out ? 

How does he make out that 205 enemy divisions 
represent 1,617,000 rifle strength? I understand 
that the enemy have nine battalions in each division 
and that each battalion is 750 strong. That comes 
to less than 1,400,000 rifle strength. Something 
was said about a week ago about the battalion 
strength of the enemy being increased to 850 before 
the battle. If that were done it must have been 
either by the addition of machine-gunners or by 
taking 180,000 men out of the depots behind the 
line. Should it be the former then machine- 
gunners ought to be added to the calculation of the 
British and French rifle strength. Should it be 
the latter, then 180,000 ought to be deducted out 
of the 400,000 reserves which the Germans are 
supposed to have had ready for drafts at the 
commencement of the battle. If the latter should 
turn out to be the case, then taking the German 
casualties at 300,000, even assuming the whole of 
their 400,000 drafts were infantry men—which is 
a big assumption—the Germans must already be 
80,000 short in the rifle strength of their divisions. 

From any point of view this document is 
extraordinarily slipshod, and I suggest that a 
thorough investigation be made as to how it came 
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to be prepared and who is responsible for editing 
and issuing it. 
D. Lr. G. 
22.4.18.” 


That day I brought the amazing production of the 
War Office Staff before the Cabinet and demanded 
an explanation from the C.I.G.S. Neither 
este Maurice, the late D.M.O., nor Radcliffe, 
ibility bis successor, was present. Sir Henry 
acai Wilson did not seem to have seen the 
report and was quite unable to explain the discrepancy 
between the figures submitted by Maurice to the 
Cabinet a few days since and those which appeared 
in the Weekly Survey. He disclaimed all 
responsibility for the revised figures, but promised to 
institute inquiries and report later on. I found that 
the Director of Military Intelligence to whom all 
reports of enemy strength were brought, and by whom 
they were carefully sifted, knew nothing of this fresh 
estimate. The new D.M.O. was not in charge at 
the time it was prepared. At that time Maurice was 
responsible. It was said of Wellington that his long 
nose was worth so many thousands to the British 
Army. Of Sir Frederick Maurice it could be said 
that when his nose was put out of joint it was worth 
400,000 bayonets to the enemy. 
It was understood that Maurice was hopeful of 
receiving either a Command or a Staff appointment 
in France, but Haig was not eager to be 
Maurice so patently associated with a political 
out of work intrigue in England, especially over a 
personal quarrel which did not concern 
him, The fate of Robertson had not moved him. 
Why should he worry over a much smaller man? 
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So Maurice did not go to France. He spent his 
unsought vacation in caballing against the Govern- 
ment with its enemies in Parliament and in the Press. 
His judgment was never specially sound and now that 
he was deprived of his responsible post on the Staff it 
became for the time being completely unhinged. 
There is no other charitable explanation for his 
conduct. He may have taken counsel with friends : 
if so, those may have been somebody’s friends, but 
they certainly were not his. He wrote to the papers 
for publication a letter which condemned as inaccurate 
a statement made in the House of Commons on 
military matters by two members of the Government 
—Mr. Bonar Law and myself. He was still in the 
service as an officer. Such knowledge as he possessed 
on these questions must have been acquired as a 
member of the Staff. In fact, he claimed that his 
knowledge on one point arose from his being present 
at a War Council. He did not seek permission to 
reveal it. Had he been an officer in the British 
Expeditionary Force and written a letter challenging 
the accuracy of an official communiqué which he 
alleged misrepresented the truth about a battle in 
which he had taken part, he would have been 
promptly courtmartialled. That his allegations were 
false, of course aggravated the offence. The terms 
of Sir Frederick Maurice’s letter to the Press were 
as follows :— 


“To the Editor of — z 
Sir,—My attention has been called to answers 
given in the House of Commons on 23rd April by 
Mr. Bonar Law, to questions put by Mr. G. 
Lambert, Colonel Burn and Mr. Pringle as to the 
extension of the British Front in France (Hansard, 
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Vol. 105, No. 34, p- 815). These answers contain 
certain misstatements which in sum 
His letter give a totally misleading impression of 
to the Press what occurred. This is not the place 
to enter into a discussion as to all 
the facts, but Hansard’s report of the incident 
concludes— 


Mr. Pringle: Was this matter entered into at 
the Versailles War Council at any time ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : This particular matter was not 
dealt with at all by the Versailles War Council. 


I was at Versailles when the question was 
decided by the Supreme War Council to whom it 
had been referred. 

This is the latest of a series of misstatements 
which have been made recently in the House of 
Commons by the present Government. 


On gth April the Prime Minister said :— 

‘ What was the position at the beginning of the 
battle? Notwithstanding the heavy casualties in 
1917 the Army in France was considerably stronger 
on the 1st January, 1918, than on the rst January, 
1917.’ (Hansard, Vol. 104, No. 24, p. 1328.) 


That statement implies that Sir Douglas Haig’s 
fighting strength on the eve of the great battle 
which began on 2ist March had not been 
diminished. 

That is not correct. 

Again, in the same speech the Prime Minister 
said: ‘In Mesopotamia there is only one white 
division at all and in Egypt and in Palestine there 
are only three white divisions ; the rest are either 
Indians or mixed with a very small proportion of 
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British troops in those divisions—I am referring to 
the infantry divisions.’ (ibid., p. 1327.) 

That is not correct. 

Now, Sir, this letter is not the result of a military 
conspiracy. It has been seen by no soldier. I 
am by descent and conviction as sincere a democrat 
as the Prime Minister, and the last thing I want is 
to see the Government of our country in the hands 
of soldiers. 

My reasons for taking the very grave step of 
writing this letter are that the statements quoted 
above are known to a large number of soldiers to be 
incorrect, and this knowledge is breeding such 
distrust of the Government as can only end in 
impairing the splendid morale of our troops at a 
time when everything possible should be done to 
raise it. 

I have therefore decided, fully realising the 
consequences to myself, that my duty as a citizen 
Must override my duty as a soldier, and I ask you 
to publish this letter, in the hope that Parliament 
may see fit to order an investigation into the 
statements I have made. 

Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. Maurice, Major-General. 
20, Kensington Park Gardens, 
6th May.” 


I must enter into this transaction in some detail 
not only because it represented the last of a series of 
efforts made by the opposition and their military 
confederates to embarrass and overthrow the Govern- 
ment at a critical moment when we needed all our 
faculties of nerve and mind to deal with a grave 

VOL. V mr 
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emergency, but because it played a dominant part in 
the General Election at the end of the year and had 
a great deal to do with the rout which befell Mr. 
Asquith’s followers at the 1918 Election. Neither 
Bonar Law nor J alluded to the incident during the 
whole contest, but the electorate had not forgotten 
nor did they forgive those who engineered or took 
part in this conspiracy at such an anxious stage in the 
War, and the Mauriceites were annihilated at the polls. 

It soon became evident that Sir Frederick Maurice 
was the tool of astuter men who used him for their 
Maurice own personal and partisan purposes. 
tool of anti- Before the letter ever appeared, questions 
Government were put in the House by bitter opponents 
sabal of the Government based on information 
which had obviously come from military sources. 
When the Maurice letter first appeared, the 
Opposition Press hailed it as a justification for turning 
out the Government. The Westminster Gazetie (since 
defunct), a paper inspired by Mr. M‘Kenna, the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition, promptly wrote, 
“There must be a drastic change in all this, and if 
it involves a change of Government that must come 
too.” The Government had lost the confidence of 
the country, continued the article. It announced the 
first move of the Opposition—a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to institute a searching inquiry into General 
Maurice’s allegations. The Times demanded that 
the inquiry should extend beyond those questions, 
and that it should include such questions as 
man-power—whether the Army had made a proper 
use of the men the country had already provided— 
also the Versailles Council and finally Unity of 
Command. I felt that such an inquiry conducted in 
the middie of a great battle would be highly 
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dangerous. It would paralyse all war direction, for 
it would distract the attention of Ministers and of 
the Staff from urgent affairs; it would divide the 
nation, and such divisions would no doubt extend to 
the Army. I was therefore in favour of taking the 
Opposition challenge on the floor of the House of 
Commons at the earliest opportunity and of having 
done with it one way or the other. Mr. Bonar Law, 
however, felt that his personal honour was impugned, 
and he insisted on a tribunal of two judges to investi- 
gate the charges. Mr. Asquith demanded a Select 
Committee. Mr. Bonar Law offered a judicial 
Tribunal of Judges. This proposal was rejected by 
the Opposition. Upon which Mr. Asquith gave 
notice that he would move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee. 

The motion for the Debate tabled by Mr. Asquith 
demanded :— 


“That a Select Committee of this 
House be appointed to inquire into 
the allegations of incorrectness in certain 
Statements of Ministers of the Crown to this 
House, contained in a letter of Major-General 
Maurice, late Director of Military Operations, 
published in the Press on the 7th day of May.” 


This motion was acclaimed by the enemies of the 
Government as a direct challenge to its authority, 
and the Opposition Press canvassed in headlines the 
chances of the Administration falling and the possi- 
bility of forming an alternative Ministry. The 
Government, they argued, had accepted the principle 
of an inquiry by proposing a Judicial Tribunal. But 
the only verdict the Opposition would accept would 
be one by a Select Committee. The nature of the 


Debate in 
Parliament 
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evidence to be examined was such that it could not 
be laid before a Select Committee. Therefore the 
Government must resign ! 
On the following day, May gth, 1918, the Maurice 
Debate took place in the House of Commons. In 
proposing his motion, Mr. Asquith some- 
Asquith's what surprisingly disclaimed any intention 
speech of attacking the Administration. ‘“ Nor 
again,” he declared, ‘“‘is the Motion 
which I am about to make, either in intention or 
effect, as I have seen it rather absurdly described, a 
Vote of Censure upon the Government.” Seeing 
that the newspapers supporting him had for the past 
two days been making it abundantly clear that the 
Government could not possibly accept the motion 
and retain office, this disclaimer deceived no one. 
Mr. Asquith urged the merits of a Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry, and the demerits of any other 
kind of inquiry, and dramatically asked, “‘ What is 
the alternative ?” 
“ Get on with the War!” suggested Mr. Stanton, 
a Miners’ Member ; a remark which Mr. Asquith 
characterised as “ very irrelevant.” The interjection 
was, however, received with such a cheer as I have 
rarely heard in the House. 
In my reply, I began by pointing out the incon- 
sistency which had marked General Maurice’s 
conduct. 
I denounce 
dan taing “A General, a distinguished General, 
who, for good or bad reasons, has 
ceased to hold an office which he has occupied for 
two years, challenges, after he has left office, 
statements made by two Ministers during the time 
he wasin that office. During the time he was in such 
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office he never challenged those statements, when 
he not only had access to official information, but 
when he had access to the Ministers themselves.” 


General Maurice had been in daily contact with 
me. On the days following the speech he now 
challenged, he had been present at the War Cabinet. 
Neither at those meetings nor privately had he 
protested, either to me as Premier or ‘to his own 
Chief, the Secretary of State for War or the C.1.G.S., 
about a matter which he now felt to be so vital as 
to warrant him in breaking King’s Regulations and 
setting an example of indiscipline to the whole Army. 

I then dealt with the issue of a Select Committee, 
propted by Mr. Asquith. I pointed out that while 

wh the issue was purely one of fact, which 
pean two impartial judges could swiftly settle, 
unacceptable it involved reference to a mass of 

confidential information, the official 
military secrets of ourselves and our Allies. It 
would be highly undesirable to have this exposed 
to a Committee of the House, particularly to one on 
which Party passions were certain to be running high. 
On the other hand, it had become clear since Tuesday 
that the judicial panel proposed by the Government 
was not acceptable to the Opposition. The hostile 
Press ‘‘ which is egging on my right hon, friend, 
prodding him, and suggesting that he ought to do 
this and the other to embarrass the Government,” had 
made it perfectly clear that no statement, no decision 
of any secret tribunal, would ever be accepted. 

I had therefore abandoned the idea of arranging 
for an inquiry, and I proceeded instead to give to 
the House the essential facts in rebuttal of General 
Maurice’s charges. In regard to the question of 
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relative strength of the British Army on January 1st, 
1917, and January 1st, 1918, I showed that the 
figures on which was based the reply to a question 
on this point on April 18th were obtained from a note 
supplied by General Maurice’s own Department. 
As a matter of fact—although I could not quote 

these figures to the House, as it would have involved 
Figures publishing a secret War Office return— 
supplied by the official war figures, supplied by the 
Maurice's D.M.O.’s own Department, on which 
Department soy original assertion had been based, 
showed that the total ration strength of the B.E.F, 
in France on January Ist, 1917, was 1,594,000 ; and 
that on January 1st, 1918, it was 1,970,000. These 
figures are inclusive of certain non-military labour 
units—Chinese and Indian, etc. Ifthese areom ond, 
the strength of the troops themselves, combatant and 
non-combatant, shown in the published “ Statistics 
of the Military Effort of the British Empire,” is found 
to be :— 

ist January, 1917 -. 1,591,745 

1st March, 1917 ds 1,802,048 

ist January, 1918 o. 1,828,616 

1st March, 1918 ed 1,886,073 


The figures given me by General Maurice’s Depart- 
ment on April 18th, showing combatant strength only 
in the B.E.F., France, were :— 


January, 1917 oe 1,253,000 
January, 1918 a 1,298,000 


I quoted to the House the conclusion of the 
covering Note from General Sir Frederick Maurice’s 
Department which ran :— 


“From the statement included, it will be seen 
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that the combatant strength of the British Army 
was greater on the 1st January, 1918, than on the 


1st January, 1917.” 
On this I remarked :— 


“This comes from General Maurice’s own 
Department, nine days after I made that statement ! 
I am not depending on the fact that all these men 
who were ruled out as ‘ non-combatants’ are an 
essential part of the strength of the British Army 
in France. I have this statement, that, as regards 
those who were technically treated as combatants, 
we were better off on the 1st January, 1918, than 
on the 1st January, 1917. As a matter of fact, 
there was an increase as between the ist January 
and March, 1918, but it just happened that I 
thought I would take the first month of the year.” 


I further pointed out that as regards our strength 
relative to the enemy in March, 1918, statements had 
been made by General Maurice himself on 
March 27th, and April grd, which had appeared in 
the American Press, declaring that :— 


“on the whole front, the opposing forces at the 
beginning of the battle were approximately equal, 
and therefore the readjustment of the balance on 
the battlefield is only a matter of time.” 


Tf there were in fact anything inaccurate in the 
statement made by me, which General Maurice had 
Maurice challenged, it was based on information 
responsible for and figures supplied by the General’s 
Government own Department, so that Maurice would 
stakes himself have been responsible for 
misleading the Premier and through him the public. 
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Passing to the question of the number of British 
divisions in the East, I said there was no doubt as 
to there being only one in Mesopotamia. As for the 
number in Egypt and Palestine, I had been informed 
in the Cabinet by the C.1.G.S., in Maurice’s presence, 
that there were only three, which was at that time 
the official position, though I had since learnt that 
the reconstitution of the other divisions by the 
substitution of Indian for British troops had not 
then been fully completed. If there had been 
delay in substituting Indian for white troops the 
military authorities were responsible. The minute of 
the meeting, recording the C.I.G.S.’s statement, had 
been submitted to Maurice, who suggested no 
correction. It was grotesque to charge me with 
attempting to mislead the public when I quoted an 
official statement supplied to me by the Department 
for which the General who was now impugning my 
accuracy was directly responsible. 

As regards the extension of the British Front, I 
pointed out first that General Maurice was not, as he 
Maurice had alleged, himself present in the Council 
not present Chamber at Versailles when discussion 
at Versailles turned on this issue, and that the impli- 
discussion cation deliberately given in his letter that 
he was thus present was false. Secondly, I made it 
clear that the extension of the British Front had been 
agreed between Pétain and Haig and according to 
Haig’s own statement to the Council had already 
been carried out. The extension discussed at the 
Council was a further one, which never came into 
effect. And in the third place I dealt with the 
suggestion that the actual extension was one forced 
on Robertson and Haig against their judgment by the 
War Cabinet. Carefully choosing my phrases in 
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order not to give offence to our Ally, I told the House 
how the French had insisted, as a military necessity, 
on our taking over more of the line ; how Robertson 
had agreed to it, subject to its being left to Haig, in 
discussion with Pétain, to decide how much he felt 
himself capable of taking over; and how, far from 
the decision being made by the War Cabinet and 
forced on an unwilling military Command, it had 
proceeded from the urgent demand of the French 
military authorities, agreed to by our own, and carried 
out by the Commanders-in-Chief in joint consultation. 

In this connection I read to the House a 
Robertson's Memorandum of October 18th, 1917, by 
memorandum General Sir William Robertson, con- 

firming the fact that no decision had been 
taken by the political leaders behind Sir Douglas Haig’s 
back. The Memorandum was as follows :— 


“ At the recent Boulogne Conference between 
the Prime Minister, M. Painlevé, General Foch and 
myself, the question of extending our front was 
raised by the French representatives. The reply 
was given that, while in principle we were of course 
ready to do whatever could be done, the matter 
was one which could not be discussed in the 
absence of Sir Douglas Haig, or during the 
continuance of the present operations, and that 
due regard must also be had to the plan of 
operations for next year. It was suggested that it 
would be best for the Field-Marshal to come to an 
arrangement with General Pétain when this could 
be done. So far as I am aware, no further formal 
discussion has taken place, and the matter therefore 
cannot be regarded as ‘decided.’ Further, I feel 
sure that the War Cabinet would not think of 
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deciding such an important question, without first 
obtaining Sir Douglas Haig’s views. I am replying 
to him in the above sense.” 


I also quoted from the War Cabinet Minutes of 
October 24th, 1917, to show that the decision they 
then took with regard to the extension of the front 
was to approve the policy suggested to them in this 
matter by Sir William Robertson. I sketched the 
further history of the matter, which confirmed the fact 
that while Sir Douglas Haig had enjoyed the 
full approval and authority of the War Cabinet in 
the steps he had taken to extend his line, the measure 
had been the result, not of Cabinet dictation, but of 
the pressure of the French Government and military 
authorities—pressure which he could not well resist. 

The real moral of the discussion about extension 
of the British Front was the necessity for unity of 
command. 


“That question of the extension of the line 
would never have arisen if we had had that unity. 
Instead of one Army and _ one 

Need for Commander responsible for one part 
unity of of the line and another Army and 
another Commander responsible for 

another part of the line, one united Army—one 
united Command—responsible for the whole and 
for every part was the only method of safety. I 
am glad we have got that at last. It was not so 
much a question of the length of the line held by 
one force, and the length of the line held by another. 
It was a question of the reserves which were massed 
behind. If we put two or three more divisions 
into the line, there were two or three fewer divisions 
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which we could put into the reserves, but the French 
had two or three more divisions which they could 
put into the reserves.” 


I expressed regret that Mr. Asquith should have 
failed to deprecate General Maurice’s grave breach 
of discipline, which set a most subversive example to 
the Army at large. I concluded by appealing for 
national unity in face of the very serious situation 
with which the nation was confronted. This kind of 
controversy wasted time and energy which the 
Government should be using to prepare for a fresh 
German onslaught. 


“T really implore, for our common country, the 
fate of which is in the balance now and in the 
next few weeks, that there should be an end of 
this sniping.” 


Sir Edward Carson appealed to Mr. Asquith to 
withdraw his motion, but in vain. No doubt he had 
given his followers pledges to take it to 
Opposition a division, and could not draw back. It 
defeated was defeated by 293 votes to 106. The 
Opposition Press could not conceal the 
fact next day that they had been defeated, not only 
by votes, but by the circumstances that on examination 
they had been shown to have no case. 
General Maurice was dealt with by the military 
authorities, who forthwith placed him on retired pay. 


CHAPTER LXXXI 
THE AMERICAN ARMIES IN FRANCE 


On April and, 1917, President Wilson declared 
that a state of war existed between America and 

Germany. I have already drawn 
ese ee attention to the fact that at the outset 
preparations America was entirely unprepared for 

carrying on active military operations on 
an adequate scale. Wilson had consistently discouraged 
every appeal made to him in America to strengthen 
the forces of the republic in order to deal with the 
menacing contingencies in which the States might 
become involved. Even after the declaration, the 
preparations for a vigorous prosecution tarried and 
loitered in a manner which I find it difficult to explain 
when one looks at the dynamic energy and resource- 
fulness of this wonderful people. For almost a year 
after war had been declared, the contribution of the 
mighty republic to the struggle in France was on a 
comparatively insignificant scale. It was very much 
less than that which the far smaller British nation had 
succeeded in making in a similar period. 

It will be understood that I am here speaking 
chiefly of the military effort of the United States. 
Her financial and economic assistance 
was from the outset invaluable, and had 
been developed on a considerable scale 
jong before any large number of her troops 
were ready .to take their place in the battle line. 
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And her naval assistance became highly serviceable 
in helping us to counter the submarine menace. We 
were short of torpedo-craft for our convoys, Here 
the assistance of the American Fleet was eminently 
useful, 
At the end of September, 1917, when America had 
been approximately six months at war, the total 
strength of the American Expeditionary 
Position afr Force in France was 61,531, and none of 
six months her divisions had as yet been placed in 
the line. America and Britain were alike 
in one respect. They had not trained their young 
manhood by conscript laws to the use of arms, 
They both relied on small professional armies and 
citizen organisations. But at the end of six months 
the British Expeditionary Force on the Western 
Front numbered 354,750. The 1st American 
Division was put into a quiet sector of the French 
Front on October 21st, 1917—nearly seven months 
after the severance of diplomatic relations with 
Germany. No other American division went into 
the line until 11 months had elapsed since the entry 
of America into the War. A considerable period of 
training was needed to prepare recruits for the highly 
scientific methods of warfare which had been 
developed during the past three and a half years, 
involving the close co-operation of infantry with 
machine-guns, trench mortars, artillery barrages, 
tanks, etc.: the organisation of trench warfare, gas 
drill, and all the complexities of munitionment in 
this growingly elaborate and mechanised struggle. 
The tide of American forces in France, which was 
ultimately to swell to so large a flood, mounted 
only in a dribbling fashion during those early 
months. By the end of October it was 87,000 ; 
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by the end of November, 126,000; and at the 
beginning of 1918, 175,000. That was nine 
months after the entry of America into the 
War. At that stage in our own war effort we 
had already thrown 659,104 into the various war 
theatres. 
Yet this flow, so tardy for the time being, was 
watched with concentrated interest by friend and foe 
alike, and became the dominating 
Tofinenee o strategical factor in the calculations of 
enemy strategy both sides. Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
on the one side, and Foch and Pétain on 
the other, framed their plans for 1918 with their 
eyes fixed on this gulf-stream of young manhood that 
was flowing from the shores of America towards 
Europe. It is clear, from a study of the accounts 
given of the struggle on the German side, that the 
prospect of that swelling flow of American troops 
was the consideration which finally determined the 
German High Command to risk all on a desperate 
thrust in March, 1918, in an effort to gain a decision 
before the arrival of the full flood of American 
fighting men in the battle area. Equally the prospect 
of the American reinforcement coming to their aid 
enabled the French, after the failure of the Nivelle 
offensive and the outbreak of mutiny in their ranks 
in the summer of 1917, to avert panic and resign 
themselves without undue despondency to standing 
quietly on the defensive for the remainder of the year 
and waiting until in the course of 1918 the American 
advent should turn the tide in their favour. In all 
the conferences and strategical discussions of the 
Allies during the autumn and winter of 1917, this 
prospective asset figures prominently. Before ever 
the Americans had fired a shot in battle, their coming 
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turned the scale of confidence and hope in favour of 
the Allies. 
In the autumn of 1917, however, this reinforce- 
ment was arriving with what seemed to be discon- 
certing and perplexing slowness. Both 
Anxiety over the French and ourselves were appre- 
eS tone hensive lest, if it were not speeded up, it 
should arrive too late to save the Allied 
Front from collapse in face of a formidable German 
attack. The reservoir of French man-power had 
almost run dry and ours was approaching exhaustion ; 
and now that Russia was falling out, we knew only 
too well that the enemy would be able to bring masses 
of additional troops to the West, and that with this 
increased striking force he might achieve some 
decisive success before the Americans could turn the 
scale. Thus it became a matter of vital moment to 
press for a speeding-up in the transit of the American 
forces, and to co-operate with the United States as 
effectively as possible to this end. 
As has been related elsewhere, one of the first steps 
taken by Britain and France after the entry of 
America into the War had been to send 
America Missions to the States to ensure co- 
remote fom operation and good understanding with 
their new associate in the conflict. But 
before long it was evident that if America was to 
take her proper place in the councils of the 
Allies, and render the help of which she was 
capable, efforts would have to be made to bring 
prominent Americans into closer contact with the 
urgent day-to-day problems which the War brought 
forth. 
I had a feeling that the remoteness of America in 
miles and still more in atmosphere from the scene of 
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the conflict had much to do with the leisurely way 
in which her preparations for taking part in the actual 
fighting were being conducted. The enemy was on 
the soil of France and within a score of leagues of its 
capital. German ships occasionally bombarded our 
coast towns and German Zeppelins and aeroplanes 
raided our capital and killed hundreds of our women 
and children. City and village were everywhere 
darkened at night, so as to offer no guidance to the 
raiders as to where they could drop their shattering 
bombs with the deadliest effect. All our greatest 
town and country houses had been converted into 
hospitals which were crowded with the wounded from 
the ghastly battlefields of the Continent. And the 
prevalence of black in the costumes of our women 
testified to the numbers who were grieving over the 
most irreparable havoc of war. There was no need 
for speeches or exhortations in the Press to remind 
the nation that it was engaged in mortal grip with 
the most formidable enemy it had ever challenged. 
And yet even in Britain there were moments of 
slackness which impeded critical preparations. Men 
have been known to sleep amidst the greatest perils 
through sheer nervous exhaustion. And when our 
jeopardy was greatest we had to take special measures 
by visits from the King, by propaganda, and otherwise 
to stimulate workers of every grade to greater energy. 
We could, therefore, well understand why in a country 
which had none of these grim reminders that it was 
at war there was not the same constant urge to hurry 
and hustle. But I thought that, since we could not 
anchor the States within sound of the struggle, we 
might accomplish something if we could induce a few 
of their leading citizens to come over and see for 
themselves how pressing was the need. 
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I asked Lord Reading and Sir William Wiseman 
to propose to Colonel House that a United States 
Tinvite House Mission should be sent to Europe, com~ 
to bring a“: posed of the heads of the more important 
Mission to departments concerned with the war 
Europe effort, to study the problems at close 
range. Wiseman did so in a letter containing 


the following passage :— 


‘I believe the greatest asset Germany has to-day 
is the 3,000 miles that separates London from 
Washington, and the most urgent problem we have 
to solve is how our two Governments, set at opposite 
ends of the world, can effect the close co-operation 
which is undoubtedly necessary if the War is to 
be quickly and successfully ended. Would the 
President consider the advisability of sending 
plenipotentiary envoys to London and Paris, with 
the object of taking part in the next great Allied 
Council, bringing their fresh minds to bear on our 
problems, discussing and giving their judgment on 
some of the questions I have raised, and also to 
arrange—if that be possible—for some machinery 
to bridge over the distance between Washington 
and the theatre of war?” 


This letter was dated September 26th, 1917. 
Colonel House, who knew European War conditions 
better than most of his countrymen, not excluding the 
President, acted promptly, and early in October, 
President Wilson made up his mind that such a 
Mission was necessary, and decided to send one with 
Colonel House at its head. 

On learning this, the Foreign Secretary, on behalf 

VoL. V y 
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and at the request of the Cabinet, sent on October 
14th, 1917, to Colonel House, a cable saying :— 


“ T am authorised by French and British Cabinets 
to extend to you a most cordial invitation to take 
part in conversations and conferences on all 
questions of war and peace. It is with the greatest 
gratification that they have learnt of the probability 
that this invitation may prove acceptable. I 
cannot speak officially of Italians and Russians, 
but you may safely assume that they share our 
interests. . . .” 


President Wilson was saturated with the American 
suspicion and distrust of Europe, which would have 
been difficult to explain in a people whose 
Composition of ancestry was European, had it not been 
the Mission for the fact that the emigrants had fled 
from the privations and oppressions of 
Europe to seek a land whose economic opportunities 
were ampler and whose laws gave greater promise of 
freedom and equality. The President decided that 
this was to be a visiting, not a permanent Mission. 
The Mission was to be exploratory with a view to 
establishing liaison and to clear up outstanding 
issues. Apart from Colonel House, its principal 
members were :— 


Rear-Admiral W. S. Benson, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

General Tasker H. Bliss, Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 
Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
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Paul Cravath, Legal Adviser to the Treasury. 

Vance CG. McCormick, Chairman of the War 
Trade Board. 

Bainbridge Colby, representing the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Dr. Alonzo R. Taylor, representing the United 
States Food Controller. 

Thomas Nelson Perkins, Legal Adviser to the 
War Industries Board. 

The Secretary to the Mission was Gordon 
Auchincloss, Assistant Counsellor of the State 
Department. 


The Mission left the States on October 29th, and 
arrived at Plymouth on November 7th, 1917. With 
their coming, the participation of the 
United States in the World War took on 
a new meaning and value. The repre- 
sentatives of economic and commercial 
interests were able, with their opposite numbers of 
France and Britain, to clear up difficult outstanding 
issues which had hitherto delayed progress. And 
General Bliss passed to the Supreme War Council at 
Versailles, which was set up shortly after his arrival 
here, as the American member of the body of 
Permanent Military Representatives. It was a happy 
choice, fortunate for America and specially fortunate 
for the cause of the Allies as a whole. He was 
level-headed, and endowed with an uncommon 
measure of common sense. He also possessed the 
valuable attribute of combining a complete inde- 
pendence of judgment with an exceptional gift of 
working harmoniously with others. He was one of 
the most valuable contributions America made to 
the successful prosecution of the War. 


Its arrival 
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I invited this American Mission to 10, Downing 
Street, on November 2oth, 1917, for a consultation on 
: the immediate issues. On our side we 
Mecting at had a very full assembly, numbering 25 
Sip ~—sin_ all. All the members of the War 
Cabinet were present. There were also 
the heads of the State Departments dealing with our 
war activities—the Foreign Office, Navy, Army, 
Blockade, Shipping, Food, etc. Admiral Jellicoe as 
First Sea Lord and Sir William Robertson as Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff were also present. One 
feature which lent an added interest to the gathering 
was that the room where we met was the same one 
in which, 130 years previously, Lord North had 
decided and directed the policy which drove the 
Americans to revolt against the British Crown. I 
opened my speech to the Conference by referring to 
this fact. 
I then proceeded to sketch briefly the ways in 
which it seemed to us, with three and a half years of 
war experience, that America could render 
My speech ‘most effectual service. This, I explained, 
was not altogether easy. 


“* All the things which are wanted for the efficient 
conduct of the campaign are urgent, because, 
naturally, the sooner you are ready, the sooner it 
will be over. But there are one or two things which 
are more urgent than others. After a good deal of 
consultation with my colleagues and our military 
and naval advisers, I should put man-power and. 
shipping as the two first demands on your 
consideration. I am not quite sure which I will 
put first. I am not sure that you can put either 
of them: before the other, because they are both of 
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the most urgent importance; but if you will 
permit me, I should like to say a few words 
upon each.” 


With regard to man-power, I pointed to the collapse 
of Russia and Italy, and to the fading man-power of 
France. The Russian collapse would 
Need for enable Germany to bring go or 40 of her 
man-power —_ est divisions from the Eastern Front and 
hurl them against us on the West. The 
Italian position was not nearly so bad as it had 
threatened to become a fortnight previously, but it 
meant that France and Britain had got to pour in 
very substantial assistance in the form of some of their 
best divisions, in order to save Italy from collapse. 
I further pointed out that France herself was very 
largely exhausted. For this reason there would be 
on the Allied side a considerably smaller number of 
troops available next year than there was this year. 
On the other hand, Germany, owing to the Russian 
collapse, would have 600,000 more men on the French 
and Flanders Fronts. 


“That shows that it is a matter of the most 
urgent and immediate importance that you should 
send to Europe next year, and as early next year 
as possible, as many men as you can spare, to 
enable us to withstand any possible German 
attack. This is apart altogether from the possibility 
of inflicting any defeat upon them. It is better 
that I should put the facts quite frankly to you, 
because there is a danger that you might think you can 
work your army up at leisure, and that it does not matter 
whether your troops are there in 1918 or 1919. But I 
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want you to understand that it might make the most vital 
difference. ...” 


I then called attention to the shipping position and 
the urgency of their taking immediate steps to increase 
their transport facilities for carrying troops 
ie and material to Europe. 
Shipping 
“ Sixty per cent. of our shipping is 
engaged on war service, on purely war service, for 
ourselves and our Allies. In order to show the 
extent to which we are helping our Allies, 2,600,000 
tons of our shipping is devoted exclusively to helping 
the Allies—France, Russia and Italy—more 
especially France, and half the time another 
2,300,000 tons of shipping as well is directed to the 
same purpose. Now, we are a country more 
dependent upon imports than probably any other 
great country in the world. It is a very small 
country as you have probably observed in crossing 
it—a very small country, and a very thickly 
populated country. We only grow about one-fifth 
of the wheat we consume. We are dependent on 
what we get from overseas for the rest. I am not 
sure if we cultivated every yard here that we could 
be self-supporting. . . . Taking the barest essentials 
not merely of life, but of war, we have also to 
import a good deal of our ore and other 
commodities, essential to our war equipment. 
Our exports have almost vanished, except war 
exports. I should like our American friends to 
realise what this means to us. The trade of this 
country is largely an international trade. We 
manufactured for the world, and we carried for the 
world, and we did a good deal of financing for the 
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world; all that is practically gone. We have 
stripped to the waist for war. Such exports as there 
are we have only kept alive, because they are 
essential in order to enable us to finance certain 
essential imports in certain parts of the world. ... 
There were ships of ours which never came home 
to this country. We were a people who lent ships 
and traded in ships. Now the Shipping Controller 
has brought them home from every part of the 
world. Why? We have had to get rid of our 
business, because we want it for war, and to help 
not merely ourselves, but to help our Allies, I am 
not sure it is sufficiently realised outside—the extent 
to which we have put our trade, as it were, into 
the War. We have risked it all on this great 


venture.” 


I proceeded to give figures to show the extent to 
which we were cutting down our imports, which by 
1918 would have been reduced to less than 
half their pre-War bulk, not only because 
of the diversion of shipping to war 
services for ourselves and our Allies, but 
of the inroads made on our tonnage and on that of 
our Allies and neutral countries by the submarine. 


Food 


‘We shall have to ration, not so much for 
ourselves, but because the French production of 
food is down to 40 per cent. of what it was before 
the War, for the simple reason that the peasants 
who cultivated the soil are now shouldering the 
rifle instead of following the plough. They are 
defending their land, and that land is meanwhile 
getting weedy because the men are not there to 
cultivate it. The women are doing their best in 
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France, even the old women and children are 
working, but the soil is getting impoverished, and 
therefore we have to pool our luck. . . . We have 
to divert our wheat to save the French and save 
the Italians—to save the Italians from actual 
privation. 

I met the correspondent of The Times in Paris 
the other day, and he said to me: ‘I have just 
been through parts of France. I went to a village 
where they had had no bread for days.’ If that 
had happened here, Lord Rhondda’s head would 
have been put on a charger, and probably mine 
with it, too. The only remark that correspondent 
had heard was: ‘ Well, we are a very patient 
people.’ As M. Clemenceau remarked to me, that 
is why we have revolutions in France—which is a 
very shrewd observation. . . . They are holding 
on with great fortitude, and there is not a single 
thought of giving in. The Government that 
proposed to give in would not last 24 hours. In 
spite of the gigantic losses they have sustained, and 
of the privations they are facing, France is resolute 
and as determined as ever she was. We feel it an 
honour to pool our luck with her, and we have 
agreed to do it.” 


These facts, 1 said, pointed to the need for a big 
shipping increase. I also asked for supplies of steel 
plates for Canada and ourselves for shipbuilding. 


“ To summarise what I have said as to the most 
important spheres in which the United States can 
help in the War, The first is that you should help 
France and the Allies in the battle line with as 
many men as you can possibly train and equip at 
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the earliest possible moment, so as to be able to 
sustain the brunt of any German attack in the 
course of the next year ; and the next point is that 
you should assist to make up the deficit in the ship- 
building tonnage of the year by extending your 
yards and increasing shipbuilding at an unexampled 
rate.” 


I passed on to pay a tribute to the great help which 
was being rendered by the United States Navy in com- 
bating the submarine menace, and to urge 
Naval and consultation with a view to developing 
aircraft needs our defences for this purpose. I dealt 
with the need for more aeroplanes. The 
command of the Air was as essential for victory as the 
command of the Sea. The Germans were now 
making a prodigious effort to secure it. In this 
direction I suggested that the Americans should be 
able to render very marked service, alike in the 
manufacture of planes and in the supply of efficient 
pilots. “ Your people have got more than the usual 
share of enterprise and daring, which are essential 
qualities in a successful airman. I should have 
thought that an American naturally would make a 
first-class fighter in the air, because of those qualities 
of enterprise and dash and daring which are associated 
with your race, and which you have displayed on so 
many battlefields both in peace and in war.” The 
climate too, and the expanse as well as the variety 
of their territory gave them ample opportunity for 
training. 

I asked, too, for guns. The war was increasingly 
an artillery conflict, and only a great weight of artil- 
lery could make an advance possible without heavy 
loss. ‘‘ The more guns the fewer casualties because 
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they destroy the protection which the Germans have 
set up for their machine-gunners.” 

I further instanced the need for food supplies, 
especially now that the granaries of Russia were closed 
to us and Australian supplies were too far away to be 
brought over with our diminished shipping. In con- 
clusion, I paid tribute to the value of the help they 
were rendering to the Allies in regard to finance and 
the tightening of the blockade upon Germany. 

Admiral Benson replied on behalf of the delegation 
and opened the discussion upon the issues raised by 

me. He acknowledged the very full and 
Benson's frank way in which our Government 
reply departments had placed at the disposal 

of the Mission all information bearing 
on the matters in which they were interested. They 
had come to realise that they were unprepared with 
many forms of equipment. ‘“‘ But,” he said, “ the 
time has come when we feel that we must get closer 
together, and we must follow a definite line.” He 
stressed the unity of the States behind the President 
and their readiness to bring all their resources to aid 
in securing victory. 

As regards shipping, he said that the United States 
hoped within the next ten months to produce at least 
267 destroyers. They were also building 103 sub- 
marines. They were not troubling about capital ships, 
but were devoting the rest of theirshipbuilding capacity 
to construction of cargo ships. Food restrictions were 
being introduced in the States, to release as much 
food as possible for the needs of the European Allies. 
In regard to aircraft, it was hoped to be turning them 
out by hundreds a month in January, and by 
thousands in May or June. Their “ Liberty” motor 
was yielding excellent results in trials. 
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In artillery production they were specially devoting 
themselves to manufacture of guns for use on ships, 
specially four-inch and five-inch guns for destroyers. 
Benson also spoke of the extent to which the United 
States Government was subsidising the erection of 
additional plant and foundries for the manufacture of 
arms and war material. 

In reply to a question by Lord Derby, he said that 
when by June they were turning out 4,300 aeroplanes 
a month, they hoped also to be turning out trained 
pilots for that number of machines. (These 
optimistic forecasts never materialised. When the 
Armistice was signed in November there were no 
American field guns in France and very few 
aeroplanes.) 

Discussion then passed to the question of tonnage for 
carrying men and materials to France. Here the 

figures for the present and near future 
Troop were far from satisfactory. Mr. Colby 
transport said the tonnage at the disposal of the 

American Army at the moment amounted 
to 850,000 tons, and of the Navy to 150,000 tons. By 
January 15th, 1918, there would have been conveyed 
to France one army corps in addition to the 
American troops already there. But this army 
corps would not be completely equipped, and 
would not have all its transport animals. Accord- 
ing to his estimate, the tonnage available would 
enable the United States to maintain 220,000 men 
in France. 

It was obvious to us all that a force no larger than 
that would not suffice to turn the scale of victory for the 
Allies, and thus the tonnage problem became one of 
predominant importance. The conference proceeded 
to discuss for some time the possibilities of making 
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fuller and better use of neutral tonnage, and eventually 
it was decided that a sub-committee should meet that 
afternoon to thrash out this issue. Lord Curzon, 
Lord Milner, Lord Robert Cecil and Sir Joseph 
Maclay were appointed to represent the British, and 
Messrs. McCormick, Colby, Perkins and Dr. Taylor 
the Americans. This Committee duly met and 
after considering various suggestions, decided on 
measures to secure mutual consultation between 
Britain and the United States of America on shipping 
matters, a full analysis of tonnage needs and assets 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, and a sharing 
round of the neutral tonnage which had been 
requisitioned. The United States Government 
were urged to requisition the 400,000 tons of Dutch 
shipping then sheltering in United States ports and 
use it to help in conveying troops and supplies to 
France. 

It was clear that unless a serious effort were made 
to remedy the situation, the contribution of America 
would fall far behind what had been reasonably 
expected of her. Not only was the available tonnage 
insufficient, but the use being made of it was far from 
satisfactory. Bungling and delay occurred, of the 
kind which seems constantly to arise when military 
or naval officials try to take in hand what is essentially 
a commercial operation. General Pershing* com- 

plains that the situation as to numbers of 
Pershing’s troops and supplies at the close of the year 
complaint = was not what the Americans had every 

Teason to expect after having been at war 
nine months. ‘ We had not obtained full service 
from the limited amount of tonnage thus far made 
available. for military use.... We had Jess than 


© My Experiences in the World War,” pp. 249-251. 
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175,000 men in France, including about 100,000 in 
four divisions in various stages of organisation and 
training, while there should have been at least ten 
divisions of combat troops and other forces in 
proportion. It was a very unsatisfactory state of 
affairs that confronted us, with little prospect of 
improvement.” 

Pershing voiced his alarm in a cable to the home 
Government, in America, on December 2oth, 1917, 
in which he pointed out that the programme supposed 
to be in operation for the dispatch of American troops 
would not succeed in placing even three complete 
corps, with proper proportion of Army troops and 
auxiliaries, in France by the end of May :— 


“The actual facts are that shipments are not 
even keeping up to that schedule. It is now the 
middle of December and the first Corps (six 
divisions) is still incomplete by over two entire 
divisions and many corps troops. It cannot be too 
emphatically declared that we should be prepared 
to take the field with at least four corps (24 
divisions) by goth June. In view of past per- 
formances with tonnage heretofore available such 
a project is impossible of fulfilment, but only by 
most strenuous attempts to attain such a result will 
we be in a position to take a proper part in opera- 
tions in 1918....” 


He pleaded for the allocation of more tonnage for 
the transport of troops. In his comments upon the 
situation he remarks :— 


“Jt need hardly be recorded that we were 
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occasioned much embarrassment in facing the 
Allies with such a poor showing of accomplishment. 
Up to this time, we had been handicapped in our 
efforts by lack of aggressive direction of affairs at 
home. Whether this was due to inefficiency or 
failure to appreciate the urgency of the situation, 
the War Department General Staff, as the superior 
co-ordinating agency, must take the greater part 
of the blame.” 


All this sounds curiously like an echo of the kind 
of experience we in Britain had gone through with 
some of our War Departments in the earlier stages 
of the War, but almost incredibly worse. 

Had there been available unlimited tonnage and 
ample port accommodation and clearing facilities 

at the European side, it would have been 
Training possible to bring over in a short space of 
deficiencies time a number of complete American 

formations, and presently place on the 
French Front an intact American Army, which was 
the urgent wish of General Pershing. It is true that 
the troops and the Staff officers lacked experience 
of the intensive methods of warfare that had been 
developed in France, and stood in need of the training 
which a period of brigading with French or British 
formations could best supply ; and the equipment was 
entirely inadequate. Pershing himself was alarmed 
at the serious training deficiencies of the units reaching 
him in France. These deficiencies could, however, 
have been corrected once the troops were on French 
soil and in direct contact with the great Armies of 
France and Britain, and with the enormous war 
supplies accumulated by the Allies the American 
shortage in essentials could have been made up. 
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Here with our three years of experience of actual 
war we could have helped them to expedite their 
training. There would have been no language 
impediment. 

The advent of the American troops, in fact, pre- 
sented aseries of problems. There wasfirst the tonnage 
problem. Then there was the difficulty presented 
by the bottle-neck of the French ports, cramped, 
congested, a fertile source of intolerable delay. Then 
there was the question of whether the American troops 
should be retained in intact American corps formation, 
or whether their battalions should be brigaded with 
French and British divisions, for a time at least, to gain 
better experience of the War, and to render help to 
our depleted forces earlier than it would be possible 
for them to do if they were kept waiting until the full 
personnel and equipment of entire divisions could 
be brought over and organised. 

This last, in view of the tonnage shortage, was a 
burning issue. Time was of the essence of victory. 

A given amount of shipping could bring 

Dificuly of over a large body of infantry, capable of 
fant acing POWerfully reinforcing the thinning lines 
Allies. But if the same amount of 

shipping had to bring over the full personnel and 
equipment of divisions intact, including their artillery, 
baggage trains, H.Q. Staffs and details, and all the 
paraphernalia with which a wealthy country could 
load up its forces, then the actual number of com- 
batant troops which could be brought to France within 
a given period was drastically reduced. Throughout 
the winter and spring of 1917-1918 an incessant 
argument was going on between the Americans and 
the Allies as to which course should be followed. 
The French and British, painfully conscious of the 
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exhaustion of their reserves by four costly campaigns, 
and of the imminence of a powerful attack by 
increased and rapidly increasing German forces, were 
anxious that the cramped flow of troops from across 
the Atlantic should consist in the largest possible 
measure of fighting units which could be used in 
emergency to stop the gaps and the thin patches in 
the line. That would involve these troops being 
incorporated for the time being in French and British 
divisions, since the personnel and material for making 
them up into intact American divisions would not be 
available for several more months. But here Pershing 
was stubbornly insistent that he wanted, at the 
earliest possible moment, to form an independent 
American Army, with its own bases and transport 
communications, its own part of the front, all under 
his separate command. The reason he gave for this 
was that national prestige and public sentiment in 
the United States required this, and that to merge the 
American forces with those of their Allies would be 
naturally and properly resented and would give a 
handle to pro-German agitation in the States. In 
this argument there was doubtless considerable force. 
He was afraid that if once he let his battalions be 
brigaded into French or British divisions he would 

. never see them again. To withdraw them later 

‘might be a practical impossibility. Had war pre- 
parations | been taken in hand promptly and effectively 
the question would not have arisen, for the United 
States might have raised, trained, equipped and sent 
to' France in 1917 a force of at least a score of complete 
divisions ready to take part in the impending struggle. 
But we had to deal with a situation for which the 
‘delays of American war direction were largely 
responsible. 
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The matter was so urgent that on December 15th 
I had cabled to Colonel House as follows :— , 


“ Having regard to Russian situation and the 
fact that both guns and troops are being rapidly 
Proposal transferred from the Eastern to the 
to brigade Western Front, the Cabinet are anxious 
US. troops that an immediate decision should be 
with Fares come to in regard to the inclusion with the 
ang fren" British units of regiments or companies of 
American troops, an idea which was discussed with 
you at Paris. In the near future and throughout 
the earlier months of next year the situation on the 
Western Front may become exceedingly serious, 
and it may become of vital importance that the 
American man-power available in France should 
be immediately used, more especially as it would 
appear that the Germans are calculating on deliver- 
ing a knock-out blow to the Allies before a fully 
trained American Army is fit to take its part in the 
fighting. 

Lioyp Gzorce.” 


The American Government naturally sympathised 
with Pershing’s point of view. But they were 
unwilling to press their insistence upon the indepen- 
dent ordering of American troops to a point which 
might gravely handicap military operations. On 
December 2oth, 1917, we received a copy of a 
cable which Newton D. Baker, the American Secre- 
tary of War, intended issuing to General Pershing, 
which said :— 


“ Both English and French are pressing upon 
the President their desires to have your forces 
VoL. Vv KE 
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amalgamated with theirs by regiments and com- 
panies, and both express the belief in impending 
heavy drive by Germans somewhere along the lines of 
the Western Front. We do not desire loss of identity 
of our forces bué regard that as secondary to the meeting 
of any critical situation by the most helpful use 
possible of the troops at your command.... The 
President however desires you to have ful] authority 
to use the forces at your command as you deem 
wise in consultation with the French and British 
Commanders-in-Chief. . ..” 


I found Mr. Baker able, broadminded and under- 
standing in the dealings I had with him during the 
War, This cable is an illustration of his general 
attitude. He was not responsible for the delays which 
occurred in reaching even a half-satisfactory settle- 
ment of this troublesome question. Against the 
stickiness of the professional general officer standing 
for his rights, intelligence and common sense struggle 
in vain. Mr. Newton Baker discovered that stubborn 
fact during the War. 

In the course of the discussions the suggestion had 
been mooted that if the Americans would consent to 

: send over infantry formations in advance 
Priority of full divisional staffs, for temporary 
Jegonicien ‘rigading with British units, we might 

make an effort to allocate extra tonnage 
for their transport. This promise produced some 
effect. On January 2nd, 1918, Pershing had an 
interview with Haig, at which the latter explained 
how he would propose to use and train such American 
battalions with his divisions, and gradually, as the 
American element increased, turn them into American 
divisions forming the American Army. 
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Sir William Robertson, our CG.I.G.S., had an 
interview ten days later with General Pershing, which 
he described as “ not very satisfactory.” 

b pleads In his note of this interview, he said 
with Pershing that General Pershing apparently had 
never seriously considered the proposal 

Thad sent to Colonel House, although the memoran- 


dum of the subject had been shown him by House. 


“The fact is, he does not like the proposal 
because, (a) he is anxious to bring over his divisions, 
as such; (b) he naturally prefers to preserve 
national identity and argues, quite rightly, that 
American battalions cannot be expected to do as 
well in British as in American divisions. The 
result of the interview was that he will forward our 
proposal to his Government giving it a mild form 
of support and telegraphing me a copy of the 
communication he sends... .” 


Robertson went on to describe the demand of 
General Pershing for more tonnage, in which he 
asked that it should be used, not to bring over 
infantry alone, but intact divisions. 


“T had repeatedly to remind him that whereas 
the tonnage we can find will bring over some 
150,000 to 200,000 infantry (say 150 battalions) 
who can be fighting in three or four months, it 
cannot bring over more than about three divisions 
(36 battalions) who will not be fighting for at least 
six months. Eventually he admitted the force of 
this argument. I added that the British Govern- 
ment could not, for the sake of these three divisions, 
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run the great risks incurred in cutting down our 
stocks of food and war materia] in order to provide 
the special tonnage, though they would do so for 
the sake of the infantry reinforcements.” 


That passage from Robertson’s memorandum sums 
up the problem with which we were confronted at 
this stage. I had correctly told the American Mission 
that we had no tonnage to spare to help them in 
bringing over their troops. We had not enough, in 
fact, to meet what had been regarded as the minimum 
needs for transport for our armies and Allies and 
our essential requirements at home. Yet if it became 
a life and death issue, where extra American troops 
promptly thrown in would turn the scale between 
victory and defeat, we came to the conclusion that 
it would be worth while to take the risk of even 
letting our own and Allied stocks of food and raw 
materials run down while we diverted tonnage to 
bring those extra troops to France. But it would 
not be worth our while to take that gravely hazardous 
step unless the tonnage so spared were utilised to 
its utmost capacity to bring over fighting troops. 
If it were merely going to carry across numbers of 
divisional H.Q. details and non-combatant personnel 
and equipment in order to minister to the pride 
and enhance the consequence of a single General, 
we could find a far more urgent use for it. Pershing 
demanded the ships, but would only bring over 
intact divisions in them. Germany brought over 
from the Russian Front hordes of fighting men to 
incorporate in their depleted divisions, and even 
the complete divisions they transported to the West 
did not carry with them their full quota of behind- 
the-line services. 
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General Robertson’s memorandum concluded with 

a pessimistic account of the prospects which, if 

perhaps rather exaggerated, was quite 

Robertson's 2 Characteristic grumble about foreigners 
gloomy ie of all sorts and kinds :-— 


“* | have never been very sanguine as to American 
assistance in any form this year, and I must tell 
the War Cabinet that I have returned still less 
sanguine. The raising of new armies is a tre- 
mendous task for any country, and although one 
might expect that America, with her two previous 
experiences, and her supposed great business and 
hustling qualities, would do better than other 
countries, the fact is that she is doing very badly. 

The French have lost all patience, and 
their relations with the Americans are the reverse 
of good. The French are always much too 
optimistic in such matters, but they may well be 
excused for being dissatisfied in the present case. 
The Americans are proceeding as if they had years 
in which to prepare. They have laid out canton- 
ment areas for ten divisions, and are building the 
most luxurious huts to supplement billets; cach 
man has a bed and three blankets... . 

My general impression is that America’s power 
to help us to win the War—that is to help us to 
defeat the Germans in battle—is a very weak reed 
to lean upon at present, and will continue to be 
so for a very long time to come unless she follows 
up her words with actions much more practical 
and energetic than any she has yet taken.” 


It is almost amusing to compare this melancholy 
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vaticination with the actual subsequent history of 
the American armies. Nevertheless there is no doubt 
that American effort at this stage sadly needed 
quickening. The fact that the principal military 
adviser of the British Government made such a 
report shows that at the time he was getting 
badly rattled at the alarming hang-back in the 
progress of America’s military contribution to the 
Allied cause. 
I promptly sent off a telegram to Colonel House 
on January 15th, 1918, informing him of the upshot 
of Robertson’s interview with Pershing, 
My appeal and urging that Washington should 
to House authorise the proposed arrangement to 
provide the maximum man-power for 
France by temporarily attaching American troops 
to British divisions. I stated the proposal as 
follows :-— 


“. . . We have examined the question of sea 
transport carefully, and find that by making large 
temporary sacrifices in our food imports we could 
bring over about 150,000 American infantry, that 
is, 150 battalions, during the next three or four 
months, without in any way interfering with 
present arrangements for bringing over American 
divisions. We can arrange to feed these battalions, 
to supply all additional equipment, and to provide 
necessary training facilities. If these battalions 
were temporarily incorporated in British formations 
it would give us invaluable aid during the next 
critical six months. Later in the year they could, 
if desired, be withdrawn and incorporated in 
American divisions. 

If the above amount of shipping were allotted 
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to bringing American divisions with full equipment 
over, not more than three could be brought, and 
further the time required to train divisions for 
the field is much longer than for companies or 
battalions. The Government does not feel justified 
in asking our people to bear the great additional 
sacrifices which diversion of shipping will entail 
for the sake of the assistance of three divisions 
at a distant date. . . .” 


There can be little doubt that at this time there 
was a lack of hearty co-operation between the 
Pershing American General and his French and 
suspicious of British colleagues. In his own comment 
his Allisd upon his interview with Robertson (de- 
colleagues scribed in Robertson’s Memorandum to 
which I have referred), Pershing declares that :— 


“The arguments General Robertson advanced 
clearly indicated that the British were playing for 
advantage to themselves in offering to transport our 
troops. In other words, they had the shipping to 
transport American battalions on condition that 
they would serve in the British armies. Their 
purpose was to build up their own units instead 
of aiding the cause in general by augmenting the 
number of complete combat divisions on the 
Western Front.”* 


That suggestion shows a real lack of understanding 
of the desperate straits in which we were by that 
time for tonnage, and a somewhat unworthy 
suspicion that we were playing for a selfish advantage 
when as a matter of fact our one concern was to avoid 
a disastrous setback to the Allied Armies. As time 
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went on, the Americans were persuaded by the 
spectacle of disaster threatening the cause they had 
espoused, and as far as American statesmen were 
concerned this attitude of distrust gave way to a 
sounder understanding and franker co-operation. 
But for the time being it created a good deal of 
difficulty which hampered the adoption of wise 
arrangements. 

At a meeting of the War Cabinet on January 25th, 
1918, the Director of Military Operations read 

extracts from a French report concerning 
prt of , _ the state of the American Army. It was 

expected that there would be eight 
onary 25th divisions in France in March, 14 in 
June, and 20 in September, 1918, and 28 in January, 
1919, but these divisions would require six months’ 
training in France before they would be fit to take 
an active part in operations. Hence at this rate by 
July only four trained divisions could be counted on, 
and by October only eight, with perhaps four half- 
trained divisions fit for a quiet sector. At the 
present moment there was one efficient division, and 
a second was now about to receive its first trench 
training. 

It was asked whether these figures were independent 
of the 150,000 lately promised. The answer was in 
the affirmative. 

It was also asked whether these 150,000 men 
would be as slow to become efficient as the divisions 
referred to in the French report. 

The Director of Military Operations pointed out 
that battalions could be trained in one-sixth of the 
time required for the training of a division. If the 
transport of these troops began at once, we should 
have some ‘of these battalions in the line in May. 
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The Secretary of State for War expressed a fear 
that the tonnage available for the transport of these 
troops was going to be cut down. He also adverted 
to the very backward state of the training of the 
American infantry. 

On January 26th, 1918, General Robertson had 
long interviews in France with Pershing and Bliss 

about the issue. In a despatch of that 
Robertson date to the Secretary of State for War, 
wi ae he reported his interview, and complained 

ing 5 

that although Bliss and Pershing had 
been given authority by Washington to make arrange- 
ments for the 150 battalion project, they were afraid 
to take any responsibility for it. Bliss was taking 
his stand upon the American Military Programme 
which had laid down that 24 American divisions 
were to be in France by July—a programme which, 
in the absence of American shipping, there seemed 
at that time not the slightest prospect of realising— 
and was insisting that assent to our offer to bring 
over 150 battalions should be conditional upon our 
providing further shipping to enable the Americans 
to carry out their 24 division programme. Pershing 
gave Robertson a nasty jar by telling him he had 
not after all indicated to Washington that he was 
prepared to approve the 150 battalion proposal ; he 
had gone no further than to say that it needed 
serious consideration. He stood still on the ground 
of national prestige, and would only consider letting 
us have temporary use of American battalions for 
training on condition that we brought over their full 
divisional personnel at the same time, a proposal 
which in Robertson’s view was hardly worth 
accepting. 

The issue was finally cleared up at a Conference 
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held at Versailles on January 29th. General Per- 
shing, General Bliss, and an A.D.C. 

isin at represented America, while I had with 

Conference me Lord Milner, Robertson, Haig, Wilson 
and Hankey. 

As explained by Bliss, the position was that the 
original American programme had envisaged the 
transport of 12 American divisions to France by 
June, 1918. After the pressure brought to bear on 
them in November to increase their dispatch of 
troops, they had put forward a programme to raise 
this number to 24. But while half the tonnage for 
this new programme was to be raised by Washington, 
the remainder would have to be provided by Britain, 
which had declared it could not do this. So they 
had fallen back on the original programme of two 
divisions a month. Now there was this further 
proposal for providing British tonnage to bring over 
additional American troops, in regard to which 
General Pershing demanded that it should take the 
form of. bringing the fighting personnel of complete 
divisions, artillery as well as infantry. 

In reply to a question from me, Pershing explained 
that he had not expressed approval of Robertson’s 

proposal to bring 150 infantry battalions. 
Pershing’s | He had merely referred it to Washington 
Memorandum for serious consideration, and had sub- 

sequently cabled his Government on the 
importance of keeping the American troops under 
command of their own officers. We discussed at 
some length the pros and cons of Robertson’s scheme, 
but it was clear that Pershing had a rooted objection 
toit. Eventually the meeting was adjourned until the 
following day, when Pershing produced a memoran- 
dum setting out in brief his objections to Robertson’s 
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scheme, and his counter-proposal, which we had 
no alternative but to adopt. This latter part of 
the Memorandum was as follows :— 


“In order to meet the situation, as presented by 
General Sir William Robertson, and hasten the 
arrival and training of American troops, it is 
therefore proposed that the British Government 
use the available sea transportation in question 
for bringing over the personnel of entire American 
divisions under the following conditions :— 


1. That the infantry and auxiliary troops 
‘of these divisions be trained with British divisions 
by battalions, or under such plan as may be 
agreed upon ; 

2. That the artillery be trained under 
American direction in the use of French matériel 
as at present ; 

3. That the higher commanders and staff 
officers be assigned for training and experience 
with corresponding units for the British Army ; 

4. That when sufficiently trained, these 
battalions be reformed into regiments, and that 
when the artillery is fully trained, all the units 
comprising each division be united under their 
own officers for service ; 

5. That the above plan be carried out with- 
out interference with the plans now in operation 
for bringing over American forces ; 

6. That the question of supply be arranged 
by agreement between the British and American 
Commanders-in-Chief ; 

7. That questions of arms and equipment be 
settled in similar manner. 
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We thus conceded the issue on which Pershing 
had taken his stand, as to the maintenance of the 
. American divisional formations and the 
Pershing refusal to amalgamate for fighting pur- 
fis point poses the American infantry, except 
temporarily, while training, with our 
forces. The decision went some way towards im- 
proving matters. In the event of a grave emergency 
it would ensure the presence on French soil of a con- 
siderable number of American troops who had 
received a certain amount of training by officers 
with a war experience. Haig declared two days 
later, at a meeting of the Supreme War Council on 
January goth, that he did not consider the Allies 
could expect the American force to be of effective 
support this year. 

At the time the American effort certainly appeared 
disappointing. The Director of Military Intelligence 
read to the War Cabinet, at their meeting on January 
gist, 1918, extracts from a letter he had received 
from General Wagstaff at American General Head- 
quarters. The letter stated that there was great 
enthusiasm among American divisions about to go 
into the line, and also that much satisfaction had been 
expressed by the American troops when they heard 
of the possibility of their battalions being incorporated 
in British formations. The letter also stated that the 
latter proposal had been well received by the 
American people. At the end of February, Pershing 
notes :— 


“ Tt was depressing to think that ten months had 
elapsed since our entry into the War and we were 
just barely ready with one division of 25,000 men. 
With all our wealth, our man-power and our 
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ability, this was the net result of our efforts up to 
the moment.... Here we were likely to be 
_ confronted by the mightiest military 
Benbagt offensive that the world had ever 
of delay known and it looked as though we 
should be compelled to stand by almost 
helpless and see the Allies again suffer losses of 
hundreds of thousands of men in their struggle 
against defeat.” 


By that date, February 28th, 1918, the total 
strength of the American Expeditionary Force in 
France was just over a quarter of a million. But a 
high proportion were not combatants, but men 
occupied with the non-combatant services necessary 
for the maintenance of the force, and the bulk of the 
rest were imperfectly trained. Describing the nature 
of the American Army three weeks later, General 
Pershing writes :— 


“ The crisis had found us with less than 320,000 
officers and men in France, of which about 100,000 
were necessarily engaged in the Services of Supply.” 


Of the combatants only a minority were in divisional 
formations capable of engaging in battle operations 
at that time. 

That was the position when we passed into the 
fateful month of March, 1918. General Pershing, 

fighting fiercely to ensure the corporate 
Situation unity of the American forces in France, 
in March had been successful in defeating every 
proposition which seemed to him to 
entail a possible threat to that unity. His success 
had meant that there were far fewer fighting troops 
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from the States in France than there would have 
been had the proposals of the French and British 
authorities been adopted. On the other hand, the 
ultimate formation of intact American divisions was 
facilitated as a result of his stand. This would have 
been poor compensation had we in the meantime 
lost the War ; but he is entitled to point out that in 
fact we did not lose it, and that if we had made 
the distribution of our forces suggested by Foch and 
supported by the American Generals, we need not 
have lost a single battle. 

When the German blow fell on the St. Quentin 
Front on March a2tst, 1918, the American troops in 
France numbered about 300,000. They included 
one fully trained division, the 1st, and two more, 
the end and 42nd, who were training on quiet sectors 
of the French Front south of Verdun, while the 
26th was in reserve by the Chemin des Dames. 
Plans were on foot to set up the first American Army 
corps, bringing these divisions into line beside the 
1st Division. But the sudden crisis postponed that 
move for the time, and also brought about a fresh 
development in the programme for shipping 
American troops. 

By March 25th we were able to gauge in some 
measure the force of the German onslaught, and 
the gravity of the peril which was threatening the 
Allied Front. It was clear that to restore our broken 
line we should have need of every man the Allies 
could rally, and as I relate elsewhere, most drastic 
steps were taken to bring out from Britain all the 
troops that could be mustered, and by raising the 
age limit and combing over again the scanty remnant 
of fit men still retained in important civilian services, 
to squeeze into the Army everyone we could find. 
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The urgency of getting as many combatant troops 
as possible from the United States grew more than 
ever apparent, and I felt certain that in this emer- 
gency the American authorities would see the force of 
our plea that while the crisis lasted the transport 
of fighting troops ought to have priority over that of 
divisional personnel of a non-combatant character. 

Accordingly, on March 25th, Mr. Balfour and I had 
an interview with Mr. Baker, at which we pleaded 
We appeat for a modification of American policy in 
for more this direction. The nature of our sugges- 
American tions is set out in a telegram which, after 
wrooes, the interview, was sent by Mr. Balfour 
to Colonel House. It ran as follows :— 


“Prime Minister and I saw Mr. Baker this 
morning and earnestly pressed upon him the 
urgency of obtaining from the proper authorities 
assent to the following suggestions :— 

First. That the four American divisions should 
be used at once to hold the line and relieve further 
French divisions. 

Second. We understand that transport is avail- 
able for bringing six complete American divisions 
to this country. We strongly urge that, in the 
present crisis, this tonnage would be more usefully 
employed if it were not used to carry complete 
divisions with their full complement of artillery, 
etc., but if it were used in the main for the transport 
of infantry, of which, at this moment, we stand in 
most pressing need. 

Third. That, as a temporary expedient, Ameri- 
can engineer units in France now engaged in pre- 
paring the bases and lines of communication of the 
future American Army and said to include many 
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skilled engineers, should be diverted from present 
occupations and utilised as extemporised engineer 
units for construction of defences, etc., in rear of 
our armies. 

Fourth. That one of the American displacement 
divisions, which is reported to be complete with 
transport, should also be employed in the line, either 
as a separate division, or to increase the infantry 
in the combatant divisions. 

Mr. Baker seemed personally favourable to these 
suggestions.” 


Mr. Baker himself sent a telegram to General 
Pershing describing these proposals. His comment 
upon them to the General was :— 


“No answer to the foregoing is necessary until 
I see you to-morrow when we can discuss the sugges- 
tions fully. If railroads in France are too fully 
occupied to make the Italian trip possible I should 
abandon it. At any rate we should not permit 
diversion of engines and cars if they can be used 
in present emergency....” 


Colonel House replied on the 26th to Mr. Balfour’s 
cable, saying that he had passed it to the President 
with his urgent recommendation that orders should 
be issued on the lines suggested. He added an 
expression of confidence in the courage and tenacity 
of the British troops which were then undergoing the 
immense strain of the German attack. On the 27th 
we had a further telegram from him saying :— 


“The President agrees with practically every 
suggestion that you make regarding the disposition 
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of our Army. I am glad to inform you that Secre- 
tary Baker, after consulting with Generals Bliss and 
Pershing, has given orders making effective the 
recommendations set forth in your telegram.” 


On the same day a resolution recommending the 
same policy was unanimously adopted by the Military 
Fossils Representatives at Versailles, one of whom 
recommenda. it Will be remembered was General Bliss. 
tion Its text ran ~~ 


“The Military Representatives are of opinion 
that it is highly desirable that the American Govern- 
ment should assist the Allied Armies as soon as 
Possible by permitting, in principle, the temporary 
service of American units in Allied army corps 
and divisions, such reinforcements must however 
be obtained from other units than those American 
divisions which are now operating with the French, 
and the units so temporarily employed must 
eventually be returned to the American Army. 

The Military Representatives are of opinion 
that, for the present time, in execution of the fore- 
going, and until otherwise directed by the Supreme 
War Council, only American infantry and machine- 
gun units, organised as the Government may decide, 
be brought to France, and that all agreements or 
conventions hitherto made in conflict with this 
decision be modified accordingly.” 


All who have not experienced the vainglorious 
inflexibility of the professional mind where questions 
of status and authority are concerned would think 
that an order from the head of the Government 
countersigned by the Secretary for War would 
have settled this unfortunate dispute. 


VoL. Vv LL 
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On the same day, Lord Reading cabled an apprecia- 
tion of the situation in the United States which ran 


as follows :~— 
His report 
of nee “ Effect of the great battle on Ameri- 


can public opinion is wholly advan- 
tageous to the Allied cause. Nothing has occurred 
since America entered the War which has stirred 
more fully the national feeling or united the people 
so thoroughly against Germany. Display of Ger- 
man military power is a shock to America and the 
people at large realise for the first time that the 
Allies in general and England in particular have 
been standing between her and German militarism. 
It has produced feeling of admiration and sympathy 
for the British, quite contrary to the usual attitude. 
People of America are for the War and anxious to 
know how they can most effectively help. They have 
realised as it were in a flash their own military short- 
comings and time they have lost since they entered 
the War. This has already produced outburst 
in the Press and Congress, which naturally enough 
takes form of attack on the Administration. ... 
To the Administration the battle has been no less 
of a shock. They had hoped and believed that the 
effect of the President’s speeches had been to 
strengthen Liberal party in Germany and sap 
morale of the Army and influence of the military 
party. To-day they are very conscious of their 
delusion and realise that there is no hope that 
speeches and propaganda will turn the German 
people against their military party or detach Aus- 
tria from Germany. At last they face the fact 
that, if Germany is to be beaten, she must be 
beaten by force....” 
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These last sentences account for the Jack of 
energetic direction in organising the war resources 
of the States. 

It seems amazing to those who did not appreciate 
President Wilson’s psychology and his unbounded 
confidence in the crystallisation of ideals that after 
a year of participation in the War—in a war which 
had been going on for nearly four years—the Ameri- 
cans were only now waking up to a full realisation 
that they could not win unless they fought, and fought 
hard. The high-minded President persisted in be- 
lieving that eloquent appeals to righteousness would 
arrest the march of victorious armies. Once blood 
is shed in a national quarrel reason and right are 
swept aside by the rage of angry men. Yet passages 
J have quoted from General Pershing’s own statements 
show how difficult he had found it to rouse his 
Administration at home to real activity and energetic 
action ; and similar attempts by the French and 
British had been viewed with considerable suspicion 
by the Americans, who seemed always afraid that they 
were being made the victims of some confidence trick 
by the designing diplomats of Europe. The grim 
reality of this big German smash-through in the West 
was needed to bring home to them that they were 
really participating in an elemental struggle with a 
system where force was a faith and the triumph 
of which was dependent on the unchallengeable 
supremacy of the sword. 

On March 28th, I received through the American 

Ambassador a message from Baker telling 
Pershing me that Pershing had placed the four 
ars oops American divisions with trench experi- 
ence at Pétain’s disposal, and that 
they were being put into the line to relieve French 
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divisions for service on the front of attack ; and that 
for the moment British shipping could give precedence 
to bringing over the infantry of the six American 
divisions we had been about to convey to France. 


T replied to Mr. Page :-— 


“goth March, 1918, 
Dear Mr. Ambassador, 

Thank you very much for the message from 
Secretary Baker. Will you please convey to him 
my heartiest thanks for the prompt and efficient 
assistance which he and General Pershing have 
rendered in this critical time. The news has been 
greatly appreciated by the War Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. Liovp Gzorce.” 


About nine o’clock that morning, after thinking 
things over during a walk in the Park with my secre- 
tary, Mr. (now Sir) John Davies, I walked 
My appeal straight to the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
to Wilson ment in the War Office to ascertain the 
exact numerical position of the Armies in 
France. I decided in order to expedite matters to 
make a personal appeal to President Wilson so as 
to secure his direct, urgent and authoritative inter- 
vention with the American military authorities in 
the States and in France. 

I then sent a long cable to Lord Reading for 
communication to President Wilson, outlining the 
situation and the steps which seemed to me of first 
importance in order to deal with it. The message 
ran as follows :— 


“ We have now had time to consider the military 
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problem in more detail. We have good hope of 
being able to check the enemy’s present effort, 
but we may lose Amiens. The near future will 
show whether or not he will be able to reach that 
place. If he succeeds in doing this the military 
situation will be very grave. In any case, having 
undoubtedly proved his capacity to break through 
the Western Front on a wide front, it is certain that 
his military command, if unable to obtain all they 
aimed at in this battle, will immediately begin to refit 
the army for another blow at the earliest possible moment. 
Where he will deliver it will largely depend on the 
final result of the present operations. The whole 
military future will depend upon our being able to 
refit and maintain our armies in time to be able to 
counter his next blow. Looking past the immediate 
battle the fundamental problem before the Allies 
is that of man-power. 

Our losses up to the present in this battle which 
has only lasted a week amount to about 120,000 
men. By drafting in all our resources in trained 
and partially trained men we can barely make this 
good, and in so doing we shall have used up all our 
trained reserves. We are, therefore, taking imme- 
diate action to raise troops by increasing the military 
age to 50, and taking boys of 18, and by making 
another large comb-out of industry, a proceeding 
which will cause the gravest dislocation and hard- 
ship to our industries. We are also prepared to 
face great trouble in Ireland, because we feel that 
it is vital that we should be able to prove ourselves 
stronger than the Germans this summer. 

Yet, though by these drastic measures we hope to 
obtain a reinforcement of between 400,000 and 
500,000 men for our Army, they will not be 
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sufficiently trained for use in France for at least 
four months. There will be a dangerous gap in the 
months of May, June and July—that is to say, 
about the time when we may expect the enemy 
to make his next great effort. If we are therefore 
to make sure of holding the enemy then, and 
preventing him from reaching a decision in the 
West, the deficiency during these months must be 
made good by American troops. In no other 
way can we make the Allied position secure. 

It is estimated by our shipping people here that 
if shipping is to be provided by Great Britain at a 
great sacrifice in other directions, we shall be able 
to embark in America in April some 60,000 men. 
Admiral Sims estimates that the carrying capacity 
of the American troop fleet is 52,000 men a month. 
In addition there is certain Dutch tonnage avail- 
able for use by America, and we are obtaining 
the use of certain Italian tonnage. In all we 
believe that 120,000 American men can be 
embarked in April and rather more in the 
succeeding months. 

I want you, therefore, to formally urge upon 
the President on behalf of the British Government to 
give instructions for 120,000 infantry to be em- 
barked and sent to Europe per month between now 
and the end of July—the battalions of these Ameri- 
can regiments to be brigaded with British or French 
divisions on the same basis as arranged in the case 
of the six divisions plan. In accordance with the 
resolution of the Military Representatives at Ver- 
sailles on March 27th and agreed to by General 
Pershing the troops transported should be infantry 
and machine-gun units only. As was agreed in the 
case of the six divisions, the battalions when trained 
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can be reformed into regiments and sent to General 
Pershing as he may require them. 

Please see the President about this at once. In 
no other way can the hundreds of thousands of 
trained and half-trained men now in America be 
made available in this struggle ; for they cannot be 
organised into separate units in time. Should it 
go against us in their absence the War might be 
over and the cause for which the President has so 
eloquently pleaded might be lost without America 
being given an opportunity to put in more than an 
insignificant fraction of her Army. I believe that the 
whole future of the War will depend on whether 
the Allies or the Germans are first in making good 
the losses of this great battle. The Germans will 
certainly not delay an instant. They have the 
man-power with which to replace their losses. 
There are also the Austrians of whom, according 
to the German papers to-day, there are already 
250,000 on the Western Front.* Unless we can 
refit as fast as they can, we shall simply give Ger- 
many the chance to deliver that knock-out blow 
with which its leaders hope to win the War.” 


A very satisfactory reply was received from President 
Wilson to this request. Lord Reading cabled me on 
March gist to inform me that the President 

Wilson had substantially agreed to my proposals ; 
oo probisols that he would issue directions for 120,000 
infantry a month to be embarked during 

April, May, June and July, if the necessary shipping 
and equipment were available ; and that only the 
© This was a German bluff tocreate an atmosphere of terror on the Allied 


side. There were at this time no Austrian divisions on the Western Front. 
‘The first to come there arrived in July. 
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limitations of shipping and port facilities hindered 
him from sending them faster. He also approved in 
principle the method of employment of troops sug- 
gested by me, but left the details of their disposal and 
use to be settled by General Pershing. 

That was all to the good, but hitherto we had 
unfortunate evidence of the gap between programme 
and performance in the dispatch of American troops. 
In a private message which I sent to Reading on 
April rst, I asked him to give his personal attention to 
the measures to carry out the President’s undertaking 
pointing out that :— 


“ We have been let down badly once or twice 
before ; in fact, we are largely suffering because 
the Americans have fallen egregiously short of their 
programme. They promised to have 17 divisions 
in France by March, they have actually only four, 
and these have only just gone into the line. . 


I followed this up by a longer cable next day, in 
which I reinforced my plea for every effort being 
made to ensure the actual dispatch of the 

A further promised troops. I told Reading that 
message tohim | thought he ought in particular to get 
Colonel House to give his whole time to 

this question, “ as if it were an election campaign,” 
until it was certain that the 120,000 American infantry 
were going, in fact and not merely on paper, in April 
and each succeeding month. I concluded by giving 
some particulars of the shipping arrangements we 
were making. Food supplies at home were running 
short and our wheat reserves were low. But I came 
to the conclusion that we should take even the grave 
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risks of having to cut down our bread rations in order 
to provide ships for this pressing need in France, 
So in my further message for the President I said :— 


“ The estimates which follow relate to all troops 
other than those arriving under ordinary American 
War Office programmes. But they include the six 
divisions which it was arranged at last Supreme 
War Council should be sent over to be brigaded 
with us and the French. Of these I understand 
that only 1,700 men have so far started. 

It is estimated that 61,000 troops can be 
embarked in British tonnage in April in 
accommodation becoming available apart from 
unforeseen contingencies at the rate of 16,000 in 
each first and third weeks, 12,000 in second week, 
and 17,000 in the fourth week of the month. This 
does not include two Italian ships which will also 
be available. Practically all the men carried in 
British tonnage will be brought to England and 
transported to Northern French ports by us. This 
leaves Brest and the Bay ports free to deal with the 
men carried direct to France by American shipping. 
Please obtain from American authorities at once 
similar estimate of numbers which can be carried 
in tonnage provided by America during the four 
weeks, including such of the Dutch ships or other 
Allied tonnage as are suitable and available. It is 
vital that we should have this time-table as soon 
as possible in order that we may complete arrange- 
ments with Pershing in regard to reception, 
training and brigading with Allied forces. 

It is also very important that the vessels of the 
American line be fitted and used to carry the full 
number of men of which they are capable. Up to 
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the present they have been carrying less than 1,000 
men per voyage. If they were fitted up as our 
troopships they could carry 2,000 to 2,500. 
Mongolia and Manchuria could carry from 2,500 
to 3,000.” 


Reading, with his usual tact and business aptitude, 
urged all these points on the President. In addition 
he kept in constant touch with the 
Pershing American military and transport depart- 
pakccielry ments. The Allies owed a good deal to 
his efficient activities. But a few days 
later this whole programme was threatened anew 
with disaster—and from the same quarter which had 
so far wrecked every arrangement. General Pershing 
rose up in angry protest against this last compact. 
He was quivering with suspicion that the French and 
British meant to rob him of his army and that once 
the American infantry got brigaded with European 
formations he would be unable to recover them. 
In a conference with Generals Whigham and 
Hutchison from the British War Office, on April 7th, 
he flatly refused to accept the 120,000 a month 
programme for transport of infantry and machine- 
gunners. He would agree to no more than the 60,000 
infantry for which arrangements had already been 
made to be given priority. 

On April 8th I talked the matter over with the 
Foreign Secretary and we decided to communicate 
with the President and once more seek his intervention. 
Mr. Balfour accordingly sent a long cable to Lord 
Reading, acquainting him with the grave difference 
of opinion which we had discovered in discussing the 
arrangements with General Pershing, and asked him 
to lay the issue before President Wilson. 
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“* T am very unwilling,” he cabled, “‘ to embarrass 
the President, who has shown such a firm grasp of 
the situation, with criticisms of his officers. But it 
is evident that the difference of opinion between 
General Pershing on the one side and what we 
conceive to be the President’s policy on the other 
is so fundamental and touches so nearly the issues 
of the whole War, that we are bound to have the 
matter cleared up.” 


The reply we received on April roth from Lord 
Reading told us that he had seen President Wilson, 
who, while showing sympathy with our anxiety to 
secure an arrangement which would facilitate the 
best and promptest use of American forces, was 
evidently very unwilling to commit himself to a 
decision in regard to the dispute with General 
Pershing until he had consulted Baker, then on his 
way to the States. So despite the urgency of the 
issue, it had to stand over a few days, pending Baker’s 
arrival in the United States. 

The present position of the American Army was 
outlined by General Whigham to the War Cabinet 
at a meeting held on April roth. He stated that 
General Pershing then had in France the 1st American 
Army Corps, consisting of four fighting and two 
replacement divisions, one of which was now being 
equipped to become a fighting division. The ration 
strength of the American Forces in France was 
319,000, and the nominal combatant strength was 
214,000, but this included up to the present only 
about 70,000 infantry for the fighting line. In the 
United Kingdom there were 10,000 American troops, 
including three-quarters of one battalion, and various 
portions of other units and details. The total striking 
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force of this army, it thus appeared, was not for the 
moment very considerable. This was 12 months 
after the American declaration of war. I ascer- 
tained that at the corresponding period of our entry 
into the War we had 942,507 men (excluding Indian 
troops) in the various theatres and our actual casual- 
ties were 312,075—this also excludes the Indian 
troops. 
We also learned at this Cabinet meeting the dis- 
quieting tidings that the American authorities were 
refusing to allow shipment of any of their 
Problem of troops in vessels with a speed of less than 
bacaeay 124 knots. We had scraped together 
every vessel that could possibly be spared 
for troop transport, and some of these were slower 
ships, with a speed of only 9} knots. The refusal 
to allow the use of these would cut down by about 
7,000 men per month the number we could transport. 
There was considerable cabling and consultation 
about this matter. Eventually a compromise was 
reached allowing American troops to be sent on 
vessels having a speed of not less than 114 knots, 
and intensive work on the part of Graeme Thomson, 
whom I had sent to the States to assist the shipping 
programme, resulted in tonnage becoming available 
which would enable us to transport up to 200,000 
men per month ; considerably more, in fact, than our 
original programme. 
But the problem remained as to whether ar- 
rangements could be agreed which would permit 
of these men being of any practical 
Pershing’s fighting value within the next few weeks 
fixed idea —critical weeks for the issue of the War. 
The blunt truth was that in Pershing’s 
view the building up of an American Army took 
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precedence of the utilisation of these men to beat off 
the German offensive, while for us the defeat of the 
offensive and the consequent shortening of this 
destructive War was all-important. An American 
Army which could not be organised into an army 
until the late summer or autumn would be too late 
to intervene in this fateful conflict. 
On April 18th, in anticipation of the next phase 
of the discussion between President Wilson, Mr. Baker 
and Lord Reading, I sent to the last- 
dhe fr named a lengthy memorandum in which 
of American J set out the facts and arguments for 
troops allowing the American troops, brigaded 
in British and French divisions, to be used forthwith 
to aid in repelling the Germans, instead of waiting 
until Pershing could set up divisional formations and 
pass his troops through a period of training in them. 
I gave particulars of the German forces opposed to 
us, and their potential reserves ; and of our forces 
and available reinforcements. I described the 
difficulties in the way of the French moving up any 
considerable body of troops into the imperilled 
northern area, because of the difficulty of maintaining 
their communication lines right across ours ; and in 
any case the French had now a very long line of their 
own to guard. Our casualties in the recent fighting 
had been such that several of our divisions were 
reduced to their cadres, and since the Germans were 
still able to bring in further forces from the East, the 
disproportion of fighting strength was steadily 
increasing. My conclusion was that :— 


There can be little doubt that victory or defeat 
for the Allies depends upon the arrival of the 
American infantry. . . . For the moment infantry 
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and machine-gunners are the only troops which 
matter, for the wastage of infantry is out of all 
proportion to that of the artillery and other services. 
Barring disaster it will not be impossible to keep 
the latter up to strength. The real fact is that the 
Allies have the necessary reserves of sufficiently 
trained infantry to make it impossible for the 
Germans to succeed. But these reserves are now 
largely in America. . . . It rests with America to 
win or lose the decisive battle of the War. But if 
it is to be won, America will have to move as she 
has never moved before, and the President must 
overrule at once the narrow obstinacy which would 
put obstacles in the way of using American infantry 
in the only way in which it can be used to save 
the situation. . . .” 


Lord Reading had a series of conferences with 
Baker and President Wilson, the outcome of which 
was a compromise agreement, set forth in a 
memorandum of which, on April 21st, he cabled me 
the terms as follows :— 


“ Pursuant to direction of the President and in 
conformity with his approval of joint note of 
Permanent Military Representatives at 

Compromise Versailles, United States will continue 
prin throughout the months of April, May, 
June and July to supply for transporta- 

tion, both in its own and controlled tonnage and 
in that made available by Great Britain, infantry 
and machine-gun personnel. It is hoped, and on 
the basis of study so far it is believed, that total 
number of troops transported will be 120,000 per 
month. These troops when transported will, under 
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direction and at the discretion of General Pershing, 
be assigned for training and use with British, French 
or American divisions as exigencies of the situation 
from time to time require: it being understood 
that this. programme to the extent that it is a 
departure from plan to transport and assemble in 
Europe complete American divisions, is made in 
view of exigencies of present military situation and 
is made in order to bring into useful co-operation 
at the earliest possible moment largest number of 
American personnel in the military armament 
needed by the Allies. 

It being also understood that this. statement is 
not to be regarded as a commitment from which 
Government of United States is not free to depart 
when exigencies no longer require it, and also that 
preferential transportation of infantry and machine- 
gun units here set forth as a policy and principle 
is not to be regarded as so exclusive as to prevent 
Government of United States from including in 
troops carried by its own tonnage from time to 
time relatively small numbers of personnel of other 
arms as may be deemed wise by United States as 
replacements and either to make possible use of 
maximum capacity of ships or most efficient use 
of infantry and machine-gun units as such 
transported or maintenance of sources of supply 
already organised and in process of construction 
for American Army already in France. 

These suggestions are made in order that there 
may be a clear understanding of intention of United 
States and of mode of execution of that intention 
and they are not stipulated as indicating any 
intention on the part of the United States, until 
situation has in its judgment changed, to depart 
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from as full compliance with recommendation of 
Permanent Military Representatives as nature of 
the case will permit.” 


On the whole, this was a satisfactory arrangement. 
We should naturally have preferred a definite guaran- 
tee of the 120,000 infantry and machine-gunners a 
month which the President had agreed to, and have 
liked discretion to have been given to Foch or the 
Supreme War Council to decide when the emergency 
was past, instead of it being retained in America. 
But Reading advised us that these were quite the 
most favourable terms we could hope to obtain, and 
strongly urged their frank acceptance. So at a 
meeting of the War Cabinet on April 2grd, 1918, it 
was resolved to authorise Lord Reading to accept the 
memorandum, and to advise him that the War Office 
would take up the discussion of arrangements with 
General Pershing for carrying out its decisions, 

But if we were satisfied, Pershing was raging with 
indignation. He crossed to London on April 21st, and 

on 22nd had an interview with Lord 


pase 8 Milner and Sir Henry Wilson, who had 
accept now succeeded General Robertson as 
Wilson's C.LG.S. At this meeting he was told of 
ruling the memorandum, which he had not yet 


seen, and at once declared that “it could not be 
possible that any such concession had been made, 
and that the classes of our troops to be shipped over 
and their disposition must be left to him.” He did 
not receive his official copy of the document until his 
return to France, where he found it waiting for him. 
His verdict upon it was :— 


“This concession went further than it was 
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necessary to go, and much further than I had 
expected. Realising the complications that might 
arise from commitments so far in the future and 
the delay in forming an American Army that 
would follow, I did not agree in later discussions 
at the Supreme War Council with all that the 
Allies now felt justified in demanding. ... It 
need not be further emphasised that such a 
concession, even though prompted by the most 
generous impulse, could only add to the diffi- 
culties of our task of building up an army of 
our own.”* 


Thus the decision of the President of the United 
States proved of insufficient value in face of the 
stubborn intransigence of the American Commander- 
in-Chief. He could sce no further than the exaltation 
of his own command, the jealous maintenance of his 
own authority. It was President Wilson’s first 
experience of just the same kind of professional 
egotism as we had frequently experienced in dealings 
with our own Army heads. Although he possessed 
autocratic powers on executive questions he could 
not secure obedience to his repeated behests from an 
officer who was his subordinate. Lincoln had en- 
countered similar difficulties with Maclellan. Where 
Presidents failed to control Generals it was not so 
easy for Prime Ministers, whose political position was 
precarious, to keep them in order. At the conference 
he held in London on April 22nd and 24th with Lord 
Milner, Pershing took upon himself the right to 
overrule the President’s concession, and insisted on 
an arrangement whereby the shipments in May 
should not be confined to infantry and machine-gun 


© My Experiences in the World War," p. 361. 
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units, but should also bring over the engineer and 
signal troops and various unit headquarters of six 
divisions—and, if there were shipping space available, 
the artillery of these divisions as well, and such 
personnel as might be required to build up corps 
organisations. Thereafter, instead of further com- 
batant troops, Pershing required that shipments 
should convey such service of supply troops and other 
contingents as he might consider necessary. In fact, 
there was no assurance of concentration on the 
transport of combatant troops after the end of May. 

On returning to France, Pershing was asked to go 
and meet Foch in Paris. Arriving there he found 

Foch, Weygand and Bliss. Foch took 
Foch cannot. up the theme of the urgent necessity for 
move him the next three months of shipping over 

all the infantry and machine-gunners 
possible, leaving the other details of divisional 
formations to follow. But Pershing stood obstinately 
by his refusal to adopt this procedure. He would 
allow infantry to be brought over in May ahead of 
their divisional details, but the June shipments must 
be devoted to bringing across the corresponding 
artillery and auxiliary troops. All Foch’s authority 
as Generalissimo of the Allied forces, and all his 
arguments based on the acute urgency of the 
crisis were powerless to stir Pershing from this 
position. 

Needless to say, the change of plans caused bitter 
disappointment to our representatives in America, 
who had not only taken great pains to secure President 
Wilson’s consent to the scheme for priority for infantry, 
but had proceeded to organise all the shipping 
arrangements for weeks ahead—as was of course 
essential—in accordance with this plan. By a ruthless 
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cutting-down of other important shipping pro- 
grammes, they had succeeded in rallying such a 
volume of tonnage that on April goth they were able 
to put forward a programme for the conveyance of 
7oo,o00 American troops to Europe in May, June and 
July ; 270,000 in American, and 430,000 in British 
ships. 

At the meeting of the Supreme War Council, on 
May ist and and, 1918, the issue was again raised 

aa and discussed at considerable length. 
Disesssion et M. Clemenceau and General Foch were 
“re Councit both very insistent that Pershing should 

agree to give priority to the bringing over 
of combatant troops. But he dug in his high heels 
and refused to make any concession. The most he 
would promise was to reconsider the matter later in 
the month. On the second day of the Council 
meeting I thrashed the matter out at length with him, 
and at last got him to agree to a resolution which set 
out that the arrangement he had already accepted in 
regard to May shipments—that priority should be 
given to the infantry and machine-gunners of six 
divisions, the rest of such shipping space as could be 
found being allocated to the transport of the other 
elements of their divisional formations—should be 
continued for June ; and further, that if in addition 
to transporting the full personnel of six divisions 
(150,000 men) in June, we were able to find tonnage 
for any more, this should be used for infantry and 
machine-gunners. The whole situation was to be 
reviewed afresh, early in June. 

The clause about additional shipping was inserted 
at my insistence, because although in our desperate 
need for reinforcements we were doing far more to 
aid the transport of American troops than we had 
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previously undertaken, and were thereby incurring 
grave risks at home, we felt the crisis to be so serious 
that we were determined, if thereby we could get 
More men over, to slash at every other shipping 

commitment, however urgent it might be. 
The agreement was the best we could conclude 
with him, but it was far from satisfactory. On 
May 4th I cabled an account of it to 


Hoan Lord Reading. In the course of my 
agreed telegram I said :— 


“I am just as disappointed about the Pershing 
agreement as you are. The whole difficulty arises 
from the fact that the American Government has 
issued no definite instructions to General Pershing. 
It has agreed to certain general principles, but has 
left the settlement of all the practical questions on 
which the value of the agreement really depends 
to Pershing. . . . Despite all our efforts and the 
strong appeal by General Foch, we could not move 
Pershing beyond the point of six divisions in May 
and June. I may add that Foch, who is much the 
greatest Allied General, was intensely depressed and 
disgusted . . . and Bliss, who was present through- 
out the discussions, sat absolutely silent and gave 
no support to Pershing. I hear privately that he 
has expressed to his colleagues complete dis- 
agreement with Pershing’s attitude.” 


I went on to suggest that it would be very much 
better if some political authority from America were 
present who could deal with these issues, instead of 
leaving them to be settled by the General alone. If 
House had been present we should have got a better 
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agreement. I described the actual situation regard- 
ing the fighting strength of the American Army, which 
was still persistently below the promised and expected 
level. 

“ It is maddening,” I wrote, “ to think that though 
the men are there the issue of the War may be en- 
dangered because of the shortsightedness of one 
General and the failure of his Government to order 
him to carry out their undertakings.”” 

In my resentment at Pershing’s refusal to carry out 
the arrangements made by his Government with their 
Military Allies or associates, I for the moment 
stubbornness overlooked the fact that the American 
not peculiar Government was not the only one that 
fo America failed to induce Generals to obey definite 
orders and carry out specific undertakings—even 
when they had been given with their consent. Per- 
shing wanted to fight his own battle and win his own 
victories with his own Army. Haig wanted his own 
offensive on his own front, ending in his own break- 
through. Pétain wanted to make certain of beating 
the enemy on that part of the front for which he was 
responsible. 

In my telegram I also pointed out that from the 
point of view of the American combatant troops them- 
selves it was desirable that they should get some 
experience of the new and very intense form of warfare 
now being waged, under the care of Staffs experienced 
in handling the necessary operations, before they were 
placed in formations entirely run by Generals who had 
as yet no such practical experience. And I concluded 
by urging Lord Reading to make it his business, 
whatever the agreement, to see that as many men as 
possible were shipped across without delay, and as 
many as possible called up in the States in readiness 
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for the autumn battles. Once large masses of 
combatant troops were in Europe, I was convinced 
that Pershing would see to it that the War was not 
lost by his refusal to let them be used where reinforce- 
ments were vitally needed. 
In his reply, Lord Reading told me that the 
attitude in Washington was much more sympathetic 
to our demands than that displayed by 
Shortage of | Pershing. He would continue to get as 
trained men many infantry as possible sent out, though 
in view of the partial surrender to Pershing 
there would be also considerable shipments of other 
types of troops. As a matter of fact, it soon became 
apparent that there would be a difficulty in main- 
taining a full flow of infantry that had passed through 
the preliminary five months’ training for which 
General Pershing was stipulating. This rule had not 
been strictly observed hitherto, with the result that 
the troops shipped were of a very miscellaneous order 
so far as training was concerned. I gathered from a 
conversation in the latter part of April with Captain 
Guest, who had seen and spoken to American troops 
embarking from this country for France, that men had 
been sent forward from the United States without 
any method, with the result that men with six months’ 
training were to be found side by side with raw 
recruits. General Pershing confirmed this informa- 
tion, and expressed surprise at the occurrence, which, 
he supposed, was due to the haste with which the 
orders to push forward troops had been carried 
out. He told us he had found it necessary to sift 
and reorganise these troops before they could be 
employed. 
For this reason Pershing was now insisting strictly 
on the five months’ preliminary training before troops 
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were sent out from America. But as the number of 
recruits who had been so long in training was limited, 
it soon transpired that unless there was some relaxa- 
tion of this rule, the flow of shipments, at the rate 
we were now achieving, would exhaust the supply, 
Ina telegram to me on May 24th, Lord Reading said 
that on the present basis, if June shipments were 
maintained, there would be only a smaller number 
available in July, and none thereafter until September, 
Congress had now given the President power to call 
up as many men as could be equipped, trained and 
used, until the War was ended. So the potential 
supply was almost unlimited, but the numbers 
ready trained were not. This was the result of the 
inexplicable delays of 1917 in raising, training and 
equipping troops. At the meeting of the Supreme 
War Council held on June 1st and 2nd, 1918, Pershing 
agreed to bring over troops which had completed 
three months’ training, which enabled the rate of 
shipments to be maintained at full flow. Owing 
to the deterioration in the quality of the German 
troops, recruits with a few months’ training were 
more valuable in the summer of 1918 than they would 
have been at any time from 1914 to that date. 
At this Council meeting the vexed question of 
priority for infantry continued to be debated. The 
fresh German offensive against the French 
ane on the Soissons Front had just taken place, 
a mr of troops and the enemy had pressed up to Chateau- 
Thierry, seriously threatening Paris. The 
need for maintaining the strength of the Allies’ 
combatant troops was more urgent than ever, and 
it was uncertain how long it would take to build up 
the American battalions now arriving into organised 
divisions capable of effective operation, whereas the 
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empty cadres of British and French divisions, the 
infantry of which was exhausted, could take in these 
battalions immediately and utilise them while the 
crisis lasted. After long and heated argument, 
another compromise agreement was reached with the 
stubborn Pershing. This was set out in the following 
Memorandum :— 


“The following recommendations are made on 
the assumption that at least 250,000 men can be 
transported in each of the months of June and July 
by the employment of combined British and 
American tonnage. We recommend :— 

A. For the month of June: ist, absolute 
Priority shall be given to the transportation of 
170,000 combatant troops (viz. six divisions without 
artillery, ammunition trains or supply trains, 
amounting to 126,000 men and 44,000 replace- 
ments for combat troops) ; 2nd, 25,400 men for 
the service of railways, of which 13,400 have been 
asked for by the French Minister of Transportation ; 
grd, the balance to be troops of categories to be 
determined by the Commander-in-Chief, American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

B. For the month of July : rst, absolute priority 
for the shipment of 140,000 combatant troops of 
the nature defined above (four divisions minus 
artillery, etc., amounting to 84,000 men plus 
56,000 replacements) ; 2nd, the balance of the 
250,000 to consist of troops to be designated by the 
Commander-in-Chief, American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

CG. It is agreed that if available tonnage in 
either month allows of the transportation of a 
larger number of men than 250,000 the excess 
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tonnage will be employed in the transportation of 
combat troops as defined above. 

D. We recognise that the combatant troops to 
be dispatched in July may have to include troops 
which have had insufficient training, but we con- 
sider the present emergency is such as to justify 
a temporary and exceptional departure by the 
United States from sound principles of training, 
especially as a similar course is being followed by 
France and Great Britain. 

Focu, Miiner, Persone.” 


At the same meeting, MM. Clemenceau and 
Orlando and myself decided to send a telegram to 
President Wilson, expressing to him our 
Foch wants warmest thanks for the great speeding-up 
of American reinforcements which he had 
authorised, and at the same time empha- 
sising that the crisis still continued, and made even 
greater efforts necessary. We quoted the authority 
of General Foch for an estimate of the superiority 
at this stage of the German over the Allied forces on 
the Western Front, and his plea that the maximum 
possible number of infantry and machine-gunners 
should be shipped in June and July to avert disaster. 
We added that General Foch— 


“ represents that it is impossible to foresee ultimate 
victory in the War unless America is able to provide 
such an army as will enable the Allies ultimately 
to establish numerical superiority. He places the 
total American force required for this at no less 
than 100 divisions, and urges the continuous 
raising of fresh American levies, which in his 
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opinion should not be less than 300,000 a month, 
with a view to establishing a total American force 
of 100 divisions at as early a date as this can possibly 
be done.” 


It may be noted that this estimate by General Foch 
proved in the event to be exaggerated. It was due 
very largely to the panicky atmosphere 

An 7 created by the German victories. The 
ee enemy strength was overrated. Since an 
American division, numbering upwards 

of 25,000 troops, was nearly three times as big as the 
German divisions at their then strength, 100 American 
divisions would have given the Allies very nearly 
a 50 per cent. superiority over the Germans on the 
Western Front, without counting the French and 
British forces; and since the corresponding corps 
troops, supply services and other auxiliary units attached 
to an American Army overseas would add another 
15,000 in respect of each complete division, the United 
States would have had to raise and maintain in 
France an army of four million to fulfil Foch’s request. 
In the event, the Allies established a considerable 
numerical superiority over the Germans long before 
the total American forces in France were approaching 
a third of this proposed figure. Pershing states that 
in the final hostilities between September 26th and 
November 11th, 1918, some 22 American divisions 
were engaged. Including replacement and depot 
divisions or parts of divisions, there were in November 
41 American divisions in all in France. But the im- 
portance of the American contribution was far from 
being bounded by the actual number of troops that 
participated in the battle. Not only did the presence 
of over a score of his American divisions give to the 
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Allied Armies the numerical superiority needed to 
overpower the Germans ; the fact that behind these 
there were another score of divisions in process of 
formation and training and yet other millions of men 
in America who could be brought over as need arose, 
enabled the French and British to fling their last 
reserves into the fight without hesitation or misgiving, 
and hammer ceaselessly at the German lines 
until they crumbled and broke. Most of the 
actual fighting throughout 1918 right up to the 
end, fell to the lot of the British and French 
troops and they sustained the heaviest casualties, 
but their sacrifices would have been in vain, had it 
not been for the part played by the American Army, 
notably in the last few months of this sanguinary 
campaign. 

Conceivably the 100-division figure was put forward 
in the hope that by asking for 100 American divisions 
we might get at least 50. Hitherto the fulfilment had 
fallen far short of the promise where American troops 
were concerned. Pershing himself writes speaking 
of that big proposition :— 


“We had fallen far short of the expectations 
of the preceding November, when I had asked Foch 
and Robertson to join me in an appeal for 
24 trained American divisions by the following 
June. It is small wonder that the Allies were now 
so insistent in urging increased and continuous 
shipments of men, trained or untrained... .”* 


With the drawing-up of this programme, the long 
series of discussions and disputes regarding the number 
©“ My Experiences in the World War,” p. 446. 
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and nature of the American troops to be brought over 
to France may be regarded as having substantially 
come to anend. Thereafter, the steady flow of men 
across the Atlantic was based upon this schedule, and 
apart from temporary variations or difficulties, suc- 
ceeded more or less in fulfilling it. The total ration 
strength of the American forces in France on 
November rst was 1,868,000. 
Of these forces, 51.25 per cent. were transported to 
France in British-owned or controlled vessels, 46.25 
per cent. in American, and 2.5 per cent. 
Pier success in other vessels. Thus the principal share 
US. toons of the carrying and a large share in the 
convoying of the American Army was 
taken by the British Mercantile Marine and the 
British Navy. 
When we come to the equipment of the American 
Army for the task, it is a lamentable story of indecision 
and bustling incompetency. The record 
Blunders over of Britain’s first ten months of blundering 
equipment —_in the matter of equipment robs us of the 
right to point the finger of scorn at 
America’s effort. But it must be remembered that 
when America entered into the struggle her industry 
was already largely organised for war by the immense 
Allied orders for war material of every kind which her 
industries had been executing for the Allies. In 
rifles, explosives, and artillery the work which had 
been turned out in American workshops ran into 
thousands of millions of dollars. In addition to that, 
they had at their disposal the experience acquired 
by the Allies in two and a half years of actual war. 
Allied officers were sent over to instruct the American 
War Office as to where the Allies had failed, and how 
they ultimately succeeded, what had been their 
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difficulties and how they overcame them. Unfor- 
tunately, their advice was too often disregarded and 
somewhat discouraged. 

It cannot be said that the Allied Commissions 
were altogether resented by the great industrial 
dnsiien leaders who were charged with the duty 
contempt for Of equipping the new American Army, 
European but the impression was created of a senti- 
metho ment that where mechanisation was con- 
cerned, America had nothing to learn from Europe. 
There was more than a lingering trace of the fixed 
idea that European methods were effete in industry 
as well as in government. “ Europe”? and “ effete ” 
were inseparable words in all popular American 
rhetoric at that date. As far as European workshops 
were concerned, certainly before the War, there was 
undoubtedly a great deal of justification for this 
conviction. So when we thought America might 
like to profit by the lessons we had learned in the trials 
of actual warfare, the American industrialists were 
inclined to regard our lectures as an invitation to 
them, who were masters of all the manufacturing 
arts, to take a post-graduate course at a dame’s 
school. Hence they would have none of our aero- 
planes nor of our cannon. They assumed on tradi- 
tional principles the inferiority of these and they 
decided to have patterns of their own, which would 
demonstrate to antiquated European craftsmen what 
could be done by a nation which had demonstrated 
its supremacy in machinery. The world was to be 
impressed with the superiority of American work- 
shops. No allowance was made for the practical 
consideration that finish and precision in every 
detail were essential to the weapons of war, and that for 
that reason, new patterns took a long time to evolve, 
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to test and perfect. The serious delays that occurred 
in equipping the great army of men that America 
sent to Europe were largely attributable to this 
psychology. 
All this would have been remedied, if there had 
been any real drive at the head of affairs. It is only 
the man at the top who can give direction, 
Lack of drive impulse and inspiration to those who 
at the top labour at the multifarious tasks of Govern- 
ment. It is only the man who wields 
authority who can accept responsibility for decisions 
which may involve an overriding of national pride 
and susceptibilities. It is he alone who can supply 
the necessary push which saves valuable time and 
produces quick results. Languor at the top 
means flaccidity all round. Hesitancy at the top 
means vacillation and confusion of counsel and of 
action in every department of State. Procrastination 
at the top encourages sloth and slackness down 
below. 
President Wilson was not cut out for a great War 
Minister. He knew nothing about war. Why should 
he? It was not his training, nor his 
Wilson's temperament. He certainly had no de- 
limitations light in it. He shuddered at the thought 
of it. The turning-out of weapons for 
human slaughter not only did not interest him, it 
horrified him. When he was forced into declaring 
war, he could not adapt himself to the new conditions 
that were imposed upon him by this departure from 
the pursuits and inclinations of a lifetime. He had a 
stubborn mind and walked reluctantly along paths 
he disliked, however necessary he had discovered it 
to be that he should tread them. No push or drive 
for war could be expected from a temperament so 
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antipathetic to all its exigencies. To ask him to turn 
his mind on to the manufacture of cannon and bomb- 
ing machines was just as if you expected him to 
oversee the output of electric chairs because the 
execution of criminals was an integral part of good 
government. 
This attitude on the part of the President marked 
the essential difference between him and Lincoln ; 
between a man brought up and dwelling 
Contrast with in academic circles whose instinct was to 
Lincoln lead the nation up to ideas of culture in 
an atmosphere of tranquillity, and the 
man who was reared and trained in hard surround- 
ings where nature had to be fought at every step for 
every ounce of bread. Lincoln also detested war, and 
especially did he shrink from the fratricidal conflict 
which he had done his best to avert, but which cir- 
cumstances he had failed to control had in the end 
forced him to wage. But here came the difference 
between him and his distinguished successor. Having 
reached the conclusion that the shedding of blood was 
the only alternative to the rupture of America, he 
threw the whole of his strong personality into the 
preparations for a successful termination of the 
struggle. With indomitable energy, he took steps 
to raise and train men to battle, and to manufacture 
adequate weapons to equip them for victory. It is 
one of the inexplicable paradoxes of history, that the 
greatest machine-producing nation on earth failed 
to turn out the mechanism of war after 18 months of 
sweating and toiling and hustling. The men placed 
in charge of the organisation of the resources of the 
country for this purpose all seemed to hustle each 
other—but never the job. 
Let us take the aeroplanes as an example. When 
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America entered the War, the British and French 
aeroplanes were as efficient as any that 
hovered over the battlefields of Europe. 
In their production the experiences of the 
War had taught designers what defects 
needed remedying, and by this time most of the 
snags had been overcome. For some time, the 
Germans had acquired a fortuitous superiority through 
the ingenuity of a great Dutch inventor, but owing 
to the lucky mistake which landed a German Fokker 
machine behind the Allied lines, we had achieved a 
design comparable with the best German machines. 
There were no better pilots in any army than 
the daring and skilful aviators of the French and 
British Air Forces, American manufacturers would 
have been wise to start their enterprise by manufac- 
turing to French and British designs. They could 
have gone on improving and perfecting as experience 
taught them, wherever amendment and improvement 
were desirable or attainable, but unfortunately their 
untimely pride intervened. They considered that 
it would be a reflection on American inventiveness 
and ingenuity merely to keep to European patterns. 
They must have something original to send to Europe ; 
something which would astonish the natives and drive 
the inferior German planes into the clouds to seek 
refuge from this new terror from the West. So the 
“ Liberty” machine was projected, but refused to be 
invented. One machine after another was tried 
but each turned out to be as great a disappointment 
as its predecessor. When at last a new design had 
been achieved which seemed to be effective, and was 
ready for manufacture, General Pershing’s Staff 
intervened with suggestions for further improvement. 
When these alterations had been made instructions 
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came from General Pershing for fresh alterations.* 
The result was inevitable. No American aeroplanes 
were sent across the Atlantic during the whole of 1917. 
Even during the great battles of April, May and June, 
1918, American aviators had to fly in French machines 
for they had none of their own. It was July, 1918, 
before the paragon was fully developed and then it 
turned out no better than, in fact not as good as, the 
thousands with which the British and French aviators 
had already won the command of the air before the 
Liberty ” machines had left the workshop or even the 
draughtsman’s table. 

When the Armistice was signed on November 11th, 
half the aeroplanes used by the American Army were 
of French and British make. 

The same tale of fussy muddle can be repeated in 
the matter of guns, light and heavy, for the new Ameri- 

can Army. The light and medium artil- 

Artillery lery used up to the end of the War by the 
and tanks = American Army was supplied by the 
French. The heaviest artillery was fur- 

nished by the British. No field guns of American 
pattern or manufacture fired a shot in the War. The 
same thing applies to tanks. Here one would have 
*“ Reverting to the many changes recommended by General Pershing 
in his cables and reports from France, his custom was to appoint a board of 
officers to consider and determine for him the details concerning 
BSED won sng weeps te Shy png 
boaed is long, narrow, and wooden!” General Pershing melt 
ig about airplanes, and so he approved and , roe the or ofa 

board which, from time to time, did not suggest @ few changes in a standard 
type of airplane, previously recommended by it and him, for adoption and 
manufacture by the United States, but literally hundreds and hundreds 
of changes, including complete changes in the plane iteelf in favour of some 
other model. The wretched manufacturer at home would have to discard 
all his work and begin again on something else, only to find, later, that 
Pershing & Company had changed their collective mind again in favour of 
the first recommendation, since discarded, and the country and Congress 


were blaming the War Department for all these delays.” (General Peyton C. 
March ; “ The Nation at War,” p. 283.) 
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thought that the nation who were the greatest manu- 
facturers of automobiles in the world could have 
turned out tanks with the greatest facility and in the 
largest numbers, but not a single tank of American 
manufacture ever rolled into action in the War. 

Transport was so defective that ships sometimes 
took a couple of months to turn round at the ports, 
and on land it was so badly organised 
that, in spite of help which was forth- 
coming from other armies, a large number 
of the American troops who fought so 
gallantly in the Argonne in the autumn of 1918 were 
without sufficient food to sustain them in their 
heroic struggle in a difficult terrain. The American 
soldiers were superb. That is a fact which is 
acknowledged, not only by their friends and British 
comrades, but by their enemies as well. 

There were no braver or more fearless men in any 

army, but the organisation at home and 
Troops finer behind the lines was not worthy of 
the reputation which American business 

men have deservedly won for smartness, 
promptitude and efficiency. 


Transport 


organisation 


